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A Complete Banking Service. 
The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for transacting 
banking business of every description. Together with its affilia- 
tions it operates over 2450 branches in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and, in addition 'to offices in the Atlantic Liners Aguttania, 
Berengaria and Mauretania, has agents and correspondents in all 
parts of the world. The offices of the Bank in Poultry, London, 
E.C. 2 and at 196 Piccadilly, London, W.1 are specially equipped 
for the use and convenience of visitors in London, 
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Manufacturers 
Crust Company 


NATHAN S. JONAS, Chairman, Board of Directors 
HENRY C. VON ELM, President 
HAROLD C. RICHARD, Chairman, Finance Committee 
JAMES H. CONROY, Executive Vice-President 


Statement of Condition, 
January 2, 1930 


RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand and in Federal Reserve and Other 

RNR re ek ES en ne aS Bk a i oN $80,212,434.50 
U. S. Government and Other Public Securities. . 29,517,436.73 
RnR RNIN ofa ory gs cw inic'e wis a SiS ew wee we 44,730,070.41 
SEIN ee ye gue ie gE bis sop wie pie toie 49,808,000.00 
Other Loans (Demand and Time).............. 245,631 ,093.69 
SRDS NEE CURR So. 5 5 ss kp a boc ec vce ewer 31,839,035.72 
Banking Houses and Other Real Estate....... 13,126,869.50 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances.......... 11,952,635.09 
Accrued Interest Receivable. .................. 1,408,598.94 


$508 ,226,174.58 


RRMA Ne eit oe ic cic E ath Lice Gini neat owieiein Aca $27,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits................. 58,510,691.04 
(ESTES BSS ER Se Oe ea 2,754,545.82 


Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 
Acceptances and Foreign Bills............. 32,448,865.74 


SIRS Sir bbe oh cke a bists See's SO bw Rida Sees BIS 387,012,071.98 





$508,226,174.58 


55 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


ONE OUT OF EVERY TWENTY 
residents of New York City is a customer of Manufacturers Trust 
Company in one or more departments—commercial, trust, investment, 
thrift, safe deposit, foreign. 
There must be many reasons for such outstanding preference. May 
we serve you, too? 
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UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 


BALANCE SHEET 


January 15, 1930 


Resources 


Investments (at Cost) ° . E ‘ . - $207,789,403.14* 
Cash and Call Loans A ” ‘ - : ; 9,886,839.45 
Securities Sold—Not Delivered . i . 3 . 13,141.25 
Accrued Income Receivable and Items in Course of Collection 1,117,629.15 


Total Resources ‘ = ; a - . $218,807,012.99 


Capital and Liabilities 
Capital Stock: 
Common 7 ‘ . - - $128,561,372.86 
Class A - e ; . y 1,000,000.00 
$129,561,372.86 
Securities Purchased—Not Received . ‘ P 7 77,108.70 
Accounts Payable and Accrued Expenses : 4 : 81,402.00 
Reserve for Taxes . ; ‘ ‘ - : - 1,122,311.17 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Capital Surplus . ‘ : $73,528,149.28 
Undivided Profits . i ‘ - 14,436,668.98 
_ 87,964,818.26 
Total Capital and Liabilities . ; . . - $218,807.012.99 


ww 


* The total market value of the Corporation's investments taken at market quotations January 15, 1930, 
was in excess of cost. 


The Corporation has large holdings in American Founders Corporation, 

United States Electric Power Corporation, Investment Trust Associates, 

The Public Utility Holding Corporation of America and United National 
Corporation, as well as a portfolio of diversified investments. 


ww 


A copy of the Report of United Founders Corporation for the period from commencement of 
business, February 4, 1929, to the end of the fiscal period, November 30, 1929, may be obtained 
from security dealers or from Founders General Corporation, 50 Pine Street, New York. 





AMERICAN DELEGATES AT LONDON NAvAL LIMITATIONS CONFERENCE ASSEMBLED AT WHITE 
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SECOND REPARATIONS CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE WHICH SETTLED THE REPARATIONS PROBLEM 
AND VALIDATED ESTABLISHMENT OF BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST WEAKNESS AND NEED | 


MAKING TRUST SERVICE AVAILABLE TO THE MASSES 


ELL rid of speculative chills and 

fevers, American business strides 

on at a more deliberate pace but 

with supreme confidence and un- 
impaired efficiency. As an antitoxin, the 
bursting of the stock market bubble has 
restored sober judgment, sterilized the some- 
what beclouded reasoning faculties, and 
induced a period of restful convalescence. 
Above all, there is a new mutuality of under- 
standing to build upon secure foundations, 
to resume acquaintance with sound eco- 
nomic codes and enforce more intelligent 
control at the sources of production, of 
financing and especially in corralling credits 
for constructive enterprise. ‘““Stop Worrying 
and Work” is the spirit of 1950. 

It hardly suffices, however, to affirm that 
business has regained its poise and gathering 
momentum. Assurances of this kind must 
not be permitted to obscure the greatest of 
all lessons taught by the dramatic contrasts 
and tragic experiences of the past year. Far 
more serious than the loss of billions of 
speculative values is the greater loss 
reckoned in years of effort and savings which 
have been laid waste. At no time have the 
American people been in a more receptive 
mood to heed the vibrant message of trust 
service and seek the protection which also 
paves the way to financial independence 
and refuge against risk. Rightly interpreted 


the stock market collapse forces into sharp 
relief the urgent necessity of bringing trus- 
teeship in conjunction with life insurance, 
savings and investments within range of 
the mass of people and adapting its in- 
strumentalities to broader phases of social 
and economic life. 

While the public mind is still keen on the 
subject of the greatest of all speculative 
adventures, it is well to pause and recall the 
teachings of history. Every real step for- 
ward in civilization to higher security in 
political as well as the economic life is at 
the cost of trial, sacrifice and ofttimes seem- 
ing calamity. Out of the crucible of wars 
and reverse, nations and men rise to greater 
stature. The promise of world peace, to 
which the naval reduction conference now 
in progress in London gives renewed accent, 
is truly a heritage of the Great War. The 
“Panic of 1907” hastened the establishment 
of the Federal Reserve System as a tried 
and proven guarantee against any similar 
monetary famine. Perhaps “Black Thurs- 
day of 1929” will also prove a blessing in 
disguise as the beginning of a new era of 
fiduciary protection for the individual and 
the family. 

It is remarkable, in ploughing through the 
avalanche of year-end reviews, predictions, 
comments on causes and innumerable plans 
to isolate and exterminate the speculative 
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germ, that hardly a single voice has thus 
far been raised in behalf of a wider expan- 
sion of trust service as the logical and most 
practical solution. Congress is flooded with 
bills to curb the stock exchanges, to prohibit 
short-selling, restrict margin trading and 
enforce more rigid discipline over bank 
loans and credits. Causes and cures are 
discussed learnedly and otherwise. They 
all fail to penetrate to the core of the great 
American weakness, namely, the exposure 
of all classes in society to speculative 
hazards, to dissipation and loss of sub- 
stance and estates because of the lack of 
competent supervision. The problem is one 
of dealing with human frailties which elude 
legislative or any kind of arbitrary restraint. 
o¢o°¢ 


INNOVATIONS IN TRUST 
SERVICE AND INVESTMENT 


OME of the keenest and most alert 
minds in trust work are engaged in 
elaborating plans which incorporate 
advanced principles of investment trust 
management to the investment of trust 
funds. This development proclaims a new 
and most promising approach to the popu- 
larization of trust service. It enables those 
with small as well as large accumulations 
to obtain the benefits of diversification and 
superior management provided by the es- 
tablishment of common or uniform trusts. 
It combines trained investment selection 
and supervision with the safeguards of a 
revocable living trust, plus tax exemption 
and the facilities of custodianship services. 
Because of the possibilities of wide 
adaptability, trust company people are 
watching with interest the progress of these 
innovations, including the Uniform Trust 
operated by the City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company of New York, which receives in- 
vestments from $5,000 up; the Composite 
Fund operated by the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany, which is managed without compensa- 
tion for the benefit of trust funds of which 
the trust company is trustee; and the In- 
vestors Management Company, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of the Irving Trust Company of New 
York which provides two funds, one of 
which is for those desiring both income and 
appreciation of principal and the other for 
those preferring only accumulation through 
reinvestment of capital. Inasmuch as these 
common funds provide for diversification 


and inclusion of common stocks, at the dis- 
cretion of the management, it is interesting 
to note that earnings and values have been 
admirably sustained during and since the 
market collapse. 


A further elaboration of one of these 
funds opens up the field of correspondent 
trust service, whereby banks and trust com- 
panies as well as individuals in other states 
and cities assign and deliver funds to the 
New York trust company against which in- 
vestors certificates are issued evidencing 
the holders’ beneficial interest in the special 
fund, with amounts as small as $500. The 
tax exemption feature of these trust cer- 
tificates was recently upheld by the Circuit 
Court in Indiana where a friendly test suit 
was brought. In Minnesota the attorney 
general has ruled that the solicitation of 
funds in that state for participation in the 
New York trust fund does not violate the 
state law against foreign trust companies 
doing business in that jurisdiction. 

Other plans are being matured whereby 
the investment trust idea will be employed 
in connection with banks and trust com- 
panies affiliated with bank group organiza- 
tions. In the development of branch bank- 
ing, along local as well as state lines, new 
features of trust service and investment are 
being projected. Indication also of the trend 
toward broadening the field of trust service 
is to be found in introduction of the so- 
called ‘Composite Trust,” which is a com- 
bination of the voluntary trust, installment 
payment, investment and funded life in- 
surance trust, enabling a person with $5,000 
of cash or securities to project an estate of 
$25,000. Close kin to such arrangements are 
the Composite Investment and Insurance 
Trust, as a personal plan and appeal to 
savings and thrift, and the Composite In- 
vestment and Business Insurance Trust, as 
a solution of the problems of partnership. 

As bearing upon the successful application 
of the Common Fund to simplify the prob- 
lems of investing trust funds, attention is 
directed to an article in this issue of TRUST 
Companies by the Public Trustee of New 
Zealand, where such a fund has been in 
operation nearly forty years, and although 
conducted with government guarantee, 
throws interesting light upon the subject 
to which trust companies are bound to 
give increasing attention. 
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“DEMOCRATIZATION” OF 
TRUST SERVICE 


HE so-called ‘‘modern trust com- 
[ pany,” in its true and best sense, is 


typical of an age when individualism 
—whether we like it or not—is steadily 
yielding to the corporate idea. Science, in- 
vention and advanced methods of produc- 
tion and management have evolved a new 
economic philosophy. It makes the in- 
dividual the servant of society. It enthrones 
service to the public and is responsive to the 
economies of operation. Unit banking is 
engaged in a struggle with group banking. 
Holding corporations and big banking sys- 
tems already extend their influence beyond 
local and state lines. The country store 
and the small merchant is waging a losing 
battle against chain stores and gigantic 
mail order houses. In all fields of industry 
the urge is toward greater concentration of 
management. What is most significant is 
the wider diffusion of ownership and stock 
control. The Government accepts the dic- 
tum by sponsoring a bill now before Con- 
gress to accomplish consolidation of rail- 
roads. 


With such mighty developments in train 
it is obvious that conceptions and practice 
of trust service must undergo change and 
broader adaptability. Hand in hand with 
this new economic philosophy goes a wider 
distribution of wealth which demands con- 
servation and new devices of protection. 
Nothing is more certain than the fact that 
the trust department which is conducted 
for profit lone, or is inadequately equipped, 
will fail to measure up to new standards or 
justify its existence to the community. 


The values which reside in trusteeship 
cannot be kept in storage, like some deli- 
cacy, for the benefit alone of the well-to-do. 
And let it be said to the unqualified praise 
of the rank and file of men engaged in trust 
service that they are striving with might 
and main to be true to their ideals. They 
are widening spheres of usefulness and seek- 
ing as well as giving conscientious care to 
small as well as large estates and trusts. — 
They know from experience that profits 
cannot be put before service; that quality 
begets confidence, that confidence begets 
patronage and large volume of business, 
which in turn beget substantial profits. 


DISTRIBUTING FuND oF $6,000,000 To CHARITABLE AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Committee composed of former President Calvin Coolidge, former Governor of New York Alfred E. Smith, and Julius 
Rosenwald, the Chicago philanthropist, who selected beneficiaries under the fund provided in the will of the late Conrad 
Huber which names the Bankers Trust Company of New York as executor and trustee. 







































































SOCIAL ELEMENTS IN TRUST 
SERVICE 


"w| LE comment which comes nearest to 
t | picturing the greatest need in America 
~~ today is that made by the president 
of one of the oldest and largest trust com- 
panies in New York, when he said: “Jt is a 
pity that this beneficent device of Trust Service 
has been used in the past and to a large 
degree available only to the rich and those who 
have comfortable or moderate fortunes. It 
does not suffice for trust companies to accept 
estates or trusts as small as $5,000. Trust 
service must not only conserve but help to 
create and build estates as well as financial 
independence. What a national blessing if 
such service could be brought within range and 
reach of the masses, the wage-earners, the 
salaried classes, the financially incompetent, 
the widow and those of small income. They 
need protection more than rich men. Unless 
we as trust men invite small estates and devote 
to them the same care bestowed upon large 
estates or trusts, we fail in our duty and op- 
portunity for service to the community. I 
venture to say that the day of mass-production 
is near in its application also to Trust Service, 
and that changes will be introduced which will 
do for Trust Service what Henry Ford has 
done for the automobile.” 

It is no indictment of those engaged in 
trust operations that the facilities and safe- 
guards of corporate fiduciary management 
have not been more freely available to 
people having small estates, modest means 
or income. Prejudice, lack of financial 
understanding, preference for spending and 
procrastination in writing wills on the part 
of many people, are chiefly to blame. There 
are countless men who work eight hours a 
day during their lifetime and fail to reap 
the benefit of their toil for themselves or 
their families because they neglect to devote 
eight hours a year to putting their financial 
affairs in order. 

It remains true that the cost and me- 
chanics of administration, the handicaps of 
legal procedure and taxes, the small wage of 
trust service, as well as a multitude of other 
factors have in the past rendered it next to 
impossible to conduct trust departments 
without giving preference to larger or more 
remunerative appointments. Despite such 
handicaps, the charges of the corporate 
fiduciary are far less than those obtained 
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by individual trustees and executors, not to 
mention their greater efficiency, economy 
and responsibility. 

Thanks to new ideas of cooperation which 
are uniting the institution of trust service 
with those of life insurance, savings and 
organized philanthropic endeavor, trust 
service is rapidly acquiring the habiliments 
of a truly democratic agency. The creation 
of uniform and common trust funds for in- 
vestment of small as well as large amounts, 
the rapid simplification and improvements 
in trust accounting, and the fine spirit 
which animates trust men, all these fore- 
shadow a new day of usefulness for trus- 
teeship. 
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YEAR OF RECORD TRUST GAINS 
AND CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 


a... year 1929 has doubtless broken all 
‘3 records for increase in volume of in- 

dividual trust and estate funds as well 
as corporate trusts handled by trust com- 
panies and banks. Official figures are not 
available except in isolated cases. In Penn- 
sylvania, for example, trust funds increased 
$616,000,000 to aggregate of $4,315,164,000. 
The latest report of the comptroller of cur- 
rency shows that national banks increased 
their trust funds by the amount of nearly a 
billion dollars to an aggregate of $4,237,- 
648,000. Based on calculations from both 
direct and official sources and including the 
acquisitions of national banks, it is safe to 
estimate trust funds now held by corporate 
fiduciaries as close to 28 billions of dollars. 
Imposing as these gains are, the greatest 
satisfaction must be that derived from the 
marked growth in the number of small and 
moderate size estates which contribute to 
this total. 


In an article in this issue of Trust 
CoMPANIES, the valuable studies and 
achievements by the Trust Company Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers Association 
are reviewed by Secretary Reuben Lewis, 
to whom, by the way, unqualified praise is 
due for his fine contributions to the trust 
company movement, during his relatively 
brief term in office. One of the surveys con- 
ducted by the Division shows that there 
are now 3,300 qualified trust departments 
engaging the full-time attention of over 
20,000 officers and employees. 





U. S. SUPREME COURT RENDERS EPOCHAL DECISION 
ABOLISHING MULTIPLE TRANSFER TAXATION 
OF “INTANGIBLES” 


has just rendered a notable de- 

cision of unusual importance to 
fiduciaries, which is in accord with en- 
lightened methods of taxation. It estab- 
lishes the doctrine of mobilia sequuntur 
personam in holding that intangible se- 
curities, embracing coupon and registered 
bonds and certificates of indebtedness may 
be taxed only at the residence of the de- 
cedent for purposes of inheritance tax. This 
doctrine of taxation only at the situs has 
been long recognized in taxation of real 
estate and tangible personal property. Al- 
though the United States Supreme Court in 
its decision in the case of The Farmers Loan 
and Trust Company, Executor of Taylor 
Estate vs. State of Minnesota, rendered Janu- 
ary 6, 1930, does not specifically deal with 
stocks, the language of the Court appears to 
include stocks as well as bonds as “‘in- 
tangibles.”’ 

The.harsh and unwarranted imposition 
of inheritance or transfer taxes on bonds 
and securities as intangibles by a mul- 
tiplicity of state taxing jurisdictions has 
been a subject of sustained comment and 
criticism for years past. To overcome such 
burdens a movement was started several 
years ago to secure laws in the various states 
providing for reciprocal exemption of in- 
tangible property of non-resident dece- 
dents. All but twelve of the states of the 
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Union have pledged themselves to reciproc- 
ity, evidencing the soundness of the con- 
tention that intangible personal property 
has a situs for taxation only at the domicile 
of the legal owner. The effect of the Su- 
preme Court decision is to establish consti- 
tutional as well as statutory reciprocity. 
This case had been before the Minnesota 
courts for the past two years when that 
state first endeavored to assess a tax against 
the Estate of Henry R. Taylor on account 
of his ownership of bonds of the State of 
Minnesota and of obligations of municipali- 
ties within its bounds. The original theory 
was that these obligations enjoyed the pro- 
tection of the laws of the state and should be 
taxed there. The Supreme Court of Minne- * 
sota going off on a tangent, held the prop- 
erty to be tangible and taxable only where 
found. After the case of Blodgett vs. Silber- 
man, upon a rehearing, the court held the 
property to be intangible and felt con- 
strained to uphold the original tax assessed. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, 
however, held that no state may tax any- 
thing not within her jurisdiction without 
violating the Fourteenth Amendment. 
While debts have no actual territorial situs, 
a state may properly apply the rule mobilia 
sequuntur personam and treat them as 
localized at the creditor’s domicile for taxa- 
tion purposes. Tangibles and their testa- 
mentary transfer may be taxed only by the 
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state where they are found. The general 
reasons declared sufficient to inhibit taxa- 
tion of tangibles by two states apply with 
no less force to intangibles with taxable situs 
imposed by application of a legal fiction. 

In its prevailing decision the Supreme 
Court says: 


“‘While debts have no actual territorial situs we 
have ruled that a State may properly apply the rule 
mobilia sequuntur personam and treat them as 
localized at the creditor's domicile for taxation pur- 
poses. Tangibles with permanent situs therein, and 
their testamentary transfer, may be taxed only by 
the State where they are found. And, we think, the 
general reasons declared sufficient to inhibit taxa- 
tion of them by two States apply under present cir- 
cumstances with no less force to intangibles with 
taxable situs imposed by due application of the legal 
fiction. 

“Primitive conditions have passed; business 
is now transacted on a national scale. A 
very large part of the country’s wealth is in- 
vested in negotiable securities whose protection 
against discrimination, unjust and oppressive 
taxation, is matter of the greatest moment. . ; 
Existing conditions imperatively demand pro- 
tection of choses in action against multiplied taxa- 
tion whether following misapplication of some legal 
fiction or conflicting theories concerning the sover- 
eign’s right to exact contributions. For many years 
the trend of decisions here has been in that direction. 

“Taxation is an intensely practical matter and 
laws in respect of it should be construed and applied 
with a view of avoiding, so far as possible, unjust 
and oppressive consequences. We have determined 
that in general intangibles may be properly taxed at 
the domicile of their owner and we can find no 
sufficient reason for saying that they are not en- 
titled to enjoy an immunity against taxation at 
more than one place similar to that accorded to 
tangibles. The difference between the two things, 
although obvious enough, seems insufficient to 
justify the harsh and oppressive discrimination 
against intangibles contended for on behalf of 
Minnesota.” 


The Court determined that in general 
intangibles may be properly taxed at the 
domicile of their owner and it could find no 
sufficient reason for saying that they are 
not entitled to enjoy an immunity against 
taxation at more than one place similar to 
that accorded to tangibles. In consequence, 
the right of New York, the domicile of the 
owner, to impose a tax on the transfer of 
the intangibles, was upheld, and that of 
Minnesota, the domicile of the debtors, 
denied. Thus one of the indefensible bur- 
dens of taxation on the transfer of estate 
property and one of the chief irritants to 
fiduciary administration have been removed 
by the court of last resort. It means the 
end of costly delays in securing waivers and 
dealings with rapacious taxing authorities. 


COMPANIES 


LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE 
AND ORGANIZATION FOR 
PEACE 


HE world is treading on high ground. 
In every land hearts are attuned to 
fervent hopes for the success of the 
London conference as the first essential 
step, not alone to limitation or reduction 
of naval establishments, but toward the 
ultimate goal of banishing rivalries in all 
branches of armament—the military, air 
forces, submarines and debasement of scien- 
tific achievements to destructive uses rather 
than for the benefit of mankind. 
Organizing the world for peace appears 
to becoming a practical reality. It may 
well be that the solemn pledges, the accents 
of sincerity and the evident spirit of con- 
ciliation attending the ceremonial opening 
of the London naval parley, flashed by 
radio over land and sea to the ears of many 
millions, signalizes a new stepping stone 
for human society. The five power naval 
conference follows closely upon most im- 
portant consummations at the second Rep- 
arations conclave at the Hague on January 
20th, when protocols were signed adopting 
the Young Plan in place of irritating poli- 
tical stipulations for the liquidation of Ger- 
many’s war debts and establishing the Bank 
for International Settlements as fiscal agent 
for reparation payments and as the first 
attempt to foster international banking 
cooperation. 


The foundations of international security 
have been very materially strengthened 
during the past year. The League of Na- 
tions recently celebrated its tenth anniver- 
sary, and during the period has demons- 
trated its ability to compose international 
differences as well as extending its authority 
and sphere of influence. The moral stand- 
ards of the nations have been raised by 
the signing of the Kellogg-Briand pact by 
which fifty-four nations covenanted to re- 
nounce war and determine disputes by 
pacific means. At Geneva, a few weeks ago, 
the American Charge d’Affairs signed the 
protocol which clears the way for the entry 
of the United States into the World Court, 
the statutes of which have been amended 
to meet American reservations and awaiting 
now only the formal ratification of the 
United States Senate. : 
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STATISTICS REVEAL CRYING 
NEED FOR FIDUCIARY 
PROTECTION 


EFORE attempting to briefly outline 
the possibilities or describe the steps 

now being taken to impart a greater 
degree of flexibility and more mass appeal 
in developing trust business, it will be il- 
luminating to present a few cross-sections. 
They indicate how vast and fertile is the 
area in American social and economic life 
which has not been truly envisaged by cor- 
porate fiduciary service. The exhibits are 
the more remarkable because of the con- 
stantly broadening scope, the numerous 
new contacts, the tremendous increase in 
volume of personal estate and trust assets 
to over 28 billions of dollars, and the large 
number of wills being written confiding 
property to the care of trust companies and 
banks as fiduciaries. Significant also are 


such tell-tale figures in the light of increase 
in national income, from 23 billions in 1919 
to 90 billions in 1928 and the projection of 
over 100 billions of life insurance, and 
increasing at the rate of 20 billions a 


year. 

Statistics based on probate records, dis- 
position of life insurance proceeds, Federal 
tax computations of individual incomes and 
decedent estates and research studies on the 
distribution of national wealth and income, 
tell a startling tale which is hardly worthy 
of the “richest nation on earth.” Extreme 
poverty, improvidence and reliance upon 
charity and others for support is far more 
prevalent in these United States than ap- 
pears on the surface. There is ample proof 
for the statement recently made by Dr. 
S. S. Huebner that “‘ninety-eight people out 
of every one hundred are financially in- 
competent.” Despite higher wage levels, 
new standards of living and wider diversifi- 
cation of income and earnings, the propor- 
tionof men and women reaching old age 
and dependent wholly on charity or others, 
is lamentably larger than in most of the 
European countries. The number of people 
who die every year and leave no property 
or very scant means shows a woeful absence 
of thrift, savings and foresight. This cer- 
tainly reveals a situation which justifies 
more rigorous campaigns to make the nation 
“*trust minded.” 


DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH, 
ESTATES AND INCOME 


@: of the most reliable and compre- 
@ hensive surveys of probate statistics 
is that conducted by the Federal 
Trade Commission covering selected coun- 
ties in various states throughout the 
country and including records of 43,512 
estates. The period covered is from 1912 
to 1923, and while conditions may have im- 
proved since then, there are subsequent 
probate researches in different jurisdictions 
which justify the conclusion that approxi- 
mate conditions prevail today. The com- 
pilation indicates that the average ‘estate of 
the American upon his death is less than 
$4,000 based on total wealth and that 
more than 90 per cent of probated wealth 
was owned by only 13 per cent of de- 
cedents. 

It is of interest to trust companies to- 
learn that estates of $50,000 and over 
passing probate in a 10-year period con- 
stituted 62.2 per cent of total probated 
wealth and that this 62.2 per cent was 
owned by only 4.7 per cent of population. 
Aggregate of all estates under $10,000 con- 
stituted only 13.5 per cent of total wealth 
and owned by 77.5 per cent of population. 
It is such figures as these which bear out 
the further statement made by Dr. Huebner 
that only one out of every ten men reaching 
the age of 65 has enough to assure an income 
of even $50 a month. 

A survey made by Devney in Cleveland, 
based on information obtained from 1,000 
bankers and life insurance men, shows that 
out of every 100 men whose financial cir- 
cumstances came under observation, there 
were only nine who left estates yielding $50 
or more a month, 27 estates producing an 
average of $20 a month, and 64 men who 
left little or nothing—mostly nothing. An- 
other estimate places the number of widows 
living in the United States at over three 
million, one-third of whom are over 65 years 
of age and with 90 per cent of this class 
dependent on charity, with 32 per cent of 
the three million widows compelled to 
earn their livelihood. This is difficult to 
reconcile with statements that women own 
41 per cent of the nation’s wealth, get the 
bulk of life insurance proceeds and today 
comprise the majority of stockholders in 
our large corporations. 
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CORPORATE VS. INDIVIDUAL 
ESTATE APPOINTMENTS 


fee HE Trust Company Division of the 
iT American Bankers Association has 


compiled returns from a group of 
several hundred trust departments showing 
that in 1923 they received 5,899 appoint- 
ments under will; in 1927 the number in- 
creased to 29,844 appointments, and during 
1928 the number had reached 44,375 ap- 
pointments. Gratifying as this is from the 
standpoint of increasing public appreciation 
of the services of the corporate fiduciary, 
the opportunities for a much broader spread 
of fiduciary protection is incalculable. 

A recent investigation in New York in- 
dicates that the following situation is still 
true, namely, that 95 per cent of Americans 
who die in the course of a year leave no 
wills; that only thirty out of every hundred 
Americans dying annually leave property; 
that out of this thirty leaving property only 
fifteen make wills and that out of every 100 
Americans who leave wills an average of 
only five name trust companies or banks as 
executors and trustees. Th‘ ratio is con- 
firmed by probate figures ‘- m California 
showing that out of 2,000 estates examined 
there were 1,789 administered by individuals 
and only 78 by trust companies or banks. 

A survey in Pittsburgh revealed that of 
every 100 average adults, 84 leave no 
estates and only two estates leave more 
than $10,000. In St. Paul, an investigation 
showed that out of 2,353 adult deaths there 
were 1,493 who did not leave enough to 
pay funeral expenses. One of the latest 
tabulations is that made in a large Eastern 
city showing that of 6,360 people who died 
leaving wills, only 331 or less than 5 per 
cent named corporate executors and that 
85 per cent of those appointing individual 
executors, named widows as executrix. And 
lo! the names of trust company officials 
and bank presidents are to be found among 
the latter classification. 

Emphasizing the low cost of corporate 
versus individual management of personal 
trusts and estates a recent calculation, based 
upon average length of administering and 
settling estates by trust companies in New 
York shows that the total yearly cost of a 
corporate trustee or executor is approxi- 
mately one quarter of one per cent of prin- 
cipal or $2.50 per $1,000. 


STANDARDIZING TRUST 
INSTRUMENTS AND FEES 


MOST gratifying aspect of trust 
AN service is the intensive urge and the 

progress toward improvements in 
service and practice. One of the most im- 
portant problems is that of reconciling and 
standardizing clauses in trust instruments 
and drafting of wills which have been ad- 
judicated and lend themselves to uniform- 
ity. The proposed Uniform Principal and 
Income Act submitted by a committee of 
the Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws, published in a recent issue 
of Trust COMPANIES, deserves the united 
support of trust people. 

The legislature of New York has set a 
good example in enacting a modernized 
estate and property transfer law. The 
Uniform Fiduciaries Act governing the 
cashing of fiduciary checks has been pass- 
ed in a number of states. Trust com- 
panies and banks are uniting in observing 
uniform schedules of fees for trust service. 
Rights of national banks to exercise trust 
powers have been clarified and succession 
rights in connection with mergers are being 
validated by state enactments. Antagonism 
by elements in the legal profession has been 
succeeded by enlightened cooperation. Sim- 
plification of trust accounting is being aided 
by ingenious, mechanical devices. The un- 
impeachable record of trust companies in 
guarding estate and trust funds against 
losses through failure or otherwise, has been 
maintained. Splendid work is being ac- 
complished by Corporate Fiduciaries Asso- 
ciations and Trust Sections. 

ae de be 
COME TO THE MID-WINTER 
TRUST CONFERENCE 


HTS year’s national mid-winter Trust 
Conference and annual banquet to be 


held in New York at the Hotel Com- 


modore, February eighteenth to twentieth, 
inclusive, offers the greatest attractions in the 
way of distinguished and able speakers as well 
as valuable trusts, ever provided for any trust 


gathering. Al Smith will “read from the 
record’ at the banquet, and as a full fledged 
trust company man. The best talent has been 
enlisted from the trust field to deliver addresses 
and discussions touching upon every phase of 
trust administration and announcing some 
new 1930 models of trust service. 
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UNITING INSTITUTIONS OF LIFE 
INSURANCE AND TRUST 
SERVICE 


ORMER President Coolidge, in his 
recent Florida address on ‘The Eco- 

nomics of Life Insurance,” dwelt 
upon the fact that “sixty billions of life 
insurance is issued to persons who have an 
average income of less than $5,000.” It 
must occasion surprise that Americans, 
whose words carry weight throughout the 
nation, do not give due emphasis to con- 
vincing experience and facts which demon- 
strate that very heavy proportion of life 
insurance fails in its ultimate purpose unless 
it is made the basis for creating an estate, 
and surrounded with the safeguards which 
can only be supplied by binding up life 
insurance with trust protection. 

If responsibility devolves upon trust 
companies and banks engaged in trust 
service to spread the mantle of protection, 
then it is an even greater duty for the life 
insurance companies to acknowledge the 
value and vigorously sustain their field men 
in writing policies as part of an estate pro- 
gram which aims at financial independence 
and the welfare of the family. Unfor- 
tunately, the executives of some of the 
largest and oldest life insurance companies 
refrain for reasons that are not entirely com- 
mendable to say the word which will unite 
the powerful forces of life insurance and 
trust service. Therein lies the opportunity 
for a wonderful social and economic service 
which calls for unselfish motives. 

In justice and as a tribute to trust com- 
pany management, it is only fair to say that 
they have put themselves 100 per cent be- 
hind the life insurance trust as a ready 
means of building up estates from small 
savings and also conserving values through 
the business insurance trust. Life insurance 
men dispute that 90 per cent of the proceeds 
of life policies distributed annually to in- 
dividual beneficiaries are either dissipated 
or spent within seven years. The actual 
percentage and the manner in which life 
proceeds is spent, is immaterial. The 
lamentable fact remains that the original 
purpose of the insurer is defeated. A large 
proportion of the sixty-seven million of 
Americans who are insured and including 
wives who are designated as beneficiaries of 
50 per cent of the more than one hundred 


billions of outstanding life insurance, be- 
came the special prey of schemers and are 
exposed to the threat of penury, unless such 
insurance is properly trusteed and income 
protected. 


The fact that more than $2,000,000,000 
of life insurance has been brought under 
coverage of trust agreements within the 
past few years and that indications are that 
over $1,000,000,000 additional will be writ- 
ten during 1930, is but a rift in the clouds. 
The amount underwritten represents but 
two per cent of insurance in force. The 
potentialities in this field are further em- 
phasized by the fact that of the $2,057,- 
038,000 disbursements made by American 
and Canadian life insurance companies in 
1928, only $59,621,000 represented pay- 
ments to beneficiaries insured for $100,000 
or more and that by far the greatest total 
consisted of unprotected cash payments on 
$1,000, $2,000 and $5,000 policies. 


% & 
So me 


DETERMINING LOSS OR GAIN 


URING its current session, the Su- 
1) preme Court of the United States, 

in the case of Brewster vs. Gage, con- 
firmed the rule heretofore enunciated that 
in determining loss or gain on the sale of 
property received from a decedent’s estate, 
the cost price will be the value at the date 
of death of the decedent and not at the 
date when the property was turned over 
to the beneficiary. 


There is no question but that this rule 
has worked a hardship in many cases, and 
it does seem unjust to charge one with own- 
ership although transfer of the legal title 
to him must necessarily be postponed, usu- 
ally for a year and, in many cases, even 
longer. The Court pointed out that Con- 
gress unquestionably had power and rea- 
sonably might fix value at the time title 
passed from the decedent as the basis for 
determining gain or loss upon sale of the 
right or the property before or after the 
decree of distribution. It is not inconsistent 
with the rules of law governing the descent 
and distribution of real and personal prop- 
erty of decedents to construe the words in 
question to mean the date of death. The 
rule so established, declared the Court, is 
reasonable and does no violence to the let- 
ter or spirit of the provisions construed. 






































































































































LEGALITY OF REVOCABLE 
TRUSTS 


ISQUIETING decisions recently in 
}) Ohio and Oregon have prompted in- 

quiry into the essential legal validity 
of revocable voluntary trusts, particularly 
where creditors of the trustor may have 
rights involved. The Trust Companies 
Association of Oregon has taken the “‘bull 
by the horns” and in a notable case in that 
jurisdiction, with an unsatisfactory con- 
clusion, was represented by counsel as 
amicus curiae. 

It appeared that in May of 1924, one 
Netta A. Garland, an attorney, transferred 
title to four pieces of property in the City of 
Portland to a trust company in that com- 
munity. The transfers were duly recorded 
so that there could be no question of con- 
structive notice being given to any creditors. 
At the same time, she entered into an agree- 
ment with the trust company providing es- 
sentially that the trust company would deal 
with the property when authorized to do 
so in writing by the trustor, that the trust 
agreement should not be placed on record, 
that the trustor should have control of the 
property during her lifetime unless in- 
capacitated, that upon her death it was to 
be held for a designated beneficiary and 
that the trustor retained the right of 
revocation. 

About a year and a half later, Mrs. Gar- 
land executed her last will and testament 
in which for reasons which do not appear 
conclusively, she conveyed one of the 
properties which had been previously con- 
veyed to the trust company to one of the 
persons named as the ultimate beneficiary 
of the voluntary trust. No other property 
was mentioned in the will specifically. In 
May, 1927, she died. 

At the time that the properties in ques- 
tion were conveyed to the trust company 
and the voluntary trust set. up, the total 
liabilities of the trustor amounted to but a 
few hundred dollars. Her liabilities at her 
death were not greatly in excess of this 
amount, while the value of the property 
placed in trust was very greatly in excess of 
this total. In a series of decisions from the 
lower to the higher courts of Oregon, and 
again upon rehearing, the courts have con- 
strued the trust to have been a nullity be- 
cause of the existence of creditors at the 
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time of its inception. They stated further 
that inasmuch as one of the properties 
originally conveyed to the trust company 
was again intended to be devised by the 
will, there was no intention on the part of 
the trustor to make the trust binding. 
Far-reaching consequences of this series 
of decisions, which from the viewpoint of 
fiduciary executives are extremely unsatis- 
factory, aroused the Trust Companies Asso- 
ciation of Oregon to attempt to secure an 
opposite judgment by presenting a new case 
with similar facts. The situation justifies 
a painstaking survey of conditions through- 
out the country and possible concerted ac- 
tion by trust companies in alleviating this 
unfortunate state of affairs which quite 
possibly exists in other jurisdictions. 


, , 2 
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HEAVY TOLL OF BANK 
SUSPENSIONS 


HE declaration by Comptroller of the 
Currency Pole that “the system of 
banking in rural communities has 
broken down,” receives further confirma- 
tion from the statistics of bank failures and 
suspensions during 1929. The marked in- 
crease in deposit liabilities during the past 
year are confined almost entirely to rural 
communities, emphasizing the economic ne- 
cessity of new alignments favoring branch 
banking and hanking groups in the absence 
of specific legislative provisions. 
Bradstreet’s places total banking sus- 
pensions during 1929 at 314, compared with 
341 in 1928, with estimated liabilities of 
$208,183 ,256 against $133,210,000 the previ- 
ous year and indicated total assets of 
$162,705,973 as against $106,334,958 for 
1928. R. G. Dunn & Co. report 437 sus- 
pensions in 1929 with indebtedness of 
$218,796,000. The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency summarizes total bank suspensions 
during the last nine years at 4,228 state 
and private banks and 697 national banks, 
with deposit liabilities of $1,500,000,000. 
Prospects of constructive banking legis- 
lation at this session of Congress appear 
dim. The tariff has the right of way and 
the banking committees of both chambers 
are intent on conducting investigations. 
Senator Glass proposes a resolution calling 
for a “committee probe.” Congressman 
McFadden has introduced a bill enlarging 
scope of Comptroller’s examining functions. 


FACING THE FACTS IN AMERICAN BUSINESS 
SITUATION 


INEVITABLE READJUSTMENTS WHICH MAKE FOR CLEARER 
ECONOMIC VISIBILITY 


ROGER W. BABSON 


Head of Babson Statistical Organization 


(Epiror’s Notre: 


Developments since the stock market collapse provide sufficient 


proof of unimpaired strength and virility which reside in American business, industry 


and in monetary and credit structures. 


Confidence is needed and justified. 


The general 


atmosphere has been cleansed of speculative bedevilments, but sound judgment, especially 
in shaping business and banking policies, demands that the facts in the situation should 


be frankly recognized. 


Old fashioned formulas and yardsticks have come back into style. 


Mr. Babson was among the unheeded prophets who “called the turn” before the market 


break. 
unwdrranted pessimism.) 


ACTS and economic values are still the 

reliable implements which we must use 

in appraising business conditions and 
interpreting prospects for the year 1930. Af- 
ter what we have witnessed in the stock 
market it is foolhardy to say that market 
equilibrium can be immediately restored: 
Throughout all history, after a speculative 
boom and colossal collapse such as experi- 
enced in 1929, a period of foundation build- 
ing and readjustment must ensue. We have 
had an extended period of prosperity, show- 
ing a five-year area of practically unbroken 
good business. It is only logical that sooner 
or later some rest period from this fitful 
era of overexpansion would take place. Un- 
der an ideal economic system there would be 
no peaks of prosperity or pits of depression, 
but that time is still beyond the horizon. 
Meanwhile, as long as prosperity is  pro- 
jected upward to a point where it becomes 
inflation, we must expect that consequences 
will be inevitable and to a great extent un- 
preventable. 


Stock Market Outlook 

President Hoover has taken the wisest 
possible course in meeting an impending re- 
adjustment in business. Government con- 
struction projects, new public utility devel- 
opments and other channels through which 
any labor surplus is to be absorbed during 
the current year will, of course, take up some 
of the slack. Unfortunately, however, our 
economic machine is too cumbersome to be 
easily and quickly turned about by palliative 
measures of this kind. 


His predictions for 1930 appear logical and free from either undue optimism or 


Just as stocks tend in a period of infla- 
tion to reach levels far beyond their real 
worth, it is equally true in the reaction that 
follows they will seek points far below what 
is a fair price in terms of security yields and 
earnings. I believe that while the market 
may have temporary fluctuations up and 
down, the averages will not hold their po- 
sition on the rallies, but will drag at times 
to low levels in the first months of 1930. Of 
course, in individual cases, stocks may have 
already seen their lowest points, but I feel 
that stock buyers are going to have plenty 
of time to complete their purchases of stocks 
at bargain levels. At this period there are 
several maxims which those interested in the 
stock market should unquestionably follow: 

(1) Do not try to put all your money in 
the market at once. Take your time and 
make careful studies. 

(2) Investigate earnings and yield. If 
the company is not situated to give good 
earnings in 1930 and 1931, let it alone. Past 
earnings mean little—look to future pros- 
pects. Again, if the dividend yield is too 
small, forget that issue and pass on to some 
stock more promising. Don’t forget, also, 
that dividends can be cut. 

(8) Do not over-concentrate on 
sue, do not overload. And buy your stocks 
outright! It would seem that the Ameri- 
can public should have learned its lesson 
relative to buying stocks on borrowed money 
this past year. 


any is- 


Favorable Credit and Money Situation 
The most healthy monetary situation for 
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a long time now seems safely established. 
Money rates over the next few months 
should average somewhere around present 
levels. This signifies the most healthy mon- 
etary situation for many months, but it does 
not mean exceedingly easy money. Gold is 
going out of this country to help foreign 
credit conditions, but this trend should not 
have a marked influence on money rates be- 
eause of the sharp reduction in the demand 
for funds here. Moreover, with speculation 
stunned and with the business needs shrink- 
ing, banks should be able to remedy the 
credit strain caused by excess stock specu- 
lation. Indications are that from now on 
business will be able to obtain ample credit 
at more favorable rates. Money may tem- 
porarily stiffen during periods of stress, but 
the long-time trend is downward. 

One encouraging feature in the general 
financial situation is the strong position of 
the Federal Reserve banks. For some time 
these have insisted that member banks li- 
quidate their borrowings. Moreover, the sys- 
tem has lightened the pressure on money 
‘ates by increasing its holdings of bills and 
government securities. These operations tend 
to ease money. Another development is re- 
cent conferences at Baden-Baden which cen- 
ter around a move for cheaper world credit. 
Lowering the Bank of England rate indicates 
the trend. Large interests are trying to pre- 
pare financial markets for the flotation of 
the German Reparation Bonds. In order 
that this operation will be fully successful, 
money conditions must be favorable. For 
some time to come comparatively low money 
‘ates should prevail, and business and agri- 
cultural needs should be met more easily. 


Predicts a Good Bond Market 


The easing of money rates and the blow 
dealt to speculatixe excesses have created a 
most favorable situation as regards bonds. 
It may seem ridiculous, in view of the pro- 
paganda of last year, to say a good word 
for the old fashioned bond. For two years 
past the investing public of America has 
hardly been on speaking terms with our fixed 
interest securities, but I prophesy that we 
are in for a year which will be dear to the 
bond salesman’s heart. 

Wise investors have already accumulated 
good lines of bonds at pretty attractive 
prices, and the bargains will soon be disap- 
pearing. A chart of the bond line shows 
that bonds declined more or less steadily 
since early in 1928 until they got down to 
1925 levels last fall. Since then they have, 
of course, rallied a little, and the lower 











money rates I have referred to should give 
a good bond market for 1930. Remember, 
also, the growing equities behind many bonds 
today. 

In passing, I call attention to semi-invest- 
ments, in the shape of convertible bonds. 
Convertible bonds and issues carrying stock 
purchase warrants offer very attractive op- 
portunities just now. In fact, they are a par- 
ticularly desirable medium for those who 
have funds to place in semi-investment se- 
curities, but who may hesitate to buy stocks 
at the moment. There are now some ex- 
ceptional bargains in this field. A reason- 
able degree of security is afforded with very 
high yields, together with the possibility of 
appreciation. 


Commodity Prices and Industrial Trend 

Easier money rates have always produced 
a tendency toward lower commodity prices. 
A declining trend in general commodity 
prices is, of course, inevitable during 1930. 
Competition is going to be keyed up higher 
and price-cutting will be on a larger scale 
as a consequence of lessened business activ- 
ity. Buyers should generally go slow. Of 
course, we must consider industrial commo- 
dities and the crop commodities under two 
separate heads. As to industrial lines, the 
downward trend should be most evident in 
luxury goods and non-essential lines. The 
outlook is for general business activity to 
slacken still more over the next few months. 
The extent of the drop in business and com- 
modity prices will be somewhat greater be- 
cause of the stock market crash, which cut 
purchasing power sharply. With producing 
capacities large, industry will try to keep 
busy and some price cutting to stimulate 
buying is anticipated. 

This is why I have not been able to believe, 
for instance, that copper metal could be held 
around eighteen cents. Those in control 
have certainly done a good job at this, but 
you cannot fight fundamental trends. 

Agricultural and related products should 
be affected the least by the recent change in 
financial conditions. Prices of farm products 
declined in sympathy with the stock market 
collapse, especially the more _— speculative 
items, but gradually higher levels are prob- 
able over the next few months. Remember, 
that all trade will probably hold back more 
than is really necessary, pending a clearer 
picture of 1930. This should be the buyer’s 
cue to order lightly and keep close tabs on 
business developments. How much business 
falls off and how low prices will go, will 
be indicated generally by what happens in 
the building, steel and automobile industries. 
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Building, Steel and Automotive Industries 


What about the building industry? Con- 
sidering it one of the major industries of the 
country, we must face the fact that the total 
amount of construction in 1930 will probably 
be under the levels of the past few years. 
While cheaper money will gradually encour- 
age speculative building, particularly resi- 
dential, yet this favorable factor alone can- 
not at once offset the general lack of confi- 
dence that will exist as far as new building 
is concerned. Public works and utilities look 
the most favorable of all the building groups. 
President Hoover’s program can be applied 
to a great advantage in this respect. Indus- 
try should feel the effects of this practical 
and worth while movement. Later, the fa- 
vorable financing terms which will continue 
to exist should bring a certain amount of 
other new building into those sections where 
it is most needed. 

Conditions in the motor industry are too 


well known to need any comment. Automo- 
bile production is already being sharply cur- 
tuiled because of what has happened in the 
stock market. Moreover, the industry is 
faced with overproduction. The  second- 
hand car market is something which will 
need to be worked out. Orders for cars have 
been cancelled and there will be a consider- 
able number of repossessions. This means 
further resistance to the sale of new cars, 
and some price cutting. This applies to the 
automobile, tire and accessories concerns as 
well. New business will tend toward small- 
er-and lower priced machines. I look for 
fewer companies before the year is over, 
but this will really strengthen the industry. 

The outlook for steel is in part a corol- 
lary to the building and automobile lines. 
Inasmuch as it will take time to bring out 
any considerable demand from these two 
lines, the steel industry will have to draw 
more largely from its other sources of busi- 
ness. The railroads, of course, are in posi- 
tion to place good orders, and heavy con- 
struction projects will help as the year wears 
on. The foreign business may offer a solu- 
tion, but indications are that the balance 
of foreign trade may shift in the next few 
months, with imports tending to increase 
more than exports. Exports for some time 
have been paid for in gold. Now the metal 
is being withdrawn to protect foreign credit 
and to strengthen foreign banking positions. 


Bearing the Brunt of Business Readjustment 
As to sales, the farming sections, on the 


whole, offer better opportunities than the 
industrial areas. The direct effect of the 


» Vere, 


market crash is, of course, being felt in the 
urban areas and the brunt of the business 
readjustment is going to be borne by the 
industrial communities. Furthermore, dur- 
ing any industrial depression it is always 
true that men leave the cities to return to 
the farms. This movement re-focuses eco- 
nomic activity and makes the agricultural 
sections the more favorable from a_ sales 
standpoint. Moreover, during an industrial 
depression, while the prices of manufactured 
goods decline, agricultural prices can al- 
ways be maintained at more favorable levels. 
This is because they are not influenced so 
much by competition. The sales of costly 
goods and of non-essentials are going to be 
cut during 1930. A great deal of buying will 
be transferred to medium and low priced 
goods. Staples should be the least influenced 
by any impaired buying power. We must 
all continue to eat and live, and the neces- 
saries of life will get first call. 

Although I do not look for any immediate 
distress due to unemployment, yet there will 
be an increasing available labor surplus in 
practically all lines during 1930. President 
Hoover’s efforts are aimed in part to meet 
this situation and to the degree that they 
are successful, unemployment will be less se- 
But even where workers may not be 
dropped, lessened hours of labor may tbe 
necessary, as industrial activity slackens. 
This will mean a wage level that will find 
the pressure definitely on the downward side, 
although all will cooperate to keep the wage 
scale as far intact as possible, even though 
the total pay roll may be smaller. 

I have just spoken of the necessaries of 
life. This is why the better managed food 
companies, miscellaneous chain stores and 
similar merchandising organizations should 
do well in 1930, and I am hopeful that such 
long depressed lines as textiles and sugar 
will turn for the better. There are also some 
leading industries where activity should be 
good. From present indications, outstand- 
ing improvement is possible in the oil indus- 
try. I recognize the fact that the rate of 
increase in consumption may be checked, but 
the radical step taken in California to cut 
oil production should reduce total supplies 
on hand. It looks now as if general cur- 
tailment is under way. This should greatly 
strengthen the statistical position of the oil 
industry. Electric light and power, and the 
gas companies will continue to expand al- 
though their growth may be temporarily at 
a lower rate. However, the long-term out- 
look for the power and gas business is very 
good. 
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Applying Recently Taught Lessons 

We are learning some valuable lessons and 
when we have them fully learned there 
will be a better outlook than there has been 
for many months. Let us hope that our busi- 
ness leaders will not attempt to “make wa- 
ter run up hill.” 

A final word: 





1—Every cobbler should return to his 
last. Spend less time fussing with the 


stocks of other companies and put more 

time on the balance sheets and income 

statements of your own business. 
2—Watch your credits and push col- 


°, 
“~ 


7 
~~ 


lections with discriminating vigor. Shape 
your advertising and selling to conform 
to changed conditions. 





3—More people will prefer bonds in 
1930 than was the case in 1929. Get 
your full quota of well chosen bonds be- 
fore the market advances. 

4—Remember that those who dissi- 
pate their funds on the rallies will find 
themselves empty-handed when the big 
stock bargains come. 
In 1930 
take chances! 


5 make chances instead of 
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WHAT THE YEAR 1930 HAS IN STORE 


ARTHUR REYNOLDS 
Chairman of the Board, Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company, Chicago 





F a standard or pattern is needed as to 

business prospects during 1930, it is to be 

found in the average of production, trade 
and profits during 1927. The efforts of Presi- 
dent Hoover will undoubtedly have an effect, 
but the impulse to renewed activity will be 
the time honored one of depleted stocks. An 
added impulse will be felt from any increase 
in construction and particularly from the 
increase in exports that is reasonably to be 
expected. 


It is doubtful if new building will exceed 
the figures for 1929 and it will be March or 
April before any increase is likely. But con- 
struction—including buildings, roads, public 
works, all kinds of industrial additions and 
betterments—should exceed the 1929 figures 
and the effect of this should be felt in the 
second quarter of 1930. An outflow of gold, 
for some months, is probable and will operate 
as a check on the decline in money rates, un- 
offset by Reserve Bank purchases of 
government securities and perhaps a lower- 
ing of interest rates in Europe. 


less 


The test for duration of the business reces- 
sion should be found in the amount of expan- 
sion in the spring. If there is the normal sea- 
sonal increase, prospects will be bright indeed. 
If an increase, but not as large as usual, the 
duration of the recession will be slightly 
longer. It is scarcely a possibility, much less 
a probability, that industrial production will 
drop off to the extremely low figures of June 
and July, 1924, or even to the average for 
that vear, which was below that of 1928-25. 
The average of industrial production in 1927 
seems much more reasonable, as a minimum. 





The movement of freight—probably the best 
index of the volume of trade—should average 
out as well as in 1927. The spread between 
production and trade will be than in 
1929, with consumption only slightly below 
production. 

Profits may approximate the figures for 
1928 even more closely than those for 1927. 
An examination of the net profits of all cor- 
porations in the United States shows that 
the business recession of 1924 reduced profits 
only some 12 per cent that year ,compared 


less 


with the figures of the preceding twelve 
months. The reduction attributable to the 


recession of 1927 was only a little over 9 per 
cent, compared with profits in 1926. If, in 
1930, there should be as much asa 15 per cent 
reduction from a conservative estimate of 
profits for 1929, the result would be a figure 
nearly as large as in 1928. <A 20 per cent re- 
duction —an absurdly large figure — would 
still leave profits larger than in 1927. 

Suggesting a business average at least as 
large as in 1927 does not mean that all in- 
dustries or all concerns in those industries 
will fare exactly alike. It would be too much 
to expect complete uniformity of business ac- 
tivity and profits in all lines of business and 
all sections of the country. And it is certain 
that profits will depend even more than in 
recent years on the quality of business man- 
agement. 

Fundamental conditions are sound. Busi- 
ness men can look forward to the new year 
with confidence. I believe that at the close 
of 1980 it will be found that the volume 
has been larger than expected and _ profits 
satisfactory, 
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REVIEW OF IMPORTANT DECISIONS AFFECTING 
OF 


TAXATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


ESTATES AND TRUSTS 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT ABOLISHES MULTIPLE TAXATION 
ON INTANGIBLES AS UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


RUSSELL L. BRADFCRD 
Of the New York Bar 


(Epitror’s NOTE: 


Mr. Bradford surveys herewith for the benefit of readers of Trust 


CoMPANIES the more important decisions of the past year by the United States Supreme 
Court and courts of lower jurisdiction relating to federal and state inheritance taxation, 


income tares and personal property tares as affecting estates and trusts. 


He devotes 


special comment to perhaps the most important tax decision of recent years, namely the 
recent ruling of the United States Supreme Court in the case of the Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Company, executor of Taylor Estate vs. State of Minnesota which is far-reaching 
in its effect in establishing for the first time that “intangibles” embracing bonds, certifi- 
cates of indebtedness and choses in action (and possibly stocks?) are exempt from mut- 


tiple inheritance taxes and subject only to tax at the state of the decedent. 


Other deci- 


sions of prime interest to fiduciaries are also reviewed.) 


T is told that during a debate in the Sen- 
ate, Senator Dingley, after going over an 
array of figures as to the application of 

the tariff laws, said that the matter was 
quite simple if one only understood it, to 
which Senator Zebulon Vance of North Caro- 
lina replied with the following story. 

On one occasion, he relates, while going 
through the rural districts of North Caro- 
lina, he stopped in an old negro’s cabin to 
get a drink of water. He then asked the 
negro if he knew what time it was. The 
negro looked up at a clock resting on the 
shelf and said it was exactly twenty min- 
utes after twelve o'clock. Senator Vance 
asked, “Did you tell by the sun?” “No, sir,” 
replied the old negro, “I told by that clock.” 
“But that clock doesn’t say it’s twenty min- 
utes after twelve,” said Senator Vance. “Yes, 
sir, it do,” replied the old negro. “When the 
big hand points to nine and the little hand 
to about three minutes after eleven, then 
it’s twenty minutes after twelve by that 
clock. That clock keeps better time than any 
clock I ever had. The only thing about it 
is you have got to understand it before it’s 
of any use. Then it is quite simple.” 

Many of the laws, and particularly the 
taxing laws, applying to the administration 
of estates and trusts have all the simplicity 
of a tariff bill or of this old negro’s clock if 
one only understood them or understood the 
decisions that have sought to interpret those 
laws. The difficulty to taxpayers, tax ofli- 


cials, and even the courts, has been in under- 
standing. 

Taxes in the sense of substantially weigh- 
ing upon estates and trusts are relatively 
new. Inheritance taxes, in so far as they 
have been noticeable as a burden upon es- 
tates, really commenced to attract attention 
after the enactment of the Federal Estate 
Tax Act, and except in Wisconsin there were 
no income taxes until 1913. It is thus quite 
obvious that these relatively new laws 4s 
yet have not been perfected nor has the in- 
terpretation of those laws that have re- 
mained unchanged been crystallized into any 
definite formula for guidance. However, the 
courts are gradually clarifying the law. 

The observations in this brief article will 
have to do with the court’s interpretation 
of cases arising under inheritance tax or 
death duty laws, income tax laws and _ per- 
sonal property tax laws as they may apply 
to administration of estates and trusts. 


INHERITANCE TAX LAWS 


Supreme Court Outlaws Multiple Tax on 
‘‘Intangibles”’ 

One of the latest decisions, and one that 
perhaps more properly comes in the category 
of 1980 decisions rather than that of 1929 
is the decision in the case of The Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Company, Executor of Henry 
R. Taylor Estate, vs. State of Minnesota, de- 
cided by the United States Supreme Court on 
January 6, 1930. 
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This decision is one of supreme importance. 
The duplicate and multiple taxation for in- 
heritance tax purposes, that occasioned so 
much discussion and criticism by economists 
and by taxpayers for the past few years, 
is by this decision eliminated, certainly to 
the extent of the taxability of bonds, and 
choses in action. 

The facts of this case, briefly, are that 
Henry R. Taylor, a resident of New York, 
died leaving an estate which consisted, 
among other assets, of approximately $300,- 
000 of coupon and registered bonds and cer- 
tificates of indebtedness of the cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul and of the state of 
Minnesota. Minnesota undertook to impose 
its transfer inheritance tax upon the trans- 
fer of these bonds. This was done upon 
the theory that the bonds could have been 
collected in no place except the state of 
Minnesota, and that jurisdiction of the debtor 
was jurisdiction for the purpose of taxation. 
The doctrine in this respect had been laid 
down by the United States Supreme Court 
in Blackstone vs. Miller (188 U. S. 189). 


Overrules Decision in Blackstone vs. 
Miller Case 

The court definitely overruled Blackstone 
vs. Miller saying that the cases which justi- 
fied and upheld duplicate or multiple taxa- 
tion upon intangibles “no longer could be 
regarded as a correct exposition of existing 
law.” The basis, to some extent of the deci- 
sion, is indicated in the following language 
used by the court :— 

“Primitive conditions have passed; busi- 
ness is now transacted on a national scale. 
A very large part of the country’s wealth 
is invested in negotiable securities whose 
protection against discrimination, unjust and 
oppressive taxation, is matter of greatest 
moment. * * * And, certainly, existing con- 
ditions imperatively demand protection of 
choses in action against multiple tagation. 
* * * For many years the trend of the deci- 
sions here has been in that direction.” 


The court decided that the state of Minne- 
sota could not impose a tax upon these 
bonds. The court indicates that intangible 
securities may be taxed only at the residence 
of the decedent for purposes of inheritance 
tax, thus applying the doctrine of mobilia 
sequuntur personam. 

It has long been the rule in the law of 
taxation that real estate may be taxed only 
by the taxing power having jurisdiction of 
it. For tangible personal property it has 
been held that a personal property tax may 
be imposed only where the property is lo- 
cated and nowhere else—(Union Refrig. 


Transit Company vs. Kentucky, 199 U. S. 
194). In the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in 1925 in Frick vs. Pennsyl- 
vania (268 U. S. 473), it was decided that 
for inheritance tax purposes tangible per- 
sonal property was subject to tax only where 
it was permanently located and not at the 
domicile of the decedent unless it was located 
there. Thus in these two species of property 
the law has been definitely fixed. It had 
been left uncertain with regard to intangible 
personal property. 


Constitutional as Well as Statutory 
Reciprocity 

Under the construction indicated by the 
courts in their prior decisions it was quite 
possible for intangible property to be taxed 
at three, four or more places for death duty 
purposes. This had created a situation in 
the United States that had become if not 
intolerable at least irksome and burdensome. 
In order to prevent a too liberal slicing of 
estates or a free for all sacking of the 
property of decedents, it became necessary 
for the states to pass reciprocal inheritance 
tax laws exempting intangibles of non-resi- 
dents from tax if the state of the decedent 
likewise exempted similar assets of decedents 
of those states. Approximately thirty-six 
states now belong to this reciprocal group. 

But the Supreme Court indicates in this 
decision a probability that the reciprocal ar- 
rangements were not necessary, though it 
does not decide this. In other words, there 
is now constitutional, as well as statutory. 
reciprocity. The court says in one place :— 

“Taxation is an intensely practical mat- 
ter and laws in respect of it should be con- 
strued and applied with a view of avoiding, 
so far as possible, unjust and oppressive con- 
sequences. We have determined that in gen- 
eral intangibles may be properly taxed at 
the domicile of their owner and we can find 
no sufficient reason for saying that they are 
not entitled to enjoy an immunity against 
taxation at more than one place similar to 
that accorded to tangibles. The difference 
between the two things, although obvious 
enough, seems insufficient to justify the harsh 
and oppressive discrimination against intan- 
gibles contended for on behalf of Minnesota.” 


Whether there is a right to impose a tax 
by virtue of the physical presence in a state 
of the securities, the court does not say; 
nor does the court in terms overrule Wheeler 
vs. Sohmer (2338 U. S. 484), in which cas2 
bonds and notes owned by a non-resident of 
New York, and which bonds and notes were 
obligations of residents other than New York, 
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and which bunds and notes were in a safe 
deposit in New York, were held subject to 
tax by New York. While the court does not 
overrule Wheeler vs. Sohmer, apparently the 
language of the court indicates that the doc- 
trine there laid down is overruled. 


Question as to Stocks as “Intangibles” 

The question presents itself now whether 
in the use of the words “intangibles” the 
court includes stocks of corporations. They 
are generally known as intangibles. Never- 
theless, the court had permitted in the deci- 
sion of Frick vs. Pennsylvania the state of 
Pennsylvania to impose a tax upon stocks of 
corporations organized in other states and 
owned by a resident decedent of Pennsyl- 
vania, but only at the value of those stocks 
after that value had been reduced by the 
amount of the tax paid to the states of incor- 
poration. Therefore the Supreme Court had, 
it would seem, recognized that the stocks 
were being taxed by two taxing authorities. 
True, the court did not decide in the Frick 
case the question of whether the state of in- 
corporation could properly impose its inher- 
itance tax for that specific question was not 
in issue. The general language of the court 
in The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company case, 
however, would seem to cover stocks as well 
as bonds or choses in action. 

Messrs. Justices Holmes and Brandeis dis- 
sented from the majority opinion of the court 
in the Minnesota tax. 

This decision is far reaching. It certainly 
indicates a definite trend in the court’s min: 
to the end that duplicate and multiple in- 
heritance taxation will not be countenanced 
if it be possible for the Supreme Court to 
find reasons to prevent it. 


A decision of a somewhat similar nature 
was rendered by the Supreme Court of Ohio 
in the case of Tax Commission vs. Corwin 
(168 N. E. 390). This case held that promis- 
sory notes secured by real estate in Ohio 
and which notes were kept in Ohio but 
merely for convenience and in order to col- 
lect installments thereon were not subject to 
the succession or inheritance tax in a ease 


where the decedent was a non-resident of 
Ohio. 


Mortality Tables for Calculation of Taxable 
Life Estate 

Another decision of importance decided 
during 1929 was that of Ithaca Trust Com- 
pany, Executor of the Estate of Stewart vs. 
United States. In this case the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided that a 
trust created by will for the benefit of the 
decedent’s wife for life with the remainders 


to charity but providing that she might have 
authority to use from the principal, as well 
as any income, any sum “that may be neces- 
sary to suitably maintain her in as much 
comfort as she now enjoys” did not render 
the bequest to charity uncertain and thus 
held that it was exempt from tax. 


The widow died before the tax was actu- 
ally assessed. The estate claimed that the 
amount of tax imposed upon the bequest 
should be calculated upon the period of the 
life of the widow from the date of death 
of the testator to the time the life tenant 
died and not from the date of the death of 
the testator to the prospective death of the 
widow according to the mortality tables. The 
Supreme Court held that the use of the mor- 
tality tables was proper and the situation 
as it existed at the moment of the death 
of the testator was the basis of the imposi- 
tion of the tax. 


The court also decided that there were 
sufficient funds in the estate to keep the 
widow in such comfort as she had been there- 
tofore enjoying out of the income, and that 
the remainder, that is the principal, was 
properly exempt from the tax. 

This decision in respect of the use of the 
mortality tables for the calculation of the 
taxable life estate is in accordance with the 
decisions of the State courts in respect of 
state inheritance taxes, but it is the first 
time that the federal statute has been con- 
strued in this reference. 


Decision Affecting New York Transfer Tax 
and Tax on Contingent Remainders 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
also upheld the New York transfer tax in 
the case of Salomon vs. State Tar Commis- 
sion (278 U. S. 484). This case was known 
in the New York courts as Matter of Hecht. 
The point involved in that case was whether 
the provision of the transfer tax law of 
New York which provided, that where prop- 
erty is left by a decedent in trust with con- 
tingent remainders over, subjected to tax the 
value of the life estate and also the full 
value of the property without deduction of 
the value of the life estate. The constitu- 
tionality of this provision was in issue in 
the United States Supreme Court. The Court 
of Appeals of New York had upheld the 
statute and the Supreme Court of the United 
States affirmed the decision of the Court of 
Appeals. 

This very novel way of assessing the tax 
was justified by the state upon the ground 
that the tax upon the contingent remainder 
was not actually paid into the treasury of 
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the state of New York but was deposited, 
the income therefrom or interest thereon be- 
ing payable to the life tenant during his life, 
and the state therefore lost the use of the 
money during this period. This method of 
taxing merely compensated for the loss of 
the use of the money during that period. If 
a life tenant lived out his life expectancy 
to an exact minute, the justification would 
not seem without merit. The tax was chal- 
lenged upon the ground that the value of the 
property left by the decedent was taxed at 
more than its value, and that therefore the 
statute undertook to say as a matter of fact 
that the property had a value in excess of 
its value. As far as the writer is advised, 
fortunately, no other state has adopted such 
a law. 


Also during 1929 the Supreme Court de- 
eided the cases of Chase National Bank vs. 
United States (278 U. S. 327), and Reinecke 
vs. Northern Trust Company (278 U. S. 336). 
These two cases, however, were treated in 
an article in the January, 1929, issue of 
Trust COMPANIES, as the decisions were ren- 
dered the first part of January of last year. 


STATE INHERITANCE TAX CASES 
Massachusetts Decision Involving Transfer 
in Trust 

The Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts in September of 1929 decided the case 
of Coolidge vs. Commissioner (167 N. E. 
757). This case involved a transfer in trust 
made by Julia and Jefferson Coolidge in 
1907, the income from which was reserved 
to them during their lives with the remain- 
der over to their children upon the death 
of the survivor. Subsequently to the trans- 
fer the state of Massachusetts imposed a 
tax upon all transfers intended to take ef- 
fect in possession or enjoyment at or after 
death. 

In 1917 after the enactment of this law 
the grantors surrendered and gave up the 
income or life use of the property to the 
children, who thereupon had all of the bene- 
fits of actual ownership. Julia Coolidge died 
in 1921. Jefferson Coolidge died in 1925. 
Upon his death the state of Massachusetts 
claimed that this transfer was subject to 
tax notwithstanding there was no usufruct 
reserved to the grantors, upon the ground 
that the children did not indefeasibly come 
into actual possession and enjoyment of the 
property until the death of Jefferson Cool- 
idge, the survivor of the trustors. If they 
did not come into possession of the property 
indefeasibly until that date, then the law 
of Massachusetts was properly applicable 
because the Massachusetts tax is a tax upon 


succession, or the right to succeed to prop- 
erty, and this succession did not take place 
until after the statute had been enacted, 
that is to say did not take effect until 1925. 
The court therefore upheld the tax in this 
instance. 


Decision Out of Line With Judicial Doctrine 

This decision while in keeping with some 
three decisions rendered by the lower courts 
of the state of New York is out of line with 
the decisions throughout the country upon 
this point. The better doctrine, and supported 
by the greater weight of authority, is that a 
transfer is one intended to take effect in 
possession or enjoyment only if, and only to 
the extent that, there is a reservation of 
income or the uses of the property during 
the life of the grantor. If there be no in- 
come or uses reserved or enjoyed, then upon 
the death of the grantor there is no shift- 
ing of economic benefits, which is in its 
essence the basis of the tax. If there be no 
transfer there is nothing upon which the tax 
may fasten. Upon the death of Jefferson 
Coolidge there was no transfer of any prop- 
erty or property right from him to anyone. 

However, the Massachusetts Court held 
that the statute was applicable and the tax 
was properly imposed. 


Decision Affecting Irrevocable Trust 

There is pending in the Supreme Court of 
the United States a case involving a point 
to some extent similar to the above case of 
Coolidge vs. Commissioner. This is the case 
of May, et al. vs. Heiner (25 Fed. (2d) 1004) 
decided in 1928 by the United States District 
Court for the Western District of Pennsyl- 
vania and affirmed by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circui: 
in 1929. (31 Fed. (2d) 1017). 

The facts in this case were that Pauline 
May conveyed property in 1917 irrevocably 
to trustees, the income to be paid to her hus- 
band, Barney May, during his lifetime, and 
after his decease to her, and after her death 
or his death, whichever last occurred, the 
corpus of the trust was to be distributed 
among certain named remaindermen. Paul- 
ine May died on March 25, 1920, and prior 
to her husband. 

The District Court held the transfer sub- 
ject to the federal estate tax upon the groun:l 
that the children could not come into the 
beneficial enjoyment and possession of the 
property until the death of the grantor, and 
therefore the transaction was within the 
Statute. As in the case of Coolidge vs. Com- 
missioner above cited, this case is out of 
line with the weight of authority throughout 
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the United States. The Supreme Court has 
not, as yet, passed upon the question though 
in all probability it will be argued sometime 
during this term of the court. 


Involving Transfer of Property in Trust 

A ease of some interest that just lately 
has been argued in the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third Circuit is that of Carnill 
vs. McCaughn. This was decided by the 
United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania in February of 1929 
(30 Fed. (2d) 696). This case involved a 
transfer of property in trust in August of 
1920 and in which transfer the grantor re- 
served to himself the income during his life. 


The decedent died in 1925 during the pen- 
dency of the Revenue Act of 1924. It was 
claimed by ithe taxpayer, first, that the 
transfer was not one intended to take ef-ect 
in possession or enjoyment at or after death 
within the purview of the law, and, second, 
that the Revenue Act of 1924 applied only 
to transfers made subsequently to that Act, 
and, third, that if it was eonstrued to apply 
to transfers made before the effective date 
of the 1924 Act the law was unconstitutional. 


The court construes the 1924 Revenue Act 
as being not applicable to transfers made or 
trusts created prior to the enactment of that 
Act but continues, and holds, secondly, that 
as the transfer was irrevocable it is not one 
intended to take effect in possession or enjoy- 
ment at or after death. 

In view of the fact that there was a reser- 
vation of income, it would seem that this 
transaction is within the purview of the 
Federal Estate Tax Act. If the decision had 
been placed upon constitutional grounds, 
that is, that the Federal Government may 
not impose an excise upon transfers inter 
vivos and measure the tax by the value of 
the property at a later date, that is to say 
at the date of death, and in addition add 
the value of that property to the value of 
the property actually owned and transferred 
at and by reason of death, it would have 
seemed more tenable. The reasons given by 
the court render the decision one out of line 
with the state decisions construing similar 
language of state statutes. The decision of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
in this case will be awaited with interest. 


Flat Rate Tax on Transfers Held 
Unconstitutional 
The Supreme Court of Appeals of the State 
of Virginia in Virginia vs. Fleet (147 S. E. 
468), has held that the Virginia two per 
centum flat rate tax upon transfers at death 


was unconstitutional. This case follows the 


decision in the New York Court of Smith 
vs. Loughman (245 N. Y. 486), wherein the 
New York tax was held unconstitutional as 
in conflict with the Federal Constitution. 
The Supreme Court of the United States de- 
nied a writ of certiorari in the Fleet case in 
May of this year. This involves no new 
doctrine, as the law in most respects was 
settled by the decision of the New York 
Court of Appeals and the subsequent denial 
of a writ of certiorari by the United States 
Supreme Court in the New York case. 


Affecting Transfer Subject to Amendment or 
Revocation 

Another decision of interest, though by a 
lower court, is the decision in the Matter of 
Feustman decided by the Surrogates’ Court 
of New York County (reported in New York 
Law Journal of June 14, 1929). This case 
held under the New York statute providing 
that any transfer subject to a power of 
amendment, alteration or revocation or 
change of the beneficial enjoyment by the - 
grantor either alone or in conjunction with 
someone else, was subject to tax. 


In this case the instrument of transfer 
specifically stated that under no conditions 
could the grantor revest himself with the 
title to or ownership of the property, or the 
income therefrom, but he did not reserve the 
right during his life to rearrange the dis- 
tributive portions of the corpus of the trust 
property. The court held the transfer sub- 
ject to tax, but as it was irrevocable and 
not made in contemplation of death, it was 
subject to tax as a separate transfer from 
the remaining portion of the estate of the 
decedent. 

The case is interesting only because it is 
the first case, to which the writer’s attention 
has been called, decided by any of the courts 
holding that a transfer is subject to tax 
where the transferor had no right under 
any conditions to revoke the transfer itself 
and reserved nothing of property or prop- 
erty rights to himself, and was not meas- 
ured by his life. The case, however, lays 
down no new proposition of law, as it merely 
applied the statute which, in not unambigu- 
ous terms, covered the transaction. 


INCOME TAX CASES 
Supreme Court Determines Status of Com- 
puting Gain or Loss 
The rule as to what basis shall be used 
for the purposes of computing gain or loss 
upon the sale of property received by a 
legatee, heir or distributee, under the Rev- 
enue Acts prior to that of 1928, apparently 

























































































































































































is now settled by the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court on January 6, 1930, 
in the case of Brewster vs. Gage. The Su- 
preme Court on that date affirmed the de- 
cision of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit in that case 
(30 Fed. (2d) 604), which held that the 
values as of the date of death shall be the 
basic value of the property for the purpose 
of computing gain or loss upon the subse- 
quent sale thereof whether by executor, ad- 
ministrator, legatee, distributee, testamen- 
tary trustee, etc. This has been the con- 
struction of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
since the enactment of the first laws in that 
respect. However, the law read that the 
basis should be the value as of the date of 
“acquisition.” The Court of Claims, as well 
as the Board of Tax Appeals (Matthiessen 
vs. United States (65 Ct. of Cl. 484, and Ap- 
peal of Matthiessen, 2 B. T. A. 921) had held 
that the word “acquisition” meant what it 
said and that the value of the property as 
of that date was the basic value for the 
purposes of computing gain or loss. 

The Supreme Court, in part, rests its deci- 
sion apparently upon two grounds, first, that 
the earlier income tax laws as interpreted 
by the Treasury Department had meant that 
the value as of the date of death was the 
proper basic cost price and that Congress 
having reenacted the law without any change 
in the use of the words, must have known 
the interpretation given to the law by the 
Internal Revenue Department. Therefore, by 
reenacting the law it gave to the law the 
same interpretation given to it by the Treas- 
ury Department. The second reason and a 
corollary to some extent of the first was that 
the Revenue Act of 1928 had definitely pro- 
vided the different bases for computing gain 
or loss upon the sale of property received 
from a decedent, and that this law must be 
construed to be a new policy on the part of 
the Congress, and not a clarification or ex- 
planation of what it meant in its prior enact- 
ment. 

No doubt many taxpayers after the Mat- 
thiessen decision by the Court of Claims (in 
which case the Supreme Court had denied 
a writ of certiorari on October 8, 1928) made 
their returns upon the assumption that ac- 
quisition in fact was the actual basis. The 
government by virtue of the decision in 
Brewster vs. Gage will collect an additional 
tax from those who so treated capital gains 
upon their income tax returns. 


Taxing Income from Revocable Trust to 
Grantor 


The United States Circuit Court of An- 
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peals for the Second Circuit affirmed the 
decision of the District Court in the case 
of Corliss vs. Bowers (34 Fed. (2d) 656). 
The United States Supreme Court has 
granted a writ of certiorari in this case and 
the matter is now pending before that court. 
This case was one brought, it is understood, 
under the supervision of the American Bank- 
ers Association for the purpose of testing 
the constitutionality of Section 219 (g) of 
the Revenue Acts of 1924 and 1926 in so far 
as that section of the law undertook to tax 
to a grantor of a revocable trust the income 
of the trust which income was distributable 
to another. 

The contention of the government is that 
the statute is necessary in order to prevent 
evasions of the income tax laws, and that 
if the grantor has a power to revoke the 
trust, he is for all practical purposes the 
owner of the property as he may take back 
the same or appoint the same to himself at 
any time. 

The taxpayers have contested the validity 
of the statute upon the ground that even 
though the trust be revocable as to principal, 
the income accrued and accruing upon the 
property in trust, and any income collected 
by the trustee, may not under the law ever 
reach the hands of the grantor of the trust. 
While he may revoke the trust he may not 
revoke the same retroactively. Therefore, 
the income that was received is the income 
of the beneficiary legally and factually and 
may never be, except by gift, the income of 
the grantor. This being so it is contended 
that the statute is unconstitutional in that 
it attempts to tax to “A’”’ income that actu- 
ally belongs to “B’” and in which income 
“A” can have no interest whatsoever. 


Important Issue Affecting Taxation of 
Revocable Trust 

As a corollary of this case the District 
Court of the Western District of Pennsyl- 
vania (34 Fed. (2d) 506) decided the case 
of Clapp vs. Heiner. This case is within 
that of Corliss vs. Bowers. In the Clapp vs 
Heiner case the grantor of the trust had ¢ 
right to revoke the trust only upon giving 
six months’ notice, and it was claimed by 
the taxpayer that at the most the govern- 
ment could tax only one-half of the income 
because the grantor reserved no power in 
the trust to take back the property to him- 
self for at least six months of any period 
in the year while the trust continued. 

The court decided to the contrary and 
held the whole of the income subject to tax. 
It did this upon the interpretation that there 
was “during the taxable year” a power in 
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the grantor to revest in himself title to the 
corpus of the estate. The writer does not 
know whether or not this case has been 
appealed to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit. 

Would there have been a difference if the 
notice required before the right to revoke 
accrued had been a period of a year and a 
day or any period in excess of a year, so 
that at no time “during the taxable year” 
could the grantor have revested himself 
with title to the property? This class of 
case, and there are no doubt many trusts 
drawn in this manner, has not as yet been 
presented to the courts for decision. 


PERSONAL PROPERTY TAXES 

A decision of interest is that of the 
United States Supreme Court rendered in 
December of 1929 in Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company of Baltimore vs. Maryland. This 
case involved the personal property tax law 
of the state of Virginia. Under the Virginia 
statute the taxing authorities imposed a per- 
sonal property tax upon the full value of 
all of the securities (the same being in- 
tangibles) located in and held by and in 
the name of a Baltimore trustee because the 
contingent beneficiaries of the property were 
Virginia residents. 

The facts in the case were briefly these: 
A man had created a trust for the benefit 
of his two sons, the income to be accumu- 
lated until they became respectively twenty- 
five years of age, at which time both the 
income and the principal were to be turned 
over to them. Shortly after the execution 
of the trust the father died. The sons were 
infants. If the sons died prior to arriving 
at the age of twenty-five then the income 
and principal were to go to their issue, if 
they had any, and if not then to the sur- 
viving brother, and if both died before reach- 
ing twenty-five years, leaving no issue sur- 
viving, then there would have been an in 
testacy and the property would have gone 
back to the estate of the grantor for ad- 
ministration by his personal representa- 
tives. 

The State of Virginia contended that the 
property really belonged to the two children, 
and therefore they could be taxed upon the 
same. The bank acting for the children 
contended that it, and not the children in 
Virginia, owned the property, and further 
that the property could not be brought into 
the State of Virginia by any act of the 
children and that it was actually in no tax- 
ing jurisdiction other than that of Mary- 
land. The Supreme Court of the United 
States sustained the contention of the tax- 


payer and held the personal property tax 
law of Virginia was improperly applied. 

The laws of quite a few of the states are 
somewhat similar to the Virginia law. These 
laws are unconstitutional when applied as 
the Virginia statute was sought to be ap- 
plied. 

The Supreme Court in Brooke, vs City of 
Norfolk (277 U. S. 27) previously had de- 
cided that a personal property tax could not 
be imposed by the State of Virginia upon 
the value of the corpus of an estate, which 
corpus was in Maryland with a Maryland 
trustee and placed there by a Maryland 
grantor for the life benefit of a Virginia 
resident. 


Interesting Question as to Jurisdiction of 
Personal Property Tax Laws 

The query presents itself whether personal 
property tax laws would be constitutional 
in cases where the law provided not for the 
taxation of the corpus of the estate but for , 
the taxation of the value of the interest 
of the life tenant, that is to say, his com- 
muted value as of the date of assessment. 
It will be seen that as the age of the life 
tenant increases the value of his life in- 
terest decreases, and that therefore there 
will be a variable taxable commodity each 
successive year. The courts have not passed 
upon this class of case. The California law 
and the Maryland law apparently seem to 
provide only for taxing the value of the life 
interest. 

The Attorney General of Ohio in Decem- 
ber of 1929 gave as his opinion that where 
a trust was created by an Ohio citizen with 
a Pennsylvania trustee for the benefit of an 
Ohio resident, and which trust was subject 
to revocation by the grantor, the trust was 
not subject to the personal property tax of 
Ohio. This opinion goes into the validity of 
revocable trusts at some length, and con- 
cludes that the power of revocation does not 
bring the taxable commodity within the 
jurisdiction of Ohio for the purpose of im- 
posing its personal property tax. 

The above few cases respecting taxes hav- 
ing to do with trusts and estates are by no 
means all of the cases that were decided 
during the past year, but they were thought 
by the writer to be the more outstanding 
and important of the cases decided, and for 
that reason were selected for the purpose of 
these comments. 


To date, the people of the United States 
have spent $4,750,000,000 in the care of vet- 
erans of the World War. Insurance for vet- 
erans now in force is $3,000,000,000. 







































































































































































































































































































HERE is enough gold in the world to 
do the legitimate business of the world 
at comfortable rates of interest. There 
is not enough gold to finance such a specu- 
lation as we have recently experienced, and 
there is not enough surplus gold to justify 
extremely cheap money at the present time. 


We have a paradoxical money market. 
Money is cheap and excessive for the most 
liquid uses, acceptances, brokers’ loans, and 
government paper; but money is not plenti- 
ful or cheap for the slower and less liquid 
loans to customers. The demand is heavy 
and the supply is none too abundant. Even 
more restricted in relation to demand is the 
supply of funds available to foreign cus- 
tomers, including foreign banks. 


There has been no liquidation of bauk 
credit against securities (figures of the re- 
porting member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System) as compared with the situa- 
tion before the break in the market. The 
main liquidation has been in loans by non- 
banking lenders to the brokers. The decline 
in bank loans to brokers has been offset by 
increased loans on securities made by banks 
to customers. 


Reasons for Easy Money Rates 

The cheap money in the acceptance and 
brokers’ loans markets since the stock mar- 
ket break is due, primarily, to increased Fed- 
eral Reserve credit. The decline in interest 
rates began before the stock market break, 
time loans having dropped 1% per cent and 
eall loans 2 per cent between September 
11th and October 16th, despite a rise in 
brokers’ loans of $3827,000,000 between th: 
same dates. This was accounted for by the 
increase in Federal Reserve Bank holdings 
of acceptances during this period. 


In the week ending October 30th, when 
the severe break in security prices took 
place, there was an emergency expansion 
of Federal Reserve Bank credit of $312,000,- 
000, accompanying an emergency expansion 
of security loans by the reporting member 
banks, almost wholly confined to New York 
City, of $1,259,000,000. In the five weeks 
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SIGNIFICANCE AND EFFECT OF GOLD OUTFLOW 


INTERNATIONAL MONEY MARKET WORKING TOWARD EQUILIBRIUM 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Chairman of Board, Chase National Bank, New York City 


that followed, this emergency credit of the 
member banks was entirely liquidated, but 
only $146,000,000 of the Federal Reserve 
bank’s emergency credit was liquidated, and 
the result was the rapid decline in money 
rates in the most liquid uses. 


Interest Rates and World’s Capital Supply 

It is the rates for the most liquid loans 
which govern international gold movements, 
and the low rates have already sent out a 
great deal of gold in November and Decem- 
ber, a season when gold is normally mor? 
likely to come in than to leave. This out- 
flow of gold may well disappoint exaggerated 
hopes of prolonged cheap money, but we 
should none the less welcome it. It means 
that the international money market is work- 
ing towards equilibrium, and that interest 
rates in the future will more nearly reflect 
the facts about the world’s capital supply 
than they have done in recent years. If this 
means higher interest rates than those of 
1927, it also brings the corrective of more 
savings and less wasteful use of capital, and 
this in time will produce soundly based lower 
interest rates again. 


In gauging our domestic money market 
situation, and the prospects of the gold out- 
flow, we must recognize, of course, that the 
general world money market situation is 
tight. For nearly two years our stock mar- 
ket drew to itself funds from every part of 
the world, and for a year and a half it has 
been very difficult to place foreign loans in 
the American market. For several years 
preceding 1928, the world had been accus- 
tomed to lean heavily upon New York, and 
the changes since then have consequently 
brought monetary tension to most foreign 
markets. The world is eager to take gold 
from us, and many markets are in a position 
where they can take gold when our interest 
rates are low. 

This presents a different situation from 
that prior to 1927. Gold poured in on us 
from 1920 to 1927, whether our interest rates 
were low or high, because the rest of the 
world was largely off the gold standard, 
(Continued on page 185) 
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(Epitor’s Note: Mr. Cahill develops a plan for prevention of the evils of excessive 
stock market speculation and inflation of values by suggesting stabilization -of security 
values on a basis where purchase price bears direct relationship to net earnings and 
regulation of credits to a point where a 25 per cent margin will be sufficient security 
because it is based upon actual appraisal of real and not inflated values. His plan calls .. 
for cooperative effort on the part of bankers and adoption of a wniform credit policy. 
He also answers criticisms from investment bankers as to effect of such plan on securi- 


ties of newly organized corporations. ) 


HE recent stock market panic, with 

all of its tragedy, accomplished at 

least one good result in that it revealed 
in a glaring manner a very serious weakness 
in our credit structure. It was paradoxical 
in character but typical to a degree of many 
of the financial convulsions which this coun- 
try has experienced. 

During the first nine months of 1929, we 
were riding astride the crest of one of the 
most substantial waves of prosperity we had 
ever witnessed. Business throughout the 
country was fundamentally sound. At n» 
time during this period was there a cloud 
upon the horizon which portended disaster 
until the advent of the stock market tor- 
nado which swept down upon us with a 
speed that was astounding even to our most 
experienced “market-wise” astrologists. 


Gravity of Stock Market Collapse 
The late securities débdcle reached a mag- 
nitude never before approached by a mar- 
ket collapse in this or any other country. 
Some idea of its gravity may be appreciated 


when it is realized that 225 stocks alone 
depreciated over ten billions of dollars be- 
low sales price. The breadth of the real 
damage done was so vast as to be immeas- 
urable in dollars and cents. The most tragic 
feature of the whole affair was the extent 
of its injury to the wage earning class of 
modest means throughout the country. In 
multitudinous cases, the savings of a life- 
time were wiped out overnight simply be- 
cause the stenographer and the clerk had 
become inoculated with the “get-rich-quick” 
germ as the result of reading daily in the 


papers romantic stories of those who had 
made favulous profits through the medium 
of speculative investments. These stories 
created a lure that was irresistible, and 
stimulated to an excessive degree the gam- 
bling spirit that lurks unsuspectingly just 
beneath the surface in every individual mem- 
ber of human society. 


The irony of fate has ordained, however, 
that some good will come out of this tragedy, 
for it has focused attention, as never before, 
upon the grave danger constantly threaten- 
ing our economic stability so long as un- 
limited and inflated speculation remains un- 
curbed. This tragic experience emphasized 
the necessity for the development of a con- 
structive plan which will so regulate the 
activities of the stock market as to place 
securities trading upon a sound businesslike 
basis. This is one of the biggest and most 
important problems facing our country to- 
day, and it is a problem which must be 
recognized and solved. The solution, of 
course, must be sane and constructive in or- 
der not to discourage sound legitimate trad- 
ing, as the selling of securities is our most 
effective means for providing capital for in- 
dustry and commerce. 


Differentiating Between Rash Speculation 
and Wise Investment 

In order to develop a proper solution for 
this problem, it is necessary that we differen- 
tiate between rash speculation and wise in- 
vestment, and remember that money judi- 
ciously invested in the sound securities of 
a growing industry is good for the individual, 
the industry and the country at large, and 
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is a real factor in sustaining the prosperity 
of every country. 

When a doctor is consulted by a patient 
regarding some bodily ill, if he is the right 
type of doctor, before he attempts to treat 
the ailment, he will endeavor to ascertain its 
cause in order that the root of the evil, first 
of all, may be eliminated. Sound reason 
would dictate that the same procedure be 
followed with respect to the activities of the 
stock market. We should determine, first 
of all, the underlying cause of its recent 
precipitate crash. In the present instance, 
this is not difficult to ascertain. While there 
were a number of contributing factors lead- 
ing up to the final break, the real major 
cause of the collapse was the rash and reck- 
less purchasing of fictitious values on credit. 
In other words, it was not merely that se- 
curities were purchased at levels far be- 
yond their sound investment values, as meas- 
ured by earnings, that brought about this 
calamity, but it was this situation added to 
the fact that such purchases were made on 
borrowed capital which caused the ultimate 
collapse. 


Responsibility Also Attaches to Bankers 

No banker can deny contributing his part 
to the development of this unsound situa- 
tion. Proof of his responsibility is to be 
found in his loaning methods previous to 
the market crash. Every banker in the 
country had, for several months before the 
break in the market, been demanding from 
40 per cent to 100 per cent margins on col- 
lateral loans. This fact in itself was con- 
clusive evidence that the banker knew that 
the stocks which he was accepting as se- 


curity for loans were priced at fictitious 
levels. Under the policy pursued, he was 


forced, of course, to insist upon an excessive 
margin for every loan he made in order to 
insure at least a sound margin of safety in 
the event that a collapse did take place. 


The banker naturally justified his meth- 
ods on the basis of competition. In other 
words, he was forced to loan funds in this 
manner to his customers; otherwise, he 
would lose the customers as the loans would 
have been made against the same security 
by competitor banks. The same procedure, 
only to a greater degree, was pursued by 
every brokerage house and investment bank- 
er carrying marginal loans for customers. 
With billions of dollars of inflated securities 
thus purchased on credit, a false super- 
structure was erected upon an unsafe foun- 
dation, which needed but a slight shock to 
cause it to crumble under its own weight. 

It was perfectly apparent for weeks pre- 


vious to the disaster that once a feeling of 
uncertainty developed in the minds of the 
borrowing public relative to the future out- 
look, there could be but one result. Each 
debtor owning highly speculative securities 
held as collateral to his loan was bound to 
become panicky, and, as a matter of self- 
protection, endeavor as quickly as possible to 
liquidate his debts by disposing of his col- 
lateral holdings. Finally, the fatal wave 
of fear arrived and as this feeling spread, 
it gathered a natural momentum which 
was too powerful to be checked. With ev- 
erybody in a panicky selling frame of mind, 
all sense of values was lost, with the result 
that an immediate and disastrous deflation 
was forced which carried security values 
down not only to a normal investment levei 
but far below, to the great detriment of the 
investors and business generally. 


Mass Psychology at Work 
The small investor, unquestionably, played 


a very material part in bringing on the 
crisis. Many individuals of small means, 


having become prey to the speculative mania 
and being inexperienced in the security field, 
became subscribers to periodicals published 
by various well-known professional statisti- 
cians, with the result that the prognostica- 
tions of the publishers of these periodicals 
were closely read and believed by the read- 
ers. When, therefore, the authors predicted 
that a crash was due in the market, and 
advised the disposal of securities, the loyal 
readers believéd the prediction, and hav- 
ing purchased their holdings on credit and 
fearing that their collateral would depre- 
ciate in value below the amount of their 
loans, immediately started selling. The re- 
sulting volume of securities dumped pre- 
cipitately upon the market by this class alone 
was sufficient to tumble the house of cards. 

A careful analysis of the whole situation 
clearly shows that the determining factor 


in bringing on the crisis was the well 
grounded fear in the minds of the borrow- 


ing public that they would not be able to 
liquidate their obligations if a sudden break 
in the market should overtake them. When 
this thought passed from an individual to a 
collective entity, a storm of their own mak- 
ing burst, like the proverbial cyclone. 


What Can Be Done to Prevent Recurrence? 

Inasmuch as the underlying causes of the 
stock market disaster are known factors, the 
question naturally arises, ‘‘What can be done 
to eliminate these evils and prevent a re- 
currence?’ It is self-evident that this is a 
credit problem and that any plan adopted 
for its solution, to be successful, must pro- 
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vide methods which will accomplish two re- 
sults: 


1. The stabilization of security values on 
a basis where their purchase price bears a 
direct relation to net earnings. 

2. The regulation of credits to a point 
where a 25 per cent margin will be sufficient 
security because it is based upon an actual 
appraisal of real and not inflated values. 

Common sense would dictate that a broad 
view of the entire situation be taken in 
order to ascertain if an effective plan can 
be developed which is for the good of the 
country as a whole, even though it may affect 
to a certain extent the speculative profits of 
stock market transactions. It is a funda- 
mental conclusion that uncurbed speculation 
is a constant and dangerous menace to our 
entire economic structure. Its demoralizing 
effect upon the merchant and the manufac- 
turer has been so serious that we must, if 
possible, find some way to control it if we 
hope to place and keep industry and com- 
merce upon an even keel. 

Contrary to the ideas of many people, the 
resultant injury from a market collapse of 
such magnitude is not confined to specula- 
tors or the fields of finance. It lowers the 
morale of the entire commercial and indus- 
trial world and has a disastrous effect upon 
all economic activities. It is mandatory, 
therefore, that we evolve some practicable, 
workable plan which will eliminate this 
source of evil and enable us to better stabil- 
ize our industrial and commercial opera- 
tions. 


Uniform Credit Policies to Stabilize Security 
Values 

The banks of this country have the means 

and the power to develop and put into opera- 

tion a plan which will positively accomplish 


the desired result. By merely establishing 
uniform credit policies they not only can 
stabilize securities values. ‘but absolutely 
prevent another stock market collapse such 
as we have just witnessed. If the banks, 
acting as a unit, would adopt a definite uni- 
form loaning policy whereby they would 
agree that they would not extend to any in- 
dividual or firm a collateral loan, the amount 
of which would be in excess of seventy-five 
per cent of the value of the security offered, 
the value of the security to be determined 
by an appraisal, which in no instance would 
exceed twenty times its net earnings as 
shown by the last quarterly, semi-annual 
or annual report, this policy would ipso facto 
stabilize the market level of securities and 
prevent the purchase of speculative values 
on credit. 

This plan would be sufficiently elastic to 


be workable because, while its sets a maxi- 
mum ratio of value, it does not attempt to 
fix a minimum ratio which would be arbit- 
rary. The credit officer, therefore, would 
still be permitted to exercise his own dis- 
cretion in accepting a collateral loan, with 
the one limitation, that he must not accept 
as collateral a security valued in excess of 
twenty times net earnings. 


Plan Feasible and Practical 

Such a plan would be feasible and prac- 
ticable and it would tremendously strengthen 
our entire credit structure, as it would place 
every collateral bank loan in the country 
on a basis where they would be backed by 
securities that were sound from an invest- 
ment standpoint and therefore liquid. This 
plan would prevent unwarranted specula- 
tion on credit through the medium of brok- 
ers’ marginal accounts, for the reason that 
it would limit the ability of brokerage firms 
and investment bankers to borrow funds 
for financing their customers on any but a °* 
sound investment basis. It would positively 
prevent a market collapse of any magnitude, 
as it would cause security values to be 
automatically stabilized to a point where they 
could not reach a dangerous inflation level. 


Careful Accurate Statements of Earnings 

Another result of the adoption of this plan 
would be that it would force all companies 
issuing securities, in order to insure a mar- 
ket, to publish regularly accurate statements 
of earnings. The publishing of these state- 
ments should have a further stabilizing ef- 
fect on securities for the reason that it 
would teach the public the importance of 
considering net earnings in determining the 
real value of securities. Strange as it may 
seem, notwithstanding the fact that secur- 
ities trading is one of the largest single 
economic activities in the world, there never 
has existed to this day, a definite established 
measure of value for securities. This plan 
would provide the much needed measure 
of value. 

The psychological effect of having a defin- 
ite measure of value which was accepted 
by all banks in this country as a basis for 
the appraisal of collateral, would in itself 
stabilize securities levels, as it would give 
every investor a rule of application and com- 
parison by which he could and would test 
every investment he proposed to purchase or 
sell. 

Answer to Investment Banker’s Criticism 

Investment bankers have said, in criticism 
of this plan, “It would prevent us from 
borrowing money against the securities of 
newly organized corporations in order ito 
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furnish them capital.” The answer to 
the criticism is simple: One of the great 
weaknesses in our banking structure today 
is caused by the commercial banker who 
fails to heed a fundamental credit command- 
ment, “Thou Shalt Not Lend Capital”. 


The raising of capital is the business of 
the investment banker. If his statement of 
condition is such that he is entitled to credit 
on single name paper, he will get it. If 
his statement is not one that entitles him 
to a line of credit, but he can produce sound 
securities which show proper earnings, he 
can borrow on collateral under this plan, 
7 per cent of a value not exceeding 
twenty times net earnings. If, however, he 
can meet neither of these requirements, it is 
conclusive proof that he hasn’t sufficieat 
capital in his business to entitle him to any 
credit, and business conditions generally will 


be made more sound by his failure to get a 
loan. 


How to Enforce the Plan 

The question will naturally arise, “How 
can the banks throughout the country be 
made to cooperate in the adoption of a plan 
of this character? Unquestionably, that is 
the most difficult part of the problem to solve, 
because of the human equation involved. 
The most logical method ‘to pursue, in order 
to secure voluntary action, would be to have 
the American Bankers’ Association take the 
lead. This Association, acting in concert 
with the various state bankers’ associations, 
should be able to convince every banker in 
the country of the wisdom of such a policy 
and thus secure their hearty cooperation in 
putting it into execution. 


Supposing, however, that the banks refuse, 
as a unit, to voluntarily adopt this or some 
other feasible plan that will accomplish the 
desired result: The only remedy left in that 
event, and one which should be exercised, 
would be to have Congress pass a law mak- 
ing it mandatory for all national banks and 
banks that are members of the Federal Re- 
serve System to restrict their collateral loans 
to a basis covered by this plan. The various 
states might also enact similar legislation 
relative to their banking institutions. Legis- 
lation of this type, while regulatory, could 
in no sense be considered arbitrary or bur- 
densome. 

There is a Federal statute and also a 
statute in practically every state in the 
Union, which provides that no bank shall 
lend to any one individual or firm an amount 
in excess of 10 per cent of the capital and 
surplus of the particular bank. Such a regu- 
lation is not considered arbitrary. The leg- 


islation here suggested to put this plan into 
operation would be similar in character as 
it would merely provide that no banking 
institution could extend to any one indiv- 
idual or firm a collateral loan in excess of 
75 per cent of the real value of the security. 
Surely such a limitation would be far from 
burdensome. 

We should always be opposed to arbitrary 
legislation that attempts to interfere with 
natural economie laws, or that unnecessarily 
stifles individual initiative. As serious, for- 
ward-looking business men, however, we 
should not stand idly and negligently by 
when we are constantly faced with the dan- 
gerous incubus of rash speculation which 
may ruin business generally and certainly 
will disrupt periodically our financial, indus- 
trial and commercial stability when such a 
cancerous growth can be easily and perma- 
nently eliminated from our economic system 
by the passage of sensible, feasible, construc- 
tive legislation. 

It is time that our financiers and business 
men recognized the fact that our house must 
be put in order. After our recent disastrous 
experience, common sense would dictate that 
we undertake this task at once. We solved 
the money panic problem by the creation of 
the great Federal Reserve System, even 
though its adoption was vigorously opposed, 
which proves our ability to cope with the 
present situation if we possess the courage 
and have the desire to do so. 

ae de de 
IN CASE OF LOST STOCK CERTIFICATES 

What is to be done when a stock certificate 
is lost? The secretary or transfer agent of 
the corporation should be notified not to 
transfer it on the books of the corporation. 
It is usually difficult to procure another cer- 
tificate, because the corporation must be 
protected against loss by the filing of a bond, 
and this bond must be kept in force so long 
as there is a possibility that the old certifi- 
cate may turn up. Every state has its own 
statute of limitations showing how long an 
obligation of this kind is to be regarded as 
legal and enforceable. The important point 
that should be kept in mind in connection 
with all such matters is that there is an 
increasing tendency, which nearly all deci- 
sions show, to make stock certificates strictly 
negotiable instruments, and as such transfer- 
able by endorsement without its being neces- 
sary to give further proof of ownership. It 
must be remembered that the holder of rec- 
ord of a lost certificate can vote and receive 
dividends as before. The loss of his certifi- 
eate affects only power to transfer stock. 
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COMMON FUND FOR TRUST INVESTMENTS ADMINIS- 
TERED BY PUBLIC TRUSTEE OF NEW ZEALAND 


HOW LIQUIDITY, SAFETY AND FAIR RATE OF RETURN ARE ASSURED 


J. W. MACDONALD 
Public Trustee of the Public Trustee Office, Wellington, New Zealand 





(Epiror’s NOTE: 





In response to invitation from the editor of Trust CoMPANIEs, 


the Public Trustee of New Zealand describes herewith in greater detail the operation of 
a Common Fund for trust investments which has been conducted in connection with the 


Public Trustee office of that dominion for nearly forty years. 


At the close of the last 


fiscal year of the Office the amount administered under the Common Fund plan was equal 


to $110,000,000. 
of companies are not admitted. 


It will be noted that in the selection of investments the stocks or shares 
The article acquires special interest to American trust 


companies in view of the recent introduction of composite trust plans or the pooling 
of investments under trust agreements by several leading trust companies.) 


N article which appeared in TRUST 

CoMPANIES for April, 1928, dealt 

with the creation of a common fund 
into which all moneys belonging to estates 
under administration by the public trustee 
of New Zealand (unless expressly prohibited 
by the relative trust or will) fall for invest- 
ment as one fund, the complete integrity of 
both principal and income being guaranteed 
by the state. The article traced the history 
of the establishment and development of 
the common fund, explained the benefits of 
the system, and the methods by which the 
creators of trusts and other interested par- 
ties could take advantage of it, and gave a 
broad outline of the system of management 
of the fund and the method of investing 
the moneys placed therein. 


It is now proposed to deal in detail with 
certain aspects of the system which received 
only brief mention in the former article. 


Pooling of Funds and Average Rate of Interest 

An essential feature of the system is thac, 
once the assets in a trust estate have been 
realized and the proceeds paid into the com- 
mon fund, no attempt is made to allocate 
to that particular estate any definite invest- 
ment for the moneys belonging to it. The 
rate of interest payable on moneys in the 
fund is fixed from time to time and is, of 
course, subject to variation in accordance 
with the movement of rates of interest pay- 
able by borrowers from the fund. 

When the system was instituted nearly 
forty years ago it was estimated that a 
difference of from one to two per cent be- 
tween the average rate of interest received 


by the public trustee from investments, and > 
the rate paid to beneficiaries of estates hold- 
ing money in the common fund, would be 
necessary to cover the expenses of adminis- 
tration and the losses on investments which 
are unavoidable in large scale lending opera- 
tions. At the present time, however, the bene- 
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ficiaries receive interest at the rate of 5% 
per cent per annum free of all charges im- 
mediately their moneys are placed in the 
common fund, although the average rate of 
interest earned by the fund is appreciably 
less than 6 per cent. The difference goes to 
provide for (a) the cost of management 
and collection and payment of interest; (b) 
the building up of reserves to protect the 
state under its guarantee; (c) the risks of 
broken periods of investment; (d) the liquid- 
ity of the fund. 


Eligible Securities 

The securities upon which moneys of the 
common fund may be invested, are limited 
by law to the following: 
(1) Government securities of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
or of any colony or dependency thereof. 
Debentures issued by certain defined 
local authorities, such as municipal cor- 
porations, county councils, and the like, 
and subject to certain restrictions as to 
the security for such debentures. 
First mortgages of freehold land, up to 
three-fifths of the value as disclosed by 
a special valuation made by the State 
Valuation Department. 
First mortgages of certain leases granted 
by the state, up to three-fifths of the 
lessee’s interest as disclosed by a simi- 
lar special valuation. 
First sub-mortgages of mortgages of 
freehold land, provided the head mort- 
gage is in accordance with 
sions of (8) above. 
Bonds issued by the Rural Intermediate 
Credit Board. 
(7) Fixed deposits in certain specified banks. 

It will be observed that stocks or shares in 
companies do not constitute authorized in- 
vestments. 


(4) 


(5) 


the provi- 


(6) 


Selection of Securities 

The investment of moneys from the com- 
mon fund is controlled by a special invest- 
ment board. It will be realized that the 
prompt and satisfactory investment of these 
moneys is a matter of great importance, 
and it is obvious that, in order to prevent 
the time of the investment board being 
wasted in the consideration of applications 
which are manifestly unsuitable, a prelim- 
inary process of selection is necessary. 

Every application for a loan is first sub- 
mitted to the public trustee, who decides 
whether the application appears suitable, be- 
fore a special valuation of the proffered se- 
curity is ordered. The public trust office has 
an organization which is spread throughout 
the whole dominion, and practically every 


branch of the office becomes a channel 
through which suitable applications for 
loans reach the public trustee for considera- 
tion after they have been carefully scruti- 
nized and reported upon by district officers. 
In this way a very careful consideration is 
secured for each application before the ap- 
plicant is put to the expense of a valuation, 
and the fullest weight is given to all the 
varying factors which determine the suit- 
ability of a proffered security such as the 
size and location of the property, the pur- 
pose to which it is put and the character 
and financial standing of the borrower. By 
this means the number of cases in which 
applications are ultimately declined by the 
investment board of the office after having 
been entertained for consideration by the 
public trustee is reduced to a minimum. 


A special system has been instituted as 
between the district offices and the head 
office to ensure that applications are sub- 
mitted in standard form giving all the requi- 
site particulars, and steps are taken to see 


that applications are dealt with expedi- 
tiously. By far the greater number of ap- 


plications reach the public trustee through 
the branches of the office, though a certain 


proportion is submitted by solicitors, who 
(if suitable) in such cases are entrusted 


with the preparation of the mortgage docu- 
ments on behalf of the public trustee if a 
loan is ultimately granted. 

The securities on which loans are granted 
include sheep farms, dairy farms, business 
blocks in the main centers of population, 


and city and suburban residential proper- 
ties. Funds are also invested in the deben- 
tures of city, borough and town councils, 


county councils, electric power boards, hos- 
pital boards, ete., and in government deben- 
tures, the result being not only that all 
classes of borrowers obtain financial assist- 
ance, but that the public trustee has 
secured a diversified series of investments 
in which any possibility of extensive loss is 
minimized. One special feature of the lend- 
ing operations is the increasing number of 
loans of moderate amount granted on dairy 
farms evidencing the growth in the number 
of this type of farm throughout New Zea- 
land, and the increasing importance which 
the dairying industry is assuming in the 
economic life of the dominion. 


also 


Loans on Country Properties 
A feature of the lending business of the 
office is the assistance which has been fur- 
nished to the farming community for a num- 
ber of years past, an uninterrupted flow of 
money having been maintained on farming 
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securities even in periods of depression, when 
such securities were largely 
With general investors. A marked 
has come about in the attitude of investors 
to rural securities in recent years, largely 
as a result of the losses experienced by mort- 
gagees during the periods of depression and 
the marked fluctuations in the prices of farm 
products in the world’s markets, with the 
consequent rapid inflation and deflation of 
the value of land. 

Under present conditions it is only by in- 
tensive and capable methods of farming, un- 
der which the maximum is produced from 
the land, that the indebtedness of the bor- 
rowers can be met, and the maintenance of 
a proper standard of farming practice neces- 
sitates in many cases close periodical inspec- 
tion of the securities. Such inspections can- 
not, of course, readily be undertaken by pri- 
vate trustees or individual lenders, so that 
there has been a tendency for such investors 
to prefer investments in local body or gov- 
ernment debentures and similar securities. 
Evidence of this is afforded by the fact that, 
while the principal local bodies have had no 
difficulty recently in raising moneys at the 
rate of 5% per cent, the ruling rate for 
first mortgages on land showing an excel- 
lent margin of security has not fallen below 
6 per cent. It is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that the ordinary lender and private 
trustee are content to place available mon- 
eys in local body and similar securities 
which do not call for close and constant 
supervision, leaving the field of mortgage in- 
vestment largely at the disposal of such 
institutions as the public trust office. 


Loans on Installment System 
A feature which has added greatly to the 
popularity of the office as a lender is the 
wide application of the installment, or “amor- 
tization,” system to all classes of loans 
granted by the public trustee from the com- 
mon fund. Under this system, which is be- 


out of favor 
change 


ing increasingly availed of by all types of 
borrowers, the principal sum is liquidated 
over a term of years by installments which 
are paid with the interest on interest due 
dates. Interest is paid by the borrower 
only on the portion of the principal sum 
which is from time to time outstanding, 
while at the expiration of the term the 
amount originally borrowed is completely 
repaid. The borrower avoids the cost and 
anxiety of frequent renewals, as in the case 
of the short term mortgage, and is afforded 
assured finance for a long term of years at 
a minimum of expense. Apart from the 
initial cost of valuation and the preparation 
of the mortgage documents, the only expense 
to which he is subjected during the term of 
the mortgage is the moderate charge made 
for the periodical inspection of the security 
by the farm inspectors or property inspec- 
tors of the public trust office. 

This form of investment is, of course, suit- 
able only for moneys held in the commou 
fund and not for moneys held for special 
investment on behalf of individual trusts. 


The system is now being adopted by rural 
borrowers to an increasing extent to their 
own substantial advantage. It is also of 
benefit to the public trustee as lender, in 
that the margin of safety of any particular 
security is being constantly increased and 
the position of the investor made more free 
from cause for anxiety. It is anticipated 
that as the system extends to farming loans 
it will have a valuable and undoubted effect 
in stabilizing the value of land, since a pur- 
chaser, in estimating the price which he can 
reasonably pay for any particular property, 
will take into account as an annual outgoing 
not only the interest on the mortgage, but 
also the installments of principal which will 
require to be repaid. The system is also an 
excellent one from the point of view of the 
thrifty and industrious farmer who desires 
the opportunity of reducing his indebtedness 
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gradually by reasonable amounts from year 
to year. It is felt that if the system had 
been generally available to farmers years 
ago the financial position of many of them 
would be sounder than it actually is at the 
present time. 


Loans for the Erection of Business Blocks 

Special safeguards are observed in those 
cases where loans are obtained for the erec- 
tion of buildings. Such loans are advanced 
in progress payments as the work proceeds, 
on certificates furnished by the valuers em- 
ployed by the office. The amounts advanced 
represent only a conservative portion of the 
value of the work performed, so that the 
public trustee, in advancing the money is, 
in ordinary circumstances, protected at every 
stage. Where loans of large amounts are 
obtained for the erection of important blocks 
of buildings, a further protection is secured 
by the insertion of a special covenant in the 
mortgage to the effect that if the building 
is not completed by the borrower the public 
trustee shall have the power to complete 
the building and include the cost thereof 
in the amount of the loan advanced on mort- 
gage. This system applies generally to com- 
mercial buildings where the loan is advanced 
by progress payments and the amount of 
the loan exceeds £4,000. 


Supervision and Control of Doubtful 
Securities 

A very complete system is in operation 
for the supervision and control of all securi- 
ties which develop unsatisfactory features 
as, for example, where the interest due un- 
der the mortgage is seriously in arrear, or 
the property on revaluation fails to show 
the statutory margin for the loan advanced, 
or where it is known that the property is 
not being capably farmed or that the land 
is deteriorating. All such cases are kept un- 
der close scrutiny and review both in the 
head office and in the district offices, and 
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the position is reported specially to the 
public trustee at frequent intervals. 
Close cooperation is maintained between 


the district offices and the head office as to 
the policy to be adopted in each case, and 
the services of the office staff of trained 
farm inspectors are fully availed of in mak- 
ing the necessary inspections. The cases are 
also under continuous review by reviewing 
inspectors at the various district offices, so 
that it can confidently be stated that every 
possible means is taken to guard the com- 
mon fund against loss. Having in mind the 
very large volume of investments now con- 
trolled by the public trustee, it can be stated 
that the number of cases which give cause 
for anxiety are comparatively few, this for- 
tunate result being largely due to the excel- 
lent organization which the office has 
throughout the dominion enabling an effec- 
tive supervision to be exercised over any 
securities containing elements of danger. 


Investments——-Permanent 

As pointed out in the previous article the 
investments made on behalf of the common 
fund are held permanently during their cur- 
rency and remain in the accounts at their 
face value except, of course, in cases where 
a loss of capital becomes evident by reason 
of default on the part of borrowers. Pro- 
vision for losses is made from the reserves 
created for the purpose. 

It is not the practice to write up or write 
down securities as the rate of interest rises 
or falls during the term for which the loans 
have been made. 


Amount Held in Common Fund 
It may be of interest to point out that 
the amount held in the commor fund at the 
end of the financial year ended March 31, 
1929, was equal to almost $110,000,000. 


Ensuring Liquidity of Fund 

It is necessary both to ensure the liquidity 
of the common fund and to comply with the 
best banking practice, to invest a certain 
proportion of the fund in state or local body 
debentures, which are readily negotiable on 
the open market, and which accordingly yield 
a lower rate of interest than mortgages of 
land. 

By this means any possibility of benefi- 
ciaries interested in the common fund not 
being able to withdraw their money imme- 
diately they require it, is adequately 
guarded against. In this connection, how- 
ever, the experience has been that the steady 
growth of the business of the public trust 
office is such that the flow of new money 
into the common fund is adequate to replace 








the money withdrawn as the existing trusts 
administered by the office are wound up. 

There are numerous ways in which the 
necessity for disbursement of invested capi- 
tal funds may arise—e. g., distribution on 
the termination of a life interest, redemption 
of debentures in the case of sinking funds, 
payment to a beneficiary on his coming of 
age, provision for the maintenance, educa- 
tion, and welfare of children and dependents, 
payment of legacies, ete. Whenever for any 
‘ause moneys are needed for disbursement 
in connection with a trust, the exact amount 
can be withdrawn from the common fund 
at once. Interest ceases only on the amount 
so withdrawn from the date of withdrawal, 
and the balance, however small or broken 
it may be, is in no way affected. 


Liquidity of Common Fund 

Not only does the system solve the diffi- 
culty of finding investment for trust funds, 
no matter how large or how small, and avoid 
the necessity of delaying investment till a 
security of the exact amount to be invested 
if found, but the common fund is an ideal 
means of ensuring that when moneys are 
needed in the course of administration they 
shall be immediately available. 


Conclusion 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
investment in the common fund is not the 
only mode of investment available to estates 
under administration by the public trustee, 
but that the testator or settlor has a free 
choice whether he will adopt the common 
fund system of investment or whether he 
will have the funds of his estate or trust 
invested in the same mode as that adopted 
by private trustees. The public trustee is 
quite as capable of investing estate funds in 
mortgage or other selected forms of invest- 
ment as any private trustee, and is in a 
much better position than a great majority 
of such trustees to obtain good investments. 
Where funds are entrusted to him for spe- 
cial investment outside the common fund 
he obtains just as high a rate of interest as 
can be obtained by any private trustee. No 
bias is shown by the public trustee in favor 
of the common fund system as against the 
special investment system, and the relative 
advantages of each are fully explained to 
testators at the time of making their wills. 
A summary of each system appears on the 
special form of instructions signed by all 
testators so that the whole of the facts are 
fully before them when arriving at a deci- 
sion. Thus the sole factor in determining 
which mode of investment shall be adopted 
is the desire of the testator, and the pub- 
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lic trustee will faithfully and honorably ob- 
serve any directions conveyed by the will. 
Special investments are protected against 
any discrimination on the part of the pub- 
lic trustee in favor of the common fund by 


statutory provisions. The vast majority of 
testators, after having both methods of in- 


vestment fully explained to them, 
common fund as the better one, providing, 
as it does, a good return of interest, with 
complete liquidity of the funds and state 
guarantee of principal and interest, without 
any charge being made for the collection of 
interest or for the making or the supervi- 
sion of investments. 
de de & 
BEQUEATHS A GOOD MOTHER 

The will of the late C. William Reichert 
of Abington, Pa., disposing of an estete of 
$1,500, contained the following paragraph: 

“Unto my two living sons, William C. J. 
and Nelson H., I give and bequeath a good 
mother, who will look after their welfare as 
I did during my lifetime, this being the 


best I can give them in my present circum- 
stances.” 


adopt the 


Said Benjamin Franklin, the apostle of 
thrift: “If you know how to spend less than 
you get, you have the philosopher’s stone.” 































































































































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


CITY BANK 
FARMERS [TRUSf& 
COMPANY 


J AVA 


Formerly The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


Now affiliated with The National City Bank of New York 


Specializing in 
Trust Service for 


Individuals and 
Corporations 


Executor Registrar 


Trustee Transfer Agent 


22 WILLIAM STREET 


New YorRK 


Temporary Headquarters: 43 ExcHANGE PLACE 








CONSTRUCTIVE ACHIEVEMENTS AND INCREASING USE- 
FULNESS OF THE TRUST COMPANY DIVISION, A. B. A. 


SURVEY OF COMMITTEE REPORTS AND INTERESTING RESEARCH RESULTS 


REUBEN A. LEWIS, JR. 
Secretary, the Trust Company Division, American Bankers Association 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


As a clearing house of practical information and in crystallizing 


and making available the best experiences as well as aiding in the solution of problems 


affecting trust service, the Trust Company Division has set a new pace. 


Much credit is 


due to Mr. Lewis for his zeal and the ability with which he has stimulated and sus- 
tained the activities of the organization, enlisting in its membership banks as well as 
trust companies engaged in trust department work.) 


HERE are now more than 3.300 active 

trust departments in the United States. 

Each month witnesses the opening of 
new departments to serve the public in a 
fiduciary capacity. 

The widespread entrance of banks and 
trust companies into this field has naturally 
broadened the opportunity for usefulness of 
the Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association. 

The guiding principle that has animated 
the Division, its committees and its officers 
has been the desire to be of the utmost 
practical help in the development of the trust 
business in this country along sound and ap- 
proved lines. It is natural that the Division 
should be a clearing house of information as 
to modern methods and approved practices. 
It has endeavored to make available to all 
institutions doing a trust business the benefit 
of the experience and findings of trust com- 
panies that have long been in the field and 
which have been notably successful. 


Regional Trust Conferences 

The regional conference, first adopted by 
the Trust Company Division as a means of 
extending knowledge of the approved meth- 
ods of settling estates and administering 
trusts, has been established as an annual 
event in the four sections of the 
States. An indication of the practical value 
of these conferences is given by the fact that 
more than half of the total number of trust 
officers in this country have participated dur- 
ing the past year in the four trust confer- 
ences held under the auspices of the Division. 

The Mid-Winter Trust Conference in New 
York is the largest gathering of this type, 
and offers the most advanced discussions of 


United - 


fiduciary practice. It is expected that more 
than 1,000 trust men will participate in the 
approaching eleventh annual event of this 
kind, which is to be held in February in 
New York. Regional conferences during 
the past year have been held in the South 
at Atlanta, Ga.; in the West at Ogden, Utah; 
and in the mid-continent territory at Detroit, 
Mich, Recognizing that a record of the pre- 
sentaticns and discussions taking place at 
these conferences constitute practical hand- 
books on trust functions, the proceedings of 
the four conferences have been published and 
have been distributed to members doing a 
trust business. 


Activities of Standing and Special 
Committees 
Through its twelve committees, the Division 
has endeavored to function in a constructive 


Way, seeking to aid trust companies and 
banks in acquiring new business through 
time-tested methods and has offered sugges- 
tions for improving internal administration. 
These committees are as follows: 


Committee on Community Trusts. 

Committee on Cooperation with the Bar. 

Committee on Costs and Charges. 

Committee on Federal Legislation. 

Committee on Insurance Trusts. 

Committee on Publicity. 

Committee on Review and Survey of Trust 
Securities. 

Committee on Review of Internal Adminis- 
tration. 

Committee on State Activities. 

Committee on Taxation. 

Committee on Trust Accounting System 

Committee on Trust Development Through 
Personal Representatives. 
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It is natural that small and new trust de- 
partm nts should require the most assistance 
and guidance when they undertake the per- 
formance of fiduciary service. Their needs 
are of a veal and practical nature. The new- 
est commit tee to be set up by the Trust Com- 
pany *_. sion is that which plans to develop 
a simple s»stem of trust accounting, which 
would be dexigned especially for the small 
trust departno nt. This committee has made 
considerable \\.adway in perfecting such a 
system, whic! will embrace both forms and 
a handbook e: plaining how the system works. 

For seversl years past, the Division has 
made: il’ ole to trust companies and banks 
a comple. and well-rounded trust advertis- 
ing campaigi, The object is to bring within 
the reach o. banks of slender means adver- 
tising material that will bring results and 
enable thein to use advertising in a profitable 
way. More than six hundred banks and trust 
companies are receiving monthly material for 
this trust advertising campaign, which in- 
cludes ready-t »-use newspaper advertisements, 
colored po.ter.c, leaflets for direct mailing 
and a monthly pe“icity bulletin containing 
business-building susgestions. A charge of 
$50 per year is made \or the service, which is 
a non-profit-making venture of the coopera- 
tive type. 


Model Plan for Ch«cking Quality of Trust 


ervice 

The great incre. e in the volume of trust 
business has brouglt with it the challenge 
to the administrative side that the quality 
of service shall keeo pace with growth. In 
response to a widespread demand for a model 
plan for checking the progress and quality 
of trust service, as rev>aled by a nationwide 
questionnaire, a specifi committee was ap- 
pointed to make a ~ uay of how internal ad- 
ministration could be improve: It developed 


a complete suggestive plan, wn> detailed 
forms for personal trust service. Tb‘s was 
distributed to all active trust depari\ients 
last fall, and has been adopted by a iarge 
number of representative trust com, nies. 


In recognition of the need for a sc entific 
and practical plan for reviewing and survey- 
ing trust investments, a handbook 'as_ been 
outlined and is now in course of , +paration 
covering this important feature of tri st work. 
It will be ready for distribution to the dele- 
gates at the approaching Mid-Winte" Trust 
Conference and will be mailed to trust de- 
partments throughout the country. 


A Trust Sales Manual 
The most striking change in the develop- 
ment of trust business has been the greatly 


increased use of personal solicitation. A sales 
manual, outlining a course of training for 
trust representatives, listing selling points for 
each trust service and suggesting answers to 
general objections, has been prepared and 
will be made available at the same time. 

An outline of other activities of the Trust 
Company Division reveals that: 

Through its special committee on taxation, 
the Division has continued its fight against 
double taxation, or the taxation by the states 
of securities owned by non-resident decedents. 
It sought legislation granting reciprocal ex- 
emptions, as between the states. Fourteen 
new states were added to the list during 1929, 
making a total of thirty-six in the reciprocal 
group. The committee will continue its ef- 
forts until the remaining twelve states fall in 
line and there is nationwide reciprocity. How- 
ever, during 1930, a meeting of the legisla- 
ture is scheduled in only two states—Ken- 
tucky and Louisiana—that are not now in the 
reciprocal group. 


Model Unfunded Life Insurance Trust 
Agreement 

To encourage the life insurance trust move- 
ment, the Division published and distributed 
a model unfunded life insurance trust agree 
ment; a sixty-page booklet containing the 
answers to the hundred questions most fre- 
quently asked about insurance trusts; a spe- 
cial bulletin covering all phases of the busi- 
ness insurance trust; and a bulletin devoted 
to “Cooperation—the Keynote of the Life In- 
surance Trust Movement.” <A series of 100 
Questions and Answers on Business Insur- 
ance Trusts” is now being run serially in the 
monthly Publicity Bulletin, 

To encourage the activities of local associ- 
ations of trust men, the Division, for the 
past few years, has published an annual di- 
rectory of corporate fiduciary associations. 
During the past year, it lent its assistance 
to the formulation of trust sections in six 
state bankers associations. There are now 
fifty-five corporate fiduciary associations in 
the United States, and others in process of 
formation. 


Study of Costs and Charges 

As its special committee continued its 
study of costs and charges, the Division dis- 
tributed last July copies of the revised sched- 
ule of fees of the New York Corporate Fidu- 
ciaries Association to all of its active mem- 
bers. The schedule of trust charges prepared 
by the Committee in 1920 has proved invalu- 


able iv trust institutions throughout the 
country, as a 2uide in ¢*termining local 
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charges. However, as this schedule is now 
somewhat out-of-date, the committee is tak- 
ing the first steps to prepare new schedules 
which shall be based on the cost of doing 
business and upon the schedules now being 


followed in different sections of the United 
States. The committee also is giving its at- 


tention to the perfection of a system whereby 
banks and trust companies may ascertain the 
cost of doing business. As a starter, the 
cominittee is making a study of operating ra- 
tios of leading trust companies, so that it 
may be in a position to advise trust depart- 
ments as to whether its results are up to the 
standard and whether its various important 
items of expense are in accordance with, or 
out of line, with of other trust 
panies in comparable positions. 


those com- 


Record Growth Revealed by Surveys 

To capitalize the inspiration of growth and 
the increasing popularity of the corporate 
fiduciary, the Division made a national sur- 
vey in January, 1928 and again in January, 
1929, which revealed that mere people had 
named banks and trust companies as execu- 
tors and trustees during 1928 than during any 
previous year. It is expected that the 1930 
survey will still greater increase in 
the growth of trust business during 1929, The 
first thousand 


show a 


returns to the questionnaire 
show striking increases in the number of ap- 
pointments as executor and trustee and sub- 
stantial growth in the amount of 
deposited under trust agreements. 

The 
show 


insurance 


first survey of trust departments to 
the exact character of trust work in 
the United States was conducted during the 
summer of 1929. It revealed that there are 
more than 3,300 active trust departments in 
this country and that more than 20,000 offi- 
cers and employees are devoting their full 
time to the handling of trust work. Fore- 

adowing future growth, it is found that 
more than 2,000 additional banks and trust 
companies have obtained trust powers, al- 
though they have not yet started to exercise 
them. There are more than four thousand 
banks and trust companies that are not now 
engaged in trust work that could qualify to 
serve in fiduciary capacities if they wished 
to open trust departments. 

The volume of correspondence that the 
secretary’s office carries on with trust com- 
panies and banks throughout the country has 
required a material enlargement in the staff 
at headquarters. However, as this is one of 
the important means of being helpful to the 
indivi?’.ai imstitutions, it is a character of 
servic that is most willingly undertaken. 


In Detroit 


XY 


Grant us the privilege of 
giving prompt and reliable 
attention in relation to any 
fiduciary or trust service 
in this City or Michigan. 


RAY 
Metropolitan Irust 


Company 
147 CONGRESS STREET, W. 


An organization in which experienced 
executives meet and serve the public 
with complete trust service. 








The Trust Company Division has accumu- 
lated a vast amount of information dealing 
with virtually every phase of trust service 
and is in a position to supply this to trust 
officers so that they may benefit from the 
experiences of those that have successfully 
met the various problems. It is as a clearing 
house of information that this branch of or- 
ganized banking seeks to serve. 


o¢o9¢ 


ANNUAL MEETING OF FRANKLIN TRUST 
CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Franklin Trust Company, all of the 
directors were re-elected. ©, Addison Harris, 
Jr., president, announced that at a meeting of 
the directors, all of the present officers were 
re-elected, and Edwin S. Conre was made 
vice-president, in addition to his present po- 
sition as treasurer, and Robert F,. Campbell 
was elected assistant trust offieer. In com- 
menting on the progress of the company for 
the past year, Mr. Harris mentioned the fact 
that their dividend rate had been increased 
during that time from 18 per cent to 20 per 
cent and that all of their various depart- 
ments show very satisfactory progress. 
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IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Provident Trust Company offers 
its experienced and painstaking 
service as ancilliary executor, 
administrator or trustee, in the 
handling of estate or trust busi- 
ness anywhere in Pennsylvania. 


Correspondence 1s invited. 


PROVIDENT 


TRUST COMPANY | 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
AMERICA’S PIONEER LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTEE 
with which is affiliated 


PROVIDENT TITLE COMPANY 
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MULTIPLE DEBIT AND CREDIT SLIP SYSTEM AS 
APPLIED TO MODERN TRUST ACCOUNTING 


SIMPLIFIES ADMINISTRATION AND CONTROL 


MELVILLE W. WADDINGTON, C. A. 
Chief Accountant, the Toronto General Trusts Corporation, Toronto, Ont. 





(EpiTor’s NOTE: 


With the rapidly increasing volume of estate and trust business 


confided to the care of trust companies and trust departments of banks there is constant 
searching for greater efficiency, economy and simplicity of bookkeeping and accounting 
methods. The multiple debit and credit slip system herewith described has been success- 


fully applied by one of the largest trust convpanies in Canada. 


It is conceived wpon 


the unit basis and therefore particularly adapted to growing volume of trust business, 
rendering practically unnecessary the cumbersome journal entries and likewise enlisting 


the refinements of mechanical devices.) 


(All rights reserved by author under United States and Canadian copyrights. ) 


OINCIDENT with revolutionary 

changes in magnitude and the scale 

upon which business is conducted. 
has been the equally rapid advancement 
i: the accountancy profession along with the 
intrs(duction of many types of bookkeeping 
machi:es. Great masses of figures are now 
marsh illed quickly together and interpreted 
in suc! a way as to point out clearly the 
mistak+s of the past and so to indicate cor- 
rect } licies to be adopted for the future. 
Amor zst the types of businesses to witness 
+he >,ost rapid expansion during the present 
er. is that group described as trust com- 
panic: as distinct from investment trust 


eor «nies. The great distinction between 
the twe groups consists of the corporations’ 


relationsh:n to the assets which come under 


their administration or control. The trust 
company administers the great bulk of its 
assets on behalf of beneficiaries who have 
ordinarily no proprietary interest in the 
business as such, whereas the investment 
trust is primarily concerned with the invest- 
ment of funds provided by its own share- 
holders or debenture holders. 

It is regrettable that the system of ac- 
counts developed by trust companies does 
not show more uniformity. Ample com- 
pensation for this disadvantage may, how- 
ever, be forthcoming from the fact that with 
so much thought being concentrated along 
different lines towards the same goal of a 
fully adequate system, some very fine ideas 
should undoubtedly result. In the mean- 
time, each trust company appears to be 





Ledger 1—Paid by yal Bank Oct. 1928 | "894" . 
Account Cr. Particulars Folio Corpus Revenue . 
C. Argue Exry. 1000 00 2500 : 
A. Abbot Trt Dom. Govt. 1000000 25000 : 
G. Acton Ad’n. Refunding 850000 21250 : 
C. Adams T: ast Loan D13907 70000 17500 : 
P. Ca. gecy. Due Today 500000 12500 : 
J. Auld Xrp. 600000 15000 : 
3750000 93750 
. 2 SLIP No. 
Ledger 1—Paid to City I: sasurer 1 Oct. 1928.| 743 
Account Dr. Pa *-ulars Folio Corpus Revenue 
H. Brown Agcy. Taxes 4 Say St. 294782 : 
W. Abbot Trust " 3 Kirg St. 31828 
A. Byers Admn. " 6 M: in St. 8416 : 
C. Adam Trust " 9 ‘<k St. 9327 : 
G. Cook Agcy. " 12 lve St: 15326 : 
L. Auld Exrp. " 1 Siw St. 7524 : 
367003 : 


Ledger 2—Paid by Royal Bank IsOct. 1928.| "894" 


Account Cr. Particulars Folio Corpus Revenue 

H. Eton Exrp. 300000 7500 
T. Eade Agcy. Dom. Govt. 400000 10000 
G. Dunn Exrp. Refunding 100000 2500 
L. Green Exrp. Loan D13907 500 00 1250 
B. Field Agcy. Due Today 800000 20000 
1650000 41250 _ 

SLIP No. 

Ledger 2—Paid to City Treasurer 1 Oct. 1928.) 743 
Account Dr. Particulars Folio Corpus Revenue 

H. Eton Exrp. Taxes 7 Bay St. 367 23 
T. Fade Agcy. " 99 Main St. 8756 
J. Dunn Admn. " 21 Shaw St. 12837 
S. Ellis Trust " 128 Bay St. 218422 
W. Fry Trust ™" 87 York St. 132780 
4095 18 


PORTION OF ‘HE MULTIPLE FoRM APPLICABLE TO THE MASTER DEBIT SLIP ABOVE 
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working out its own salvation, framing its 
system to the demands of its especial field 
of activity. 

The system here described in some of its 
details, is the product of nearly fifty years’ 
experience and embraces some rather unique 
features which may be interesting in view 
of the results attained. It differs from most 
other systems developed in that it controls, 
at account values in the general ledger, all 
trust assets which come under its administra- 
tion—the original assets taken over from 
estates, ete., at inventory values as filed for 
probate and the investments subsequently 
effected by the corporation at cost. 

This system involves the maintenance of 
subsidiary “books of account” whereas many 
trust companies are content to maintain only 
“memorandum records” for all but cash or 
bank balances, and the corresponding corpus 
and income ledgers. The great advantage of 
having the records on the basis of account 
values would be obvious to anyone conver- 
sant with trust company experience and the 
manner in which this may be accomplished 
is described below. The writer assumes that 
no comments on this subject would be really 
clear, however, without some reference to 
the general ledger accounts. 


Principal Controls in Trust Division 
The principal controls in the trust division 
are enumerated below: 


under the four original asset controls and 
their respective contra accounts. (The debit 
balance signifies that title to an asset of a 
given value has been vested pro tem in the 
corporation while the contra account repre- 
sents the corporation’s liability to the bene- 
ficiaries of the particular trust involved.) 
They are listed in four columns whose to- 
tals are posted as a debit to the relevant 
asset control and a credit to the correspond- 
ing liability account. 

the journal voucher setting forth 
the details of the property, entries are posted 
both in the estates accounting department 
and in the other department affected. In 
the former, all assets are assembled accord- 
ing to estates (the original assets in assets 
registers, the investments in investment 
dotkets) while in the stock and bond, mort- 


From 


gage or real estate department, the subsi- 
diary records are maintained as_ follows, 
namely :—(a) By the stock and bond de- 


partment in alphabetical order according to 
the security. (b) By the mortgage depart- 
ment according to numerical sequence and 
(c) by the real estate department accord- 
ing to territory. (The miscellaneous assets 
consisting of jewelry, life insurance policies 


and other personal property are recorded 
only in the assets registers.) Thus from 
the outset, the general ledger secures con- 


trol over two sets of records, each serving 





100—Original Stocks and Bonds Assets 
101—Original Mortgage Assets 
102—Original Realty Assets 
103—Miscellaneous Assets 

200—Trust Bank Ledger 

202—Loans on Mortgages 
203—Investments in Debentures 
204—Loans on Call 

205—Investments in Stocks and Bonds 
210—Interest on Investments 


300—Original Stocks and Bonds Liabilities 
301—Original Mortgage Liabilities 
302—Original Realty Liabilities 
303—Miscellaneous Liabilities 
400—Corpus 

401—Revenue 

402—Trust Mortgage Investments 
403—Trust Debenture Investments 
404—Trust Call Loan Investments 
405—Trust Stocks and Bonds Investments 
410—Trust Estates Interest 





a a ee, 
The above controls were designed to com- a different purpose. By reason of this ar- 
ply with Canadian court requirements and rangement complete information is available 
may or may not be adapted to the needs of either with respect to the nature of the 
other countries. They will serve, however, property, or according to the entire holdings 
to illustrate the application of the multiple of individual estates. 
debit and credit slip system through which 
Canada’s pioneer trust company has been 
able to retain all account values without 


Conversion of Assets to Trustee Investments 
In due course the process of conversion 





loss of efficiency in spite of volume incidental 
to the administration of trust assets close- 
ly approximating $200,000,000. 


General Ledger Control 
When an estate is taken over the assets 
are classified and set up at probate values, 


from original assets to trustee investments 
commences. In the accounting procedure 
which applies throughout this process, the 
whole structure is changed from a double 
to a quadruple entry system. This is accom- 
plished by setting aside in the cash books 
special columns for each of the assets cov- 
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_ 894 
MASTER CREDIT SLIP | Te 
crepit Sundry Estates as per Mui tiple Slip attached 15 Oct. 


1928+ 
SOURCE OF RECEIPT Dom. Govt. Ref unding Loan Due Today 


nner ene nnn nnn ss ne ee UEP =a =aeEnenel 
INVESTMENT No. PREPARED BY ABC TEL! ©R'S INITIALS PRINCIPAL INTEREST TOTAL 


D 13907 CHeckeo sy XYZ EF. S. 157000 | 00 3925 | 00 160925 | 00 
Se a ee RECAPITULATION 
FURTHER PARTICULARS LEDGER NO. CORPUS REVENUE 


Notes: 1. This is Exhibit A. Exhibits B, C and: follow in 1 ~—37500/00 
cic = icin phe ate ened : 16500/00 
2. These slips are all reduced in size to abou one-quarter ‘ 28000)/00 
that suggested for ordinary business pra. tice—accord- 21000/00 
ingly more space would be available for .arrative, etc. 22000/00 
3. Note the reverse side of the multiple slip\ as it doubles 32000/00 
their capacity when printed as illustrate: |. ~~ | 457000100 

















! ASTER DEBIT SLIP | SLIP No. 743 
pear Sundry Estates as per Muitip'e Slip attached  Octv gg 8. 


payee Lhe City Treasurer, Toronto Cc 
‘ eee eee | BANK Commerce 
Amount Eleven Thousand Nine Hu ired 82/100 $11900.82 —seuenaam an, 
RECAPITULATION 
FURTHER PARTICULARS 


LEDGER NO. CORPUS | REVENUE 
re a rt 


("367003 





PREPARED EBYA.B.C. 1141\79 


Sie | — 


PORTION OF THE MULTIPLE >'2RM APPLICABLE TO THE MASTER CREDIT SLIP ABOVE 


ered by the general ledger classify ation set then be posted to the general ledger as fol- 
forth above. The cash receipts are deposited lows: 

intact daily in the various trusts finds main- ’ 

tained at the chartered bar*s aid the con- Trost omen ange as ee 

trol entries are as follows:- ‘rust Banks Original Stocks and : 

Dr. — Corpus and/or Revenue 'r. and sim- Bonds Liabilities Dr. 10,200 
ultaneously Original Liabiliti . (or Trust 
Investments) Dr. and Or’_.u 1 Assets (or 
Investment Assets) Cr. 


Corpus Cr. 10,200 
Original Stocks and Bonds 

Assets Cr. 10,200 
To illustrate, may the writer issume that Corpus 100 
a block of stock valued for prob: te purposes 
at $10,200 is sold for $10,300. ‘ne proceeds Credit Slips and Cash Books 
are at once deposited in the tink and the Throughout the 
accounting distribution is exten .ed in the fol- 
lowing manner, viz:—In vc. -olumn headed 
Original Stocks and Bonds, ..1e book value 


of $10,200 is entered while the profit of and duplicate together with the cash are 
$100 is carried into a columy. reserved for turned in to the receiving teller, where each 
“Sundry Corpus Items” whic’: do not affect copy receives the same number. The teller 
any asset control other than cash. If there enters the amount of the cash in his blotter, 
were no other transactions ‘ne totals would’ initials the duplicate and returns it to the 


above process, a_ credit 
slip prepared in duplicate by the stock and 
bond department functions as the posting 
medium for all subsidiary records. Original 
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Conservative Banking 
T IS the steadfast purpose of 
the Citizens Bank to develop 
progressive banking service in 
this growing community, while 
at the same time maintaining 
IMbddadados £b63444888bhhhh6 6635537 


conservative standards 
of safety. 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS 


‘BAN K: 


LOS ANGELES 


$55533556 t4454448888844446 4835333387" 
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originating department where on completion 
of the posting, the slip is filed for future 
reference. The career of the original copy, 
in the meantime, is rather more varied and 
to describe it adequately, some mention must 
here be made of the cash book organization. 
There are three general cash books which 
bear the following titles, namely :—‘Original 
Cash Receipts,” “Investment Cash Receipts” 
and “Trust Disbursements.” Each of these 
general books is supported by six subsidiary 
eash books, one set of three subsidiaries be- 
ing reserved for each corpus and revenue 
bookkeeping machine. Each of the six ma- 
chines deals exclusively with the cash trans- 
actions which fall within a given classifica- 
tion (A-C; D-G, etc.) and all departments 
in the organization are familiar with the 
letters applicable to each unit. 


The slips are of three different colors cor- 
responding with the cash books in which 
they are destined to be recorded. So soon 
as any slip is received by the cash book de- 
partment, it is passed over to the clerk re- 
sponsible for the applicable subsidiary cash 
book and he inserts the amount and the 
number. The slip is then forwarded to the 
machine operator who enters all the details. 


(Each clerk is responsible for one general 
cash book and two sets of subsidiary cash 
books.) The only function of the cash books 
is to assemble figures for purposes of con- 
trol. In consequence, they show no details 
beyond the amount and the relevant slip 
numbers. The saving of time effected by the 
entire omission of narrative in these records 
is astonishing. 


Advantages of the Multiple System 


The above comments deal with the situa- 
tion so far as individual slips affecting but 
one account are concerned. It frequently 
happens, however, that one transaction af- 
fects numerous corpus and/or revenue ac- 
counts and it is in this connection that the 
multiple form serves such a useful purpose. 
The exhibits shown herewith clearly illus- 
trate the effective manner in which it deals 
with the situation. The master slip func- 
tions only as the medium for identifying the 
figures on the multiple form with the total 
eash involved but the multiple forms are 
divisible in such a way that direct distribu- 
tion to the six machines may be accomplished 
without delay and the various operators are 
still entirely independent of one another. 
Moreover, and this advantage cannot be 
stressed too strongly, automatic control is 
established over each of the six corpus and 
revenue machines, the six assets registers 
and the six investment dockets. The various 
operators have only to compare their total- 
izers with the relevant subsidiary cash books 
from day to day in order to prove the ac- 
curacy of their work. In actual practice the 
machines are proved daily in this way, but 
the open balances are taken down and added 
independently only on the last day of each 
month. The slips are all retained in subsidi- 
ary cash book order until checked by the 
internal audit staff. They are then reas- 
sembled in complete numerical sequence, 
bound and filed in the vault for future ref- 
erence. 


The daily totals from the various subsidi- 
ary cash books are carried into the relevant 
general cash books whose totals are balanced 
against the receiving teller’s blotter in the 
case of cash receipts and a check register, 
equipped with totalizers, in the case of trust 
disbursements. To date, machine operation 
has not been introduced in the various sub- 
sidiary departments. This step is contem- 
plated, however, in the immediate future, 
and the operators of these machines will 
obviously be able to prove the accuracy of 
their work by reference to the general cash 
books, where for example, the totals of in- 
vestment mortgage purchases and repay- 








Leadership 


Since the days of the Overland Trail, leaders have always 
arisen to point the way toward new accomplishment—to 
lead the way in the marc’: of progress. 
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The Bank of America of C:ilifornia, ranking foremost among 
the state banks of Califo nia, has been entrusted with the 


responsibilities of leader hip. 
{MERCIAL © ::: 


SAVINGS ::: Ce 


TRUST 


BANK OF AMERIGA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
Resources More Than 400 Millions 


Head O' ace: 


660 So. Svr’ ig Street 


LOS -.-.;:ELES 





ments are immediately availuuvie iay by day. 


System Renders Journal Entric, Unnecessary 


Through the introduction 
system, it has been possib 
journal entries almost en 
place one transfer check fo: 
is passed daily through on 
trust funds. This check is requisitioned 
against great numbers * iebit slips—some 
individual and some multi,.2 forms. Debit 
and credit slips of equal aiiount are for- 
warded via tubes to the teller throughout 
the day. He enters the credit slips as re- 
eceipts of cash in the usuei: way and from 
a summary of th --xzresponding debit slips 
secures whatever check is necessary. The 
transfer chec. is drawn payable to the bank 
for depesit only to the credit of the cor- 
pore’,on’s account so that no risk attaches 
te che procedure. Regardless of the activity, 
viuether it be with respect to the allocation 
or reallocation of investments, the amortiza- 
ticn of bond premium or discount or other 
tri nsactions of that character, they all go 
thiough on the daily transfer check and 
ar»: thus reduced to a matter of extreme sim- 
pl city where formerly they had been a 
£ owing menace to efficient operation. 


‘t is difficult in a brief article of this 


Jf the multiple 
to discontinue 
rely. In their 
a large amount 
of the general 





Northern California Headquarters: 


631 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


2 ranches Throughout California 








character, to describe a system in such a 
way that its main aspects may be intelligible 
to the reader. Where in practice, its actual 
operation is easily directed, a written de 
scription frequently seems vague and in- 
coherent. In any case, the merit of the 
system has been fully demonstrated by ac- 
tual experience, and, with certain refine- 
ments which are planned for the near fu- 
ture, it should supply all that is required 
of it for many years to come. It is con- 
ceived upon a unit basis and the demands 
of greater volume merely necessitate the 
addition of further sections as time and 
other conditions warrant. 

Re de 

Four regional savings conferences will be 
held during the spring of 1930 under the 
sponsorship of the Savings Bank Division, 
American Bankers Association. The dates 
are: Tulsa, Okla., March 5-6; New York 
City, March 20-21; Detroit, Mich., March 27- 
28; Salt Lake City, Utah, a date to be an- 
nounced. 

Mrs. Maggie L. Walker, a colored woman, 
has been elected chairman of the board of 
the Consolidated Bank & Trust Company of 
Richmond, Va., representing merger of St. 
Luke’s Bank & Trust Company and Second 
Street Savings Bank. 
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Trust advertising with a ,early 
nation-wide circulation of over 
two and one-half million pieces 


Ti MAP shov. ~ here Purse trust advertising was bought and used 
in 1929. In some of the cities, several banks used it. The banks’ 
mailing lists totaled mcre than 380,000 people. More than 2,500,000 
pieces of Purse literature were distributed in 12 months. Considering 
the small size of mo.t trust mailing lists, and the high quality of Purse 
material, this wide use and circulation of Purse advertising is proof of 
its merit. Write to "he Purse Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee, for 
details—samples, anc prices of new material for 1930. 


oe FURSE COMPANY 


Headquarvers for trust department advertising 
NEW YORK CHILascO CHATTANOOGA BOSTON BUFFALO 
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ETHICAL PROBLEMS OF TRUST DEPARTMENT 


CITATION OF ACTUAL CASES CALLING FOR DISCRETION AND 
UNBIASED JUDGMENT 


HAROLD H. ROCKWELL 
Vice-president, The Northern Trust Company, Chicago, III. 


(EpIToR’s NOTE: 


The following is part of a treatise presented in connection with a 


series of contributions on the subject of “Business Ethics” arranged for by the North- 
western University School of Commerce in Chicago, under the terms of the William A. 
Vawter Foundation on “Business Ethics,’ and copyrighted by the Northwestern Univer- 


sity. 


In a previous installment, appearing in the September, 1929, issue of Trust Com- 


PANIES, Mr. Rockwell discussed ethical problems as related to trustee’s compensation and 


the handling of investments. 


In the following he deals with 


questions arising from 


the tying up of trust estates in will provisions, creation of irrevocable trusts, avoidance 
of undue tax burdens and the opportunities of the trust officer in serving as a “financial 


physician.” ) 


NE of the severe tests of a trust de- 

partment official is along the same 

line as the temptation which comes 
to a salesman to sell a customer a much 
larger line of goods than the customer has 
any business to buy. The rapid growth of 
the idea of trusteeing one’s estate brings 
very often to the trust officer a man who is 
wholly undecided as to how far he should 
go in tying up in trust the estate he is to 
leave to his family. He is very properly 
seeking information from one who has had 
experience in helping to solve these difficult 
family problems, and has a right to expect 
an expert judgment. 

To what extent will the trust officer allow 
his desire to obtain a long lived trust for his 
company to influence his judgment in advis- 
ing the prospective client? There are many 
instances where the family situation does 
not call for the creation of a trust of long 
duration, where an earlier distribution of an 
estate is best for all concerned. In such 
cases can the trust officer be relied upon to 
give unbiased advice which might terminate 
at earlier date a very desirable account? 


Dealing With Irrevocable Trusts 
These are not hypothetical cases. 
daily some trust officer in a large trust com- 


Almost 


pany is confronted with such a _ situation. 
The ethical problem is not very different 
from that involved in the case of a good 
lawyer who is called upon to advise his 
client whether to go through with a given 
piece of litigation, where the attorney’s fees 
may be very lucrative if the case were con- 
tested, and comparatively negligible if the 
case were compromised. 


Another similar situation is covered by 
the case of a man, who for some reason de- - 
sires to create an irrevocable trust. Now 
an irrevocable trust has immunities from 
taxation in certain cases and more than 
one man of wealth, where high income taxes 
or high inheritance taxes are involved, is 
apt to want to tie up some of his property 
irrevocably in order to avoid the payment of 
such taxes. This wish is not necessarily an 
unethical one, but it sometimes induces a 
man to make unwise decisions. At the same 
time, from the standpoint of the trust offi- 
cial, an irrevocable trust is a permanently 
assured piece of business and for many rea- 
sons very desirable to have. Shall the trust 
officer discourage the creation of an irrev- 
ocable trust and tell his prospective client 
to beware, because he knows how frequently 
the average man subsequently finds some 
reason to want to change his mind, or shall 
he accept the business as offered and with- 
out warning to his client? 


Instances of Unwise Provisions in Wills 

There are other points of contact with 
prospective clients which are apt to have 
some complications. How far should a trust 
officer go in trying to dissuade a man from 
putting unwise provisions in his will? Such 
efforts may be at the risk of turning the 
client away. For instance if a man wishes 
the trust company to run a business for the 
benefit of his family after he is gone. 

It is common trust company experience 
that in a majority of cases a going business 
is not a desirable source of income for a 
dependent family, and that it is not generally 
possible to keep managing officers of a cor- 
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poration satisfied, if all or the x. gest part of 
the profits go to the beneficiarie. of an es- 
tate; that in a great many cases vhere this 
is attempted it results disastrous'y to the 
corporation. Still there are number: of men 
who nevertheless want their familie to con- 
tinue to have the profits on th business 
which they have founded and buut up. Shall 
the trust officer give the best advice he has 
on this matter at the risk of sending ) is 
client on to some other company which w ll 
be more acquiescent and willing to prom.se 
the client to do anything he wantsa 


Legitimate Avoidance of Tax Burdens 

We have referred to the propriety of he 
course of the man who takes measures to 
avoid the payment of taxes. I know that 
there is apt to be a feeling among some 
people that the adoption of any method or 
device for the avoidance of taxes is unethic” 
and that in so far as the trust company of- 
fers means to this end, as it often does, it 
is guilty of unethical practice. I do not think 
the law so regards it. Under the law, cer- 
tain investments are taxable and certain 
are not taxable. An individual certainly has 
the right to invest in non-taxable securities. 
The law further provides for an increasingly 
heavy inheritance tax on the transmission 
of property as the size of a deceased man’s 
fortune increases. 

A man certainly has the right to give away 
a portion of his fortune to his wife, to his 
children, or to anyone else he chooses and so 
reduce his inheritance taxes. In other ways 
he can, acting within the law, do a number 
of things which will reduce his taxes. Set- 
ting up a trust fund is one of these ways 
and any trust officer is justified in accepting 
a trust created for such a purpose. So long 
as the man really does the things which 
will reduce taxes, instead of pretending to 
do them, and the trust company does noth- 
ing to deceive the government as to the real 
facts, it is acting in an entirely ethical and 
proper manner. 


Trust Officer as Financial Physician 

To what extent is a trust officer justified 
in declining to undertake a difficult piece of 
business offered; where the property is in 
such deplorable condition or the family situa- 
tion so full of discord that there is no pros- 
pect of doing justice to the affairs involved 
without giving much more time and attention 
than can possibly be compensated by any 
fee the trustee would be warranted in charg- 
ing? Just as a physician or surgeon is fre- 
quently called into a family which cannot 
possibly afford to pay the fee ordinarily col- 
lected by a man of skill and experience, and 


just as a lawyer is often asked to take a des- 
perate lawsuit for some poor client who has 
been grossly wronged, so a trust company 
is frequently asked to step into a well nigh 
hopeless financial tangle to save what 1s 
possible out of a bad mess. 

For instance, a man may have passed 
away leaving a small property heavily en- 
cumbered with debt, say a home against 
which he has borrowed almost as much as 
the property is worth. He may have carried 
no insurance for his widow and small chil- 
dren. The utmost skill and energy may be 
necessary to save anything from the wreck. 
Or in another instance a poor man may have 
been killed in some accident and the only 
asset left to his family is a claim for dam- 
ages against some individual or corporation 
for supposed responsibility for the accident. 

These situations are not uncommon. What 
‘s the duty of the trust officer when the 
saa story is told him? Shall he accept an 
appoinu~ent when he knows he can never 
charge a fee which will recompense the com- 
pany for more ‘han a fraction of the worry 
and time and ef ert which will be inevitable 
if the best pos: ble service is rendered in 
the situation? o categorical answer can be 
given to these 59 uaestions. 

Each case mist be judged upon its own 
merits. If be:ause of some previous rela- 
tions wi’ t'e parties interested they had 
good reaso.. to expect the company to help 
in time of nec 1, for instance if the deceased 
was a long sta. ding client of the institution, 
I believe a cor zientious trust officer would 
feel it his dury w take hold. Certainly if 
the deceased had conse|ted the trust com- 
pany before his death and i:24 been given to 
understand the company woula 2ccept the 
appointment there would be no quesi2on of 
the duty of the trust officer, even thovgh 
the situation were much worse than he },ad 
supposed when he originally consented to 
take the appointment. If there had »2en 
misrepresentations on the part of the de- 
ceased, of course, that would put a diffe ent 
face on the matter. 

There are many border line cases where 
a decision is very difficult. Of some what 
similar nature are the cases, par***ul- rly in 
small but solvent trusts, where com, ‘ations 
arise which call for much time ano ‘tten- 
tion on the part of the trust offices “ome 
security left by the deceased may be foun’ 
in desperate condition, possibly of no very 
great value, but involving a substantial por- 
tion of the trust fund, maybe it is a mort- 
gage on a farm in a distant state. Often- 
times the cost in time necessary to arrive 
at a correct judgment as to what should be 
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Incorporated 1860 


Home Lire INsuRANCECOMPANY 


256 BROADWAY 


ETHELBERT IDE Low, Chairman of Board 


es NEW YORK 


James A. Futton, President 


The Home Life Insurance Company is pledged to a policy of genuine 
and active cooperation with corporate fiduciaries in that field of common 
service to its policy holders in which their interests are most advantage- 
ously served and protected through the creation of Insurance Trusts. 


done in the case will be out of all propor- 
tion to the fee which can be charged for the 
service. Again the attention necessary to 
solve the financial problems of some family 
left with a meager income may involve many 
long conferences and much investigation on 
the part of the trust officer. Situations such 
as these are of daily occurrence in any trust 
company of size. 


Opportunities for Service and Helpfulness 


When the trustee has kept the trust fund 
carefully invested, has produced as large an 
income as has been compatible with the 
safety of the principal, has promptly paid 
over the income and has rendered periodical 
accountings to the beneficiaries, he has per- 
formed the major functions of his office. But 
he has not then necessarily fulfilled his full 
duty. It is often as financial adviser, coun- 
selor and friend that he can reach his great- 
est usefulness. Coming first into close rela- 
tions with a family at a time of sorrow and 
perplexity, by his tact, his sy: = “= 
derstanding and his sound judgu.. 2+ ho 
the opportunity to become a_ source ot 
strength and of comfort not open to the 
average man. 

The trust officer who will not gladly avail 
himself of these opportunity for service and 
helpfulness has no proper place on the official 
staff. And to their honor be it said that in 
the companies which have come to success 
in the fiduciary relation these men have re- 
sponded most wholeheartedly to this demand 
upon them. It is not only at the time of the 
passing on of the father of the family that 
these opportunities come. Throughout the 
whole period of the administration of the 
trust the trust officer will be called upon to 
give counsel in numberless situations; in the 
proper spending of the family income, in the 
selection of a proper school or college, in the 
choice of a business calling or a profession, 
and sometimes even to the checking up on 





the habits and character of a suitor for the 
hand of the daughter of the family, and the 
designing of means for the elimination of an 
unworthy suitor from the picture. 

Opportunities arise more frequently than 
one would suppose to counsel with a young 
man on the proper use of funds in his hands, 
or which are shortly to be turned over to 
him. One father in a will recently drawn 
put in an express provision that his son, at 
least once in six months, should come down 
to the trust company and discuss the use 
he had made of his allowance and the invest- 
ments of that part of his share of the es- 
tate which the father had provided should 
be turned over to him as soon as he reached 
years of discretion. 

And often there are more unhappy duties 
which fall to the lot of the trust officer. 
Within the speaker’s own knowledge a 
trust officer had the task of repeatedly tak- 
ing a wayward youth from the cronies with 
whom he has been spending days of carou- 
sal, of sobering him up and getting him back 
to the family whose influence with him was 
less than that of the trust officer. Possibly 
the fact that the trust officer held the purse 
strings was of material assistance in his 
efforts. More than once has a trust officer 
taken long journeys to distant cities to res- 
cue a beneficiary, sometimes a boy, sometimes 
a woman, from some designing person who 
had acquired a sinister influence and was 
absorbing the major part of each remittance 
of income, or was inveigling the beneficiary 
into some scheme which would surely have 
robbed him of his patrimony. Occasionally 
an officer is called upon to visit an asylum 
for the insane, or some sanitarium to make 
as sure as he is able that a ward is receiv- 
ir~ ine propo” eare for which the trust is 
pi. ‘ding. 


The Call of Trust Service 
Without doubt the purpose of the creator 






























































































































































































































































of this foundation was to inspire the young 
people of this generation with the convic- 
tion that the business of this present age, 
materialistic as it is in many ways, can be 
-arried on by men and women with an in- 
creasing degreé of idealism. We are apt to 
regard the so-called professions as demand- 
ing more of unselfish service than the work 
of men engaged in business. The business 
of caring for the property of others has come 
to have in many ways the standards and 
the character of a profession, calling for a 
high intelligence, untiring diligence, patience 
and sympathy, and absolute integrity. The 
thoughtful official of the modern trust de- 
partment realizes how much is demanded of 
him and how far he must needs fall short of 
the ideal. But I sincerely believe that in no 
department of the modern world are men to 
be found who are striving more sincerely 
to measure up to the high standards of their 
ealling. 

The trust department of the modern trust 
company has need for young men of ability 
and high purpose, the material rewards for 
conspicuous success may not be as substan- 
tial as can be had in some other lines of 
effort, but the day’s tasks, full of variety 
and human interest, 


offer many compensa- 
tions for the man who regards a full and 
useful life as one of the essentials of a suc- 


cessful career. 
oe? 


ANNUAL REPORT OF PROVIDENT TRUST 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


In presenting the sixty-fifth annual report 
of the Provident Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, dating back to the organization of the 
Provident Life & Trust Company in 1865, 
President Parker S. Williams directs specia. 
attention to the noteworthy growth of trust 
business. At the close of last year there was 
a net increase of over §26,000,000 in trust 
assets with total individual trust 


accounts 
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EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


The only financial institution in the State of 
Delaware operating a TITLE DEPARTMENT 












of $236,134,720 and corporate trusts of $85,- 
684,575 President Williams stated that the 
increase in potential new trust business, rep- 
resented by wills and deeds of trust in which 
the company had been named, was hearly 
three times the amount of similar business 
secured during 1928. 

Net profits for the year amounted to $1,- 
049,826. In comparing this total with net 


profits of $1,110,300 for the year 1928, it 
was explained that income for 1928 in- 


cluded $256,126 representing recoveries on 
sales of securities previously charged down, 
while the corresponding item for 1929 was 
but $90,872. Actual net earnings, therefore, 
during the year 1929 exceeded such earnings 
for 1928S by a _ substantial amount. Four 
quarterly dividends of 5 per cent each and 
an extra dividend of 5 per cent were de- 
clared, amounting in all to $800,000. Net 
addition to undivided profits was $249,826, 
making total of $4,947,687 at end of year, 
with surplus of $12,260,000; capital stock of 
$3,200,000 and special reserve fund of $2,577.- 
128. Banking total $51,791,380 and 
deposits, $24,924,297. The printed annual 
statement also includes a full list of bonds 
and stocks owned by the company. 

President Williams directed attention to 
the affiliation of the Provident Title Com- 
pany with six corporations which had owned 
and operated the Title Company of Phila- 
delphia. The plant of the latter and that 
of the Provident Title Company have been 
taken over by a new corporation, the Com- 
monwealth Title Company of Philadelphia, 
of which the Provident Title and the six 
other companies became the stockholders. 
The results of such plant consolidation have 


assets 


been most satisfactory. 


Herman F. Hahn has been elected a vice- 
president of the Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Los Angeles. 
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Moving Folks 
by Knowing Folks 


Why can Wessling Humanized Trust Publicity build 
new trust business for your institution just as it is 
'oing for leading banks and trust companies all over 
Aimerica ? 


Because human nature is much the same every- 
where. And the unique Wessling publicity is built 
€-ound an intimate knowledge of human nature—the 
"ropes and fears and dreams of average fathers and 
mothers. 


Wessling publicity is short, sparkling, interesting. 
_t reaches deep-rooted human motives. In it is the se- 
lected fruit of the most resultful ideas of trust officers 
frori: coast to coast. In it are stimuli to action created 
from the best practical experience of modern social 
psychology. At the basis of it is the original human 
meth: d conceived and developed by D. R. Wessling. 


S:nd today for full information. 


\WESSLING SERVICES 


D. R. Wesstinc, President 
From IOWA at LYTTON 
Nation-wide Creators of Original Bank Publicity 





GIVE THIS MEMO TO YOUR SECRETARY TODAY 





WEsSLING SERV! 2ES, 
Lytton, Iowa 


Institution... 
See 





I want to know the facts about the Wessling Humanized Trust Program. 


Please send me, without obligation, your illustrated folder, ‘‘Humanizing 
Trust Publicity °’ 
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STATEMENT 


At the Close of Business on December 31, 1929 


ASSETS 

Cash on hand, in Federal Reserve 

Bank, and due from Banks and 

RRR rc ceil Oba ce cae cece $15,784,867.05 
Exchanges for Clearing House, and 

Steer tach items............... 45,493,897.59 
United States Bonds and Certificates. 9,901,173.35 
Short Term Securities............. 2,143,359.79 
Other Bonds and Stocks........... 12,394,046.45 
Real Estate Mortgages............. 3,994,558.08 
Demand Loans on Collateral....... 23,586,175.60 
Time Loans on Collateral.......... 8,665,001.91 
Seen ee | | 21,704,744.75 
Accrued Interest, etc............... 562,871.85 
Customers’ Liability, Account of Ac- 

EMME ia oi ssiio' otal w/a arse sii Staves 9,130,381.01 
Banking Houses................... 8,243,857.75 





$161,604,435.18 


LIABILITIES 


LS ES Spe tee an ee $ 6,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits...... 14,297,316.60 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1930. . 390,000.00 
errr ee rerererer aI 
0 Perera 803,771.01 
Interest due Depositors, Taxes, etc. 524,304.93 
ADGCODTANOES. . .. 2.666 000s essess.s» 10;660,986:40 
Acceptances and Foreign Bills sold 





with our endorsement............ 1,968,428.53 


$161,604,435.18 





Bank of New Bork K& Trust Co. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDE) PROFITS 820,000,009 


48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK gpg enye cause 
Uptown Office MEMBERSHIP 


NUMBER ONE 
Madison Avenue at 63rd Street 
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SGU"«D INVESTMENT TRUST POLICIES VINDICATED 


BY STOCK MARKET TEST 


ELIMINATION OF ABUSES AND CARELESS PRACTICE 
LELAND REX ROBINSON 


President }» ternational Securities Corporation and Author of ‘‘Investment Trust Organization 
and Management”’ 





(Epiror’s NOTE: 
trusts in the 








Mr. Robinson relates briefly how the well established investment 
lnited States, which observe correct principles of set-up and management, 


have withsto:l their first real test in this country and have come through in highly 


sound financi:! condition. 


He welcomes, as a wholesome influence, the sponsorship of in- 


vestment trust management and the establishment of uniform trust funds, by leading 


banks, trust 


. “ ivaging to see that the invest- 
ment tru. movement in the United States 
as a whe - seems to have been relatively 
free frou -1¢h systematic abuses as might 


have been fe 
its amazingly 
cedented situa 


red in view of its recent origin, 
rapid growth, and the unpre- 
on in the stock markets. The 
year 1929 witrossed both the period of great- 
growth ai test for American 
investment, he! ding, trading and finance com- 
panies. It is likely that 1980 will bring a 
greater discr? nination on the part of the in- 
vestor 9s te the proper application of the 
terms “ln  stment trust’ fund and company, 
and as between different companies of the 
investment trust and other groups. 


est severest 


‘larger Paid-in Equities 

It is prebably not far from the truth to 
say that, as «ver against aggregate American 
investment trust capital of about $1,100,000,- 
000 in the first :ronth of last year, the grand 
total has now »}°en advanced to a figure be- 
tween a billion md a half and a billion and 
three-quarters, Furthermore, the ratios of 
outstanding deientures and bonds, preferred 
and common have undergone a de- 
cided change ir the direction of larger paid-in 
equities. ‘™+ s probable that of the entire 
present pai. investment trust capital from 
all sources least 55 per cent has been de- 
rived from th sale of common stocks, shares 
or certificates of beneficial interest, as over 
against only »9 per cent or so from the same 
souree at the beginning of the year. 

Herein lies one reason for the encouraging 
fact that the great majority among the two 
hundred or more American investment trusts 
of all kinds (many of which have been in 
existence for only a brief period) seem to be 


cocks 


ompanies and reputable investment houses.) 


in highly sound financial condition despite 
the recent tornadoes which have shaken the 
structure of security prices to its very foun- 
dations. 


Policies Governing Scund Investment Trust 
Operation 

Such difficulties as have been encountered 
have arisen from needless neglect of clearly 
understood principles in the operation of in- 
vestment trusts. Those funds and companies 
which have best withstood the market shocks 
of late 1929 owe their favorable position to 
one or more of the following policies: 

(1) Wide distribution of risk among in- 
vestments, involving bonds as well as stocks, 
representing a wide range of issuers and oft- 
en originating in other important industrial 
and financial countries than the United 
States. 

(2) Continuous competent supervision of 
the investment holdings with no ulterior mo- 
tives beyond the maintenance of the sound- 
est possible investment position. 

(3) Capital structure consisting wholly of 
capital stock, or of capital stock preceded by 
senior securities in such conservative ratios 
(as compared with the common paid-in 
equity) that the prior charges have been kept 
well within reasonable expectation of normal 
income. 

(4) Avoidance of bank borrowing, except 
in moderate amounts, and for purely tem- 
porary purposes. 

(5) Maintenance of liquid position by con- 
fining investments mainly to high-grade, sea- 
soned and marketable securities, and by hold- 
ing reasonable proportions in the form of 
cash or call loans in order to take advantage 
of buying opportunities during periods of 
depression. 
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(6) Proper accounting at regular intervals. 


(7) Sufficient size to permit the overhead 
required for capable management. 


(8) Compensation arrangements for or-- 
ganizers or managers which are a matter of 
public record, simple in construction, and 
fair both to the public and themselves. 


_ (9) Refusal to divert investment capital 
toward the salvaging of critical situations in 
the market for their own issues, or toward 
the maintenance of artificially high market 
quotations thereon. 


(10) Offering of their shares at prices 
which bear careful analysis as regards book 
values and earnings, realistic appraisals of 
underlying securities, and reasonably low dis- 
tribution outlays. 


(11) Constant emphasis upon the impor- 
tance of accumulating reserves out of current 
cash earnings, 


Merger Tendency Among Smaller 
Organizations 

It is worth observing that to the extent 
abuses or careless practices will have proved 
to undermine the position of companies suf- 
fering heavy depreciation from unwisely 
timed investments, unsound accounting meth- 
ods, or unhealthy pyramiding of paper val- 
ues, this short-sighted management will be- 
come increasingly a thing of the past. 

No doubt many smaller companies, realiz- 
ing more and more the difficulties of proper 
investment supervision without a_ large 
enough volume of capital to permit the em- 
ployment of full-time staffs, will merge 
among themselves, or with some larger or- 
ganization, or will enter into supervision con- 
tracts of one kind or another. This amassing 
of investment funds will add greatly to the 
efficiency of management and strengthen and 
broaden the markets for investment trust se- 
eurities. 

The quality of sponsorship for the invest- 
ment trust movement will be raised even 
above present standards by the greater in- 
terest of leading banks and reputable banking 
firms. The notable progress made by several 
of the former in the improvement and ex- 
tension of their various uniform trust funds 
should be continued in the new year, while 
the further study of estate administration, 
inheritance problems and living trusts should 
make stronger the cooperative ties between 
insurance companies and banks on the one 
hand, and ably administered investment 
trusts and banks on the other. 





CORNERSTONE LAID FOR NEW IRVING 
TRUST COMPANY BUILDING 


In the presence of a distinguished assem- 
blage including many leaders in the banking 
and commercial life of New York City, the 
cornerstone of the fifty-story Irving Trust 
Company building at 1 Wall street, corner 
of Broadway, New York, was laid on Janu- 
ary 14. Preceding the actual laying of the 
stone, a more elaborate program was con- 
ducted at a luncheon in the Bankers Club, at- 
tended by directors and officers of the Irving 
Trust Company and a number of _ invited 
guests. Harry E. Ward, president of the 
Irving, presided at the luncheon, and ad- 
dresses were made by Lewis E. Pierson, 
chairman of the Irving Board; Stephen F. 
Voorhees of the firm of Voorhees, Gmelin & 
Walker, architects of the new building, and 
P. S. Vermilya, vice-president of Mare Eid- 
litz & Son, Ine., the builders. 


Mr. Pierson, at the conclusion of his talk, 
placed a number of articles of historical in- 
terest in a box which was to be enclosed in 
the cornerstone. These included: A _ port- 
folio, containing a chapter on the laying of 
the cornerstone, a history of the site at 1 
Wall street covering 300 years, a history of 
the Irving Trust Company, a copy of the 
Irving’s statement of condition as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, and lists of the company’s 4i- 
rectors, advisory board members and officers , 
a photograph of the board of directors; a 
copy of the company’s by-laws; and a corr J. 
a New York newspaper of January 14%a in 
which appeared an advertisement arz.ouncing 
the cornerstone laying. 


Among the guests, in e@uaition to the Irving 
officers and directors, were: James A. Far- 
rell, president of t).« United States Steel Cor- 
poration; Gates '\. MacGarrah, Federal Re- 
serve Agent; Her:y J. Cochran, president of 
the Bankers Trus. Company; George W. Da- 
vison, president oi -he Central Hanover Bank 
& Trust Company: E. H. H. Simmons, presi- 
dent of the New ! ork Stock Exchange, and 
Everett V. Meeks, dean of the School of Ap- 
plied Arts, Y:* 7 aiversity. 


The building wi’ occupy the block from 
Broadway to New s reet on Wall street, and 
will extend southward approximately 180 
feet. Its area is nearly 20,000 feet. When 
complete2, ‘ue structure will have 736,000 
gross seuare feet of floor space. At least 
ter stories of the building above ground 
and five floors below the Broadway street 
lev7) +" i be used by the trust company. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


as of December 31, 1929 


RESOURCES 
Cash in Vault and in Federal 
Reserve Bank . . $26,447,459.33 
Due from Banks and Bankers 99,115,462.67 $125,562,922.00 
U. S. Government Securities 19,980,361.74 
Other Securities. . .. . 33,750,229.63 
Loans and Discounts . . . 218,323,795.05 
Customers’ Liability under 
Acceptances . 38,540,863.94 
5% Redemption Fund with 
jc EreasuEy: . —< 225,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
and Other Assets . . . 1,556,876.46 
$437,940,048.82 
LIABILITIES 


Capital . 5 « « « « « §35,77%,30000 
Surplus. wt te ee o)«=68F,500,000.009 T71,275,300.00 


Undivided Profits . .. . 3,153,009.59 
Reserved for Contingencies, 

Taxes, Interest;:ete.... . . 1,869,035.92 
MUOOEE Ser es 0 3c," a> ver eawiie 305,904,586.25 
Liability as Acceptor, En- 

dorser or Maker on Accept- 

ances and Foreign Bills . 50,832,499.52 
Circulation . . Seine 4,174.920.00 
Unearned Discount Ae 702,235.82 
Other Liabilities . . .. 28,461.72 


$437,940,048.82 


—_—_—_—_—_— 
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An Indispensable Book 





to 


Every Bank and Trust Company 


Officer 


The Revised Sixth and Enlarged Edition 


“E MODERN 
TRUST COMPANY 











y 
FRANKLIN B. KIRKBRIDE 
J. E. STERRETT AND 
i. PARKER WILLIS 


Now ready for distribution. 


Price $6.00 postage prepaid 


Address: Trust Companies Publishing Association, 59 Liberty St., New York 


nized as the Standwrd and Lead- 
ing Authority ~. the Functions 
and Organization of a Modern Trust 


Ci Book is inaisputably recog- 


Company, embracing every phase and | 


latest development in Banking Oper- 
ation and Fiduciary Finance. 
Comprising over 550 pagzs, the new 


55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Sixth Edition is of equal value to every 
National and State Bank as well as to 
Trust Companies. In scope it covers 
every department and phase of Banking 
and Fiduciary Finance, including the 
most approved forms of accounting, ad- 
vanced standards and principles of 
practice. 
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Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $6.00 (check or money order) for which kindly 


send me copy of the new Sixth Edition of “The Modern Trust Company,” 
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55 Liberty ¢ 


~creet, 
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PROBLEMS OF THE TRUST DEPARTMENT AS SEEN 
BY THE PRESIDENT 


SOME OBSERVATIONS SUGGESTED BY FORTY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


UZAL H. McCARTER 
President, Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark, New Jersey 





(Epitor’s Nore: Mr. McCarter has a real message for trust men, young and old, 
and especially for novices in a field primed with great opportunities for service and 
yielding due reward to all who approach their tasks with diligence and a proper sense 


of responsibility. 


It is a message urgently needed at a time when trust departments 


are too frequently launched without preparation and adequate personnel or languisin 
because the “higher ups” are too engrossed with what they regard as more immediate 


and remunerative demands. 


Mr. McCarter’s paper was one of the outstanding features 


of the recent first annual trust conference of the New Jersey Bankers Association.) 


1) often the president of a bank or 

trust company is prone to consider the 

trust department as a necessary aux- 
iliary. In appraising its value, he is apt to 
be more concerned with its pecuniary aid to 
the banking department than he is to the sta- 
bility and growth of a most valuable depart- 
ment, when its operations are conducted by a 
trained corps of officers and employees, who 
are imbued with the conviction that real suc- 
cess in the handling of fiduciary affairs can 
only be fully realized when the business is 
built upon the rock of service, humanity and 
a determination to aid, protect and foster 
those who by reason of inexperience and 
lack of knowledge are incapable of taking 
care of themselves and their property. 


Adequate Equipment and Personnel 

No branch of modern business has 
founded upon as high ideals as has the trust 
business, and it is only by a proper recogni- 
tion of, and practice, in its daily operations, 
of this ideal that a truly satisfactory result 
ean be obtained. Probably no department in 
a bank or trust company shows the growth 


been 


and rapid increase in its totals as does the 
trust department, which is largely accounted 


for in the fact that it is relatively a new 
business and as such shows a greater per- 


centage of growth than the older departments 
do. 


This growth, while of apparent satisfac- 
tion to the management, is fraught with 


great danger to the company, as the business 
is inherently filled with details, and the fail- 
ure on the part of the operating company to 





properly handle the myriad of problems 
Which daily arise, and the overlooking of a 
single detail for its operation of business, 
subjects the erring company to criticisms 
impossible to answer. 

It behooves a company about to embark 
in the trust business not to do so until and 


UzaL H. McCarter 
President, Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 















































BIRMINGHAM TRUST 


& Savings Company 
has the oldest trust department 


in Birmingham. Name it for 


ancillary administration in Ala- 
bama. 









unless it has established a fully equipped de- 
partment manned by men of the highest pos- 
sible character and especially experience. 
While the trust department of a small con- 
cern may be as well managed as that of its 
larger sister and size is not a criterion of 
good management, nevertheless the expense 
involved in the establishment of a thoroughly 
equipped and carefully managed department 
may be prohibitive to a small company. In 
such event the business should not be under- 
taken lest the errors, bound to arise under 
conditions other than the best, may bring 
into discredit the whole question of corpo- 
rate trusteeship. 

By reason of the fact that institutions op- 
erating trust departments do not hesitate to 
offer to the public, through their publicity, 
expert and specialized knowledge and _ ability, 
which coupled: with their perpetual existence 
are the main features advertised by cor- 
porate trustees as being of much more value 
than any individual can be, the public has 
learned to, and does demand more expert 
service from the corporation than it does from 
the individual. This fact is an additional 
necessity for the creation by the corporation 
of a suitable department under capable man- 
agement. 


Interdepartmental Cooperation 

Generally speaking, there is too little of 
cooperation between the trust department and 
the other departments and officers of the cor- 
poration, As was before stated, the trust 
department is in many cases tolerated as a 
necessary -evil by the rest of the company. 
Experience clearly demonstrates that the 
most successfully operated companies are 
those in which the fullest cooperation exists 
where the officers of each department learn 
enough of the business of every other de- 
partment to be able to discuss their merits 
with their own particular customers. They 
must arouse in the prospect sufficient interest 
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in the subject under dis sion to permit 
themselves to be taken by Je Officer to the 
trust department official, upon whom must, of 
course, fall the responsibility of completing 
the case. In turn the trust department =:‘ti- 
cial must see to it that the new customer . 
shown the desirability of a complete use o 
the other departments of the company, t 
the end that the company as a whole benefit’; 
greatly by a complete system of cooperatic 1. 


Showing Faith by Their Act: 

The officers and directors of a corpo. ‘ion 
can be most effective in the solicitation of 
trust business when they have “shown the'r 
faith by their acts,” or, in other we 
when they can say to a prospect that they 
have themselves named their company or 
some other responsible corporation as execu- 
tor or trustee: So far as I have been able 
to ascertain, each and every officer of the 
company I am associated with has done so 
and has upon his desk a printed tablet signed 
by himself, stating: 

“I have signed a will naming the Trust 
Company E.vrecutor and Trustee of my fam- 
ily’s estate. I recommend that you do the 
same.” 


Some such method of displaying the con- 
fidence of those who should know the com- 
pany’s condition and method of handling 
the business should be most reassuring to 
the prospect and most helpful in securing 
the business. 


Duty of Directors 

It is my firm conviction that the directors 
of a trust company owe, in their allegiance 
to the company, that they. also use their own 
company (either alone or in association with 
another) in all of their fiduciary relations. 
I know of no greater injury that a director 
ean do to his own company than not to rec- 
ognize the trust company in such relations. 
What answer can a solicitor make to the 
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question of a prospective customer, ‘Why 
should I appoint your company when your 
own director, Mr. Blank, who recently died, 
named someone else?” 

In many cases the real failure of the di- 
rectors to so act is because the matter has 
not been properly placed before them, and 
on two or more occasions I have had ocea- 
sion to call the attention of the members of 
our board of directors to this matter. I have 
advised them that it was my confident be- 
lief that in the event of their not feeling it 
to be judicious to so nominate our company, 
they should retire from the directorate; it 
being the duty of a member of the board to 
promote the interests of the company to the 
utmost, and when that result was not pos- 
sible, then they should retire. The result of 
this activity on the part of the management 
has produced most satisfactory conditions 
in our company, and whenever possible, the 
directors have named their company. 


Qualifications of the Trust Officer 

Probably no greater problem confronts the 
president of a company about to organize 
a trust business than in the selection of a 
competent man to head the department as 
trust officer. The first qualification of such 
a man is, of course, personal character and 
standing in the community, for no matter 
how great may be his ability, if he has not 
character and the confidence of his commu- 
nity, he will be a failure. Secondly, he must 
be a man of prime business experience and 
judgment—opinions among trust company 
executives vary as to whether or not he 
should have had ample legal training. I 
have always held the belief that a lawyer 
was not necessary, or even desirable, except 
in rare cases where lawyers sometimes com- 
bine legal knowledge with extraordinary 
business ability. 

The problems which confront the ordinary 
trust officer are more of a business character 
than they are legal, and while legal advice 
is always necessary in the administration of 
an estate, that can always be furnished to 
the trust officer provided he can be relied 
upon to realize that he knows no law and 
must consult counsel at all times. 

In no other branch of the company’s ac- 
tivities is there such a diversity of business 
experience as in the trust department, and 
the safeguard to the trust officer and the 
protection to the company in its operations 
is in a fortunate selection of a trust officer 
when the department is young, so that he 
ma: grow with the department, have his new 
judgr:ent ripen slowly, but surely, and sur- 
round imself with talent of highest possible 


He | Knows About 
Insurance Trusts 


The advertiser has a comprehensive 
knowledge of insurance trust proce- 
dure, and has for many years been a 
close student of economics, banks and 
trust companies. 


He is desirous of associating himself 
with a trust company as manager of 
their insurance trust department. While 
at present in business in New York, 
he has no objection to an out of town 
assignment. 


Trust Companies desirous of develop- 
ing this feature of their service can 
obtain additional information about 
the advertiser— 


By addressing T. P. 
Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, Inc. 


Financial Advertising in All Its Branches 
131 Cedar Street, New York 








ability and character. The chief requirement 
I should demand in the selection of a trust 
officer, after character, would be a realiza- 
tion on his part of what he does not know 
and a willingness on his part to consult 
with the president on his daily prcoblems. 
Here again may the president who has been 
all through the trust department be of in- 
creasing value to his organization, and he 
should at all times hold himself at the dis- 
posal of the trust officer and his assistants 
to cheerfully furnish them such advice and 
assistance as his experience and judgment 
would warrant. 


“Leads” for Solicitors 

Forty years ago, when I first became asso- 
ciated with the cempany I now serve, I had 
abiding faith in the future of the trust 
business. But how to promote it was a dif- 
ficult question as it was not considered good 
taste or judgment to solicit that character 
of business, or even to intimate to a prospect 
that some day he would die. For many years 
the program of the business of that character 
was of very slow growth, but we persevered 
in our campaign of education and at the pres- 
ent time the trust business has become an 
integral part of our organization. It is rec- 
ognized as such by the public at large, and 
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at the present time there is a trained body 
of young men going out to the public actu- 
ally soliciting trust business. 

It is felt that the most efficient method 
to be adopted by these young hustling gentle- 
men is to call upon the customers of the 
other departments of the company, fortified 
with a letter of introduction from one of the 
senior officers or the one with whom they 
generally transact their business. This in- 
sures the solicitor an entree to the prospect, 
and, having that, it is his duty to land him. 

I consider it to be my duty to speak a 
word in reference to the investments of 
trust funds which come into your company’s 
The trust company is often 
charged with being ruthless in reference to 
its handling of the investments of trusts com- 
mitted to its care and that its only thought 
is the avoidance of personal responsibility, 
or rather liability on its part. Of course, the 
company must be careful that it assumes no 
more responsibility than it can help. My 
personal experience leads me to the conclu- 
sion that every well managed company gives 
to each trust under its control periodical con- 
sideration of its investments through its trust 
committee, which in turn makes recommenda- 
tions to the executive or investment commit- 


possession. 


tee. The latter 
changes to be 





finally determines upon any 
made therein, and the entire 


subject is submitted to the full board of 
directors for review and approval, at all 
times when possible, working in harmony 


with the views of the beneficiaries, which are 
sought before action is taken. 

As to the future, regardless of the size of 
our institutions, let each and every one re- 
consecrate ourselves to the faithful perform- 
ance of the trust and responsibility placed 
in our hands, to the end that this great and 
increasing branch of our business, which has 
for its foundation the safeguarding and pro- 
tection of the funds of the widow, 
inexperienced and incompetent, 
to grow and prosper. On our part we must 
recognize that the pecuniary benefit to our 
company, while important, is entirely secon- 
dary to the splendid protection being thrown 
around the funds of those unable to protect 
themselves. To us as individuals there will 
be the consciousness of having been a part of 
the organism offering this protection, and 
when our time comes to lay down the busi- 
ness care and duties to younger men, we will 
do so in the pride and complacency that we 
have done our best and no one 


orphans, 
may continue 


‘an do more. 
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A SPLEND‘D PROGRAM FOR NATIONAL MID-WINTER TRUST 
CONFERENCE IN NEW YORK 


It is fair to say that no finer program has 
ever been arrans2d for any gathering of 
trust men than t!.at provided for the forth- 
coming eleventh Mid-Winter Trust Confer- 
ence to be "ld in New York at the Hotel 
Commodore, » -ruary 18th, 19th, and 20th, 


under the aus’ ces of the Trust Company 
Division of * American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Here are some of the high spots and 


“top liners:” <A’. Smith, former governor 
of New York aml now a real to goodness 
“trust man” as ‘ead of the County Trust 


Company of New York, will positively ap- 
pear and speak .t the banquet. James H. 
Perkins, presidert of the City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust “omrany of New York will tell 
about the ne. st fashion in trust service, 
namely the “Uniform Trust” and he will 
tell how it works Coming all the way from 
Manchester, Engiand, P. D. Wilcock, mana- 
ger of the Manch’ster office of the Midland 


Executor and T) istee Company, Ltd., will 
tell how trust }«.siness is handled in Eng- 
land. 


alifornia “Bill” Kieferdorf. 
department of the big Bank 
ve something interesting to 
trust business is handled 
‘ide branch banking system. 
sunny state also comes Sen- 
ator Roseberry : f the Security First-National 
Bank of Los Angeles to advise delegates 
“What Is ‘de yuate Compensation for Trust 
Service” d we hope he will make it “ade- 
quate.” 

Reliable “ “rank” Sisson of the Guaranty 
Trust Compiny of New York, who is al- 
ways a “bic drawing card” will give first 
hand inform ition as to tremendous rate at 
which trust ousiness has accumulated during 
last year, 'ased on a national survey. And 
speak*»¢ -¢ common stocks as trust invest- 
ments . re will be some good and timely 
doctrine n that subject from Howard QO. 
Edmone vice-president of the Northern 
Trusc Coi\pany of Chicago and by Leon M. 
Little, vice-president of the old New Ene- 
land Trus’ Company of Boston, who is “lit- 
tle” only in name. 

The pos er contains more “headliners.” 
There is ( hanning H. Cox, former governor 
of Massa: husetts and now vice-president of 
the “‘rs’ National Bank of Boston, who will 
give su ¢ clues as to how board of directors 
fan oass.st in developing trust business. 
“How to Organize an Efficient Trust Depart- 


Coming from 
head of the trus 
of Italy, will h 
say as to hoy 
through a state 
From the same 


ment” and how many there are who need 
to be told, will be the timely subject to be 
discussed by A. F. Young, vice-president of 
the Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland, 
to whom, by the way, much of the credit 
is due for a fine Handbook for the Review 
and Survey of Trust Securities which wili 
be handed out to delegates as they arrive 
at the conference. 

Lane D. Webber, executive vice-president 
of the First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of San Diego, Cal., will illustrate the 
practical uses of living trusts. Col. D. W. 
MacCormack will tell how the Irving Trust 
Company of New York handles receiver- 
ships for the federal courts through a spe- 
cially created department. H. L. Stanton, 
vice-president of the Detroit & Security 
Trust Company of Detroit, will identify the 
pitfalls in acting as trustee under bond is- 
sues and how to guard against them. Henry 
A. Theis, vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust of New York will give the results of 
a questionnaire as to what earnings a trust 
department should show and he will prob- 
ably tell how to obtain them. 

Another big trust man from California, 
Frederick R. Behrends, vice-president of the 
California Trust Company of Los Angeles, 
will unfold a plan of spreading the trust 
idea by educational courses within the trust 
department. The scientific classification of 
trust department personnel will be the sub- 
ject of a paper by R. D. Marquardt, assist- 
ant vice-president of the Union Trust & Sav- 
ings of Chicago. Dean Charles B. Clark of 
Yale University School of Law will discuss 
the proposed Uniform Principal and Income 
Act. Gilbert T. Stephenson, now vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Trust of Wilmington, 
Del., will deal with problems of the new 
trust department. Joseph S. McCoy, U. S. 
Treasury expert will be given illuminating 
figures of cost of estate administration as 
revealed by federal estate tax returns. 
(. Allison Seully, vice-president of the Bank 
of Manhattan Trust Company, New York, 
and one of the topnotchers in the trust field, 
will give some inside facts about handling 
life insurance trusts. Omar Miller of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York will 
discuss estate analysis and Edgar Lawrence 
Smith, president of Irving Investors Man- 
agement Company, Inc., will show how trust 
company can provide expert investment 
management for the individual. 
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Does the Public Like 


A Conservative Bank? 


Fidelity Title and Trust Company, since 1886 
has been known as a conservative institution. 
Figures shown here tell how Fidelity has es- 
tablished itself in the confidence of the public. 
Today Fidelity is one of the largest trust com- 
panies in Pennsylvania. 


We believe Conservatism Inspires Confidence. 


YEAR TRUST FUNDS 
1886 (Incorporated) 
Pee eas: «: + & $5,2769,820.01 
[ee 2 =» ss & 40,327 ,900.47 
ae ee 63,880,735.04 












se ae TN oe 100,479,811.45 





1922. . . . . . « « 104,708,708.78 
re fe 
ee | 
erm | 
Pye ss stl ow we MOST ATS 


1927... . . 154,808,633.42 
1928 . . . 169,266,184.91 


1929 . 208,918,409.29 


Your estate can have Fidelity protection. Under 

your will, name the Fidelity executor and trustee. 

For information about trust company administra- 
tion come in or phone for appointment. 


COURT 0264 


FIDELITY TITLE anp TRUST COMPANY 
341-343 Fourth Avenue , Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Our Name ls Changed 


Ywyyv 


This corporate title 


''[DELITY TITLE ann TRUST COMPANY 


has been changed to 


Sipeuiry Trust Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Established 1886 
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OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 


GM AC obligations 


enjoy the protective background of highly liquid assets, with 
credit factors widely diversified in region and enterprise. Long 
regarded as a national standard for short term investment, they 
have been purchased by thousands of banks, institu- 
tions and individuals the country over. 


available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL MorTors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Executive Office - BROADWAY at 57TH STREET ~ New York City 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS : 





OVER $66,000,000 








A TIMELY TRUST COMPANY MESSAGE 
FROM HAWAII 

J. R. Galt, president of the Hawaiian Trust 
Company, Ltd., the leading trust company in 
Hawaii, located at Honolulu, favors Trust 
COMPANIES Magazine with the following let- 
ter which points the way for trust officers to 
avoid worries over antics of the stock 
market : 

“IT was very much pleased to read your 
comments in the last Trust COMPANIES in 
regard to the stock market situation, its 
possible results and future outlook. It makes 
one feel the more strongly that Trust Com- 
PANIES is, Without question, the best publi- 
eation of its kind in the country, and under 
your able leadership and with your conser- 
vative ideas will continue to be so, I am 
sure, just so long as you are in the saddle. 

“Our company, away out here in Hawaii, 
celebrated its thirtieth anniversary in August 
of 1928, and has always maintained a policy 
that some of our friends think ultra-con- 
servative and old-fashioned, the result being: 

“1. The strict avoidance of speculation of 
every description; 

“2. The investment of all funds—our own 
and those under our control—in conservative 


securities, restricted to safe bonds and ell 
secured loans, both mortgage an@ collateral; 

“3. That we have no worrie: aver present 
values and condition of our own securities 
and those that we hand’ as fiduciary. 

“IT think we have r ad about everything 
published in late yea s by economists and 
so-called financial ex Ss, as Well as most 
articles in the leadir . m. ¢azines and papers, 
on the subject of snvestp ents in common 
stocks, in partic’ .ar of trust funds. With 
our fixed ideas, whic}: 1.°* > never wavered, 
in regard to ou’ first duty in handling funds 
belonging to ot!ers, being to conserve them, 
it has never ber». possible for us to agree with 
the many sugg:stions as to the wisdom of 
investing trust |unds in common stocks.” 


“Your Reviev’ of Trust Investments” is 
the title of an instructive article appearing 
in the January 1930, issue of The Burroughs 
Clearing i =’, written by Edward J. Reilly, 
trust officer of .he Fulton Trust Company of 
New York and tegal editor of Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazin». 

The P-"'— seach Trust Company has been 
organized at Palm Beach, Fla., with capital 
of $10%,000 and $50,000 surplus. 


——_ -——---- --— —— 
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MESSAGE OF SERVICE WHICH CALLS FOR SYMPATHETIC INSIGHT AND 
KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN DESIRES 


D. R. WESSL'NG 


President of Wess‘ing Services, Lytton, lowa 








(Epitor’s Note: Jt is evident from the following article that Mr. Wessling has not 
only been a keen observer but has also given devoted study to the essentials of trust 
advertising. He is truly mindful of the psychological and the human elements that 
must be mastered in successfully translating the message of trust service. He says that 
trust advertising, to be effective, must concentrate on common human desires; that the 
message must be short and warm with life; couched in simple language and while awak- 
ening a consciousness that rocks lie ahead where a task has remained uncompleted, at 
the same time describing in sincere, conservative language the satisfying services which 


the experienced pilot can perform.) 


HI other day the tip of my finger nail 

was torn a bit. The damage was hard- 

ly noticeable. I hesitated to spoil ap- 
pearances by filing the nail down as far as 
necessary. But the thing became annoying. 
The slight tear might go farther. All day 
long it told me it was there. Finally, my 
nail file brought peace. 

This homely triviality illustrates, curious- 
ly enough, the psychological setting in which 
advertising—and trust advertising, in par- 
ticular—does its work. 

The setting is a state of -restlessness, even 

tr anxiety. There is 2a normal human ten- 

y for an aet to complete itself. Until 
the little tear in the finger nail tip was re- 
moved, I was restle s—part of the time per- 
haps. ane wae .». When the act, which 
Was begun with an accident, was completed 
with my file, the restlessness stopped. If a 
man finds out what can happen to his estate 
if he has no corporate executor or trust 
fund, he is likely to become uneasy. This 
restlessness will be stimulated by the right 
kind of advertising. At the same time the 
advertising will introduce into his imagina- 
tion a vision of the satisfaction and peace 


which can be his. This leads him to com- 


plete the act set in motion by the first vague 
anxieties, and satisfaction and peace are 
his. 
Cestting Close to Human Nature 

My experience has shown that trust ad- 
vertising is suecessful just to the extent 
that it hitches itself up, so to speak, to this 
normal human tendency to end unrest and 
complete an act. The German psychologists 


who have studied this aspect of human be- 
havior more thoroughly than anybody else 
eall it. “closing the Gestalt.” Just as the 
compass needle has the tendency to return 
to equilibrium by returning to the north, 
human nature has the tendency to return 
to satisfaction and peace by doing whatever 
is necessary to restore the equilibrium dis- 
turbed by unrest. 

So we trust writers have a very practical 
job on our hands. Putting it rather bluntly, 
it is a job of devising the best ways of get- 
ting our man worried about the future of 
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his estate and at the same time of showing 
him how he can end the worry and get sat- 
isfaction. The psychology of Listerine ad- 
vertising and trust advertising is the same, 
though the specific methods of promoting 
each commodity may differ in dignity and 
subtlety. 

Trust advertising usually is thought to be 
the hardest to prepare of all financial adver- 
tising. I am inclined to agree, though not 
for the reason commonly given. 


It is commonly said that trust advertising 
is hard to write because there is no desire 
for trust service present in the first place, 
such as there may be for savings accounts, 
investments, or commercial banking. Ir 
other words, the desire for a corporate e 
ecutorship or trust fund has to be crea 
But this is only a part truth. 


Creating Urge for Trust Service 

Let us grant that many an individual who 
gets trust advertising for the first time 
knows little about trust funds and cares 
less. Yet this does not mean that the desire 
has to be created out of nothing. It is 
largely a case of stimulating other desires 
which he has—urges that already are great 
driving motives in his life. For example, if 
he is ambitious he is probably normally vain 
enough to want to project his personality 
into the future; to want his influence and 
his property to live after him. He has those 
whom he loves, and wants to protect them 
and provide for them. He has pride in his 
judgment and wants his friends to say, 
“There was a business man.” 


Many other urges he has, too. Do you see 
the first point of attack for trust advertising? 
In theory, the problem is simple. It is mere- 
ly a matter of playing upon one after another 
of these urges which he already has. It is 
a matter of planting the suggestion in his 
mind, the anxiety in his heart, that perhaps 
he will not succeed in projecting his person- 
ality into the future, in keeping his estate 
from shrinkage, in providing for his heirs, 
in protecting his pride. Hand in hand with 
these negatve suggestions go positive sug- 
gestions. He is told how a corporate execu- 
torship or trust fund can insure him against 
anxiety, can help him satisfy the urges 
which he already has. 


Redirecting Preexisting Tendencies 
Out of this naturally grows the desire for 
trust service. Call this process the creation 
of a new desire if you want to, but the im- 
portant point is that the new desire is noth- 
ing more than a redefinition and redirection 
of tendencies which already existed. 
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No, the reason why trust advertising is 
hl: rd to write is not because it has to create 
si mething new in the reader’s mind. It is 
be -ause the process of redirecting our man’s 
pr -2xisting tendencies is harder in practice 
th: n it sounds in theory. And this is due, 
I juppose, to two things: 


1. It is hard to present the technical de- 
t ils of estate procedure in simple language. 
Ve all have seen trust advertising which 
probably was unsuccessful for this reason— 
some of it representing an investment of 
thousands of dollars. If trust advertising 
which is too technical did nothing worse 
than bore the reader and drop into the waste 
basket, there would be little harm done. But 
its effect is deeper than that. It can arouse 
a distrust of trust procedure. The reader, 
unable or unwilling to take the time to mas- 
er a strange legal complexity, may settle 
he matter by resolving that he will not be 
roped into something that he never could 
. understand. 


2. It is hard to be interesting without de- 
tri cting from the dignity and prestige of the 
tr st department sending the advertising. 

far, most of the trust advertising which 
I hzve seen has not erred in this respect. 
But 1 suspect that when financial advertis- 
ers tak over more of the lessons learned 
by brotier advertisers in other fields (as 
they hive been all too slow in doing) the 
fii. -° al writers will have a tendency to imi- 
tate v.. *ir more successful brethren too much. 


Educ :tional Without Being too Technical 


We are faced with two dilemmas, you see. 
How cays trust advertising be educational 
without b ing too technical? How can it be 
interes’ ., and still enhance the dignity of 
the institution hack of it? 

I have worked fes several years over these 
two problems. I heve studied advertising 
prepared by many of te best banks and trust 
companies in the cow itry. I am not sure 
that the problems hee been solved, but I 
believe that we are m) king progress. Watch- 
ing closely what ou colleagues are doing 
will help us all. “F’ ols say they learn from 
their own exper. e,” said Bismarck. “I 
have always tried tu get my experience at 
the expense of other.” This is the best rea- 
son for such an org nization for pooling 
experience as the Fi incial Advertisers As- 
sociation. 


It is my present judgmen. that the most 
effective trust advertising is thai which con- 
centrates on common human desire:! such as 
I mentioned earlier in this article. [Che mes- 
sages should be short and warm ‘vith life. 
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ABLE TO SERVE YOU 
ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 


Capital and Surplus 


*30,000,000 


THE 


NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


OF BOSTON 


In simple language they should talk about 
the everyday pleasures and dreams which 
the reader already has; they should indi- 
rectly awaken the fear that there might be 
rocks ahead unless he arranges for an ex- 
perienced pilot; and they should describe 
in a sincere, conservative language the satis- 
fying services which this pilot can perform. 


Knowing Human Nature 

In general, I think that some of the tech- 
nical details often seen in trust advertising 
should be left to personal interviews. This 
depends on the type of clients reached, of 
course. In any case, only enough technical 
facts should be given to familiarize the 
reader with the outline of trust procedure. 
Too many details, especially when they are 
not easily understood, may cause him to 
come to a decision too early, before a strong 
enough emotional basis has been built up. 

This view of trust advertising requires 
mainly that the writers know human na- 
ture. Some training in psychology is valu- 
able, but, most of all, the writers should 
have intimate contacts with average fathers 
and mothers. Sympathetic insight into their 
hopes and fears and ambitions; sincerity; 
tact; and ability to write the English lan- 
guage in a plain and interesting way—this 





is the equipment which will win in this 
noblest of all fields of financial service to 
our fellow men. 


Mo te 
Ro fo 


TRUST COMPANY EMPLOYEES PARTICI- 
PATE IN EARNINGS 

The Title Guarantee & Trust Company of 
New York offers a commendable example of 
sharing earnings with faithful employees. 
During the past year the total amount dis- 
tributed to employees under the company’s 
profit sharing and extra compensation plans 
amounted to $875,556.29. This goes to em- 
ployees in proportion to their salaries and 
in proportion to the length of employment. 
Those who have been with the company for 
a year but less than five years receive a little 
over 19 per cent of their year’s salary. The 
maximum payment of 27.4 per cent is made 
to those who have been employed for fifteen 
years or over, of whom there are 394. 


During the past year the sum of $4,000,000 
was distributed from the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund which was established by the well 
known Chicago philanthropist with principal 
of over $30,000,000, “for the benefit of man- 
kind.” 
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Burroughs Simplified 
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Trust System 


I. Makes up-to-the-minute information about 
each trust instantly available. 


2. Is adaptable to any type of trust. 
3. Issimple enough for any bookkeeper to operate. 


4. Is plain enough to be understood by every per- 
son in the trust department. 


%- Is flexible enough to provide for unlimited ex- 
pansion. 


G. Is inclusive enough to handle every conceivable 
type of trust transaction as a matter of routine. 


7@- Gives absolute control of every trust and every 
transaction. 


&. Gives a daily automatic balance of each trust 
and the entire trust department. 


9%. Supplies information for audits, court reports, 
annual statements, income tax, etc.— eliminating 
special analyses. 


10. Is easy to install, inexpensive to operate. 


Could you expect more from any trust system? 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


6321 SECOND BOULEVARD + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Copyright 1930, Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
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SURVEYING A YEAR OF SPECTACULAR PERFORM- 
ANCES IN THE BANK STOCK MARKET 


A PERIOD OF GREAT MERGERS, ORGANIZATION OF SECURITY SUBSIDIARIES 
AND WIDE PRICE FLUCTUATIONS 


MARK A. NOBLE 


President Association of Bank Stock Dealers in New York and member of Noble & Corwin 


(Epitor’s Note: Although active bank and trust company shares in New York re- 
ected strongly in sympathy with the break on the New York Stock Exchange the aver- 
ag: decline and subsequent upward trend revealed bank stocks as possessing a greater 


dey ee of stability than any other type of security. 
dev: opments, embracing huge mergers, capital increases, 
While bank stocks were also pushed to excessive 


and organization of securities affiliates. 


The past year was epochal in its 
tendency to reduce par values 


heig its the judgment prevails that the present low levels will not continue for long and 


tha’ investment demand as well as bargain 
—~ MO say that 1929 was a _ momentous 
for New York banks and trust 


year 

1] ‘ompanies is describing it mildly. 

Th vear just ended saw, within the great- 
er ciy, over $540,000,000 new capital paid 
into its “nancial institutions; thirty-two 
mergers, tws of which placed the consolidated 
banks in the $2,000,000,000 class; the expan- 
sion of affilia® *d or owned security companies 
by the addit(> om of $85,000,000 new money: 
widespread continuance of the trend toward 
reduction of !}ank shares to low par values: 
a definite teydency on the part of national 
banks to give up their status for state trust 
charters : beginning in the East of group 
or chain ban.ing (already developed in the 
Middle West) and finally the greatest bull 
market and the worst collapse of security 
prices in the nati ’s history. 

Those developments vhich played so large 
a part in creating the »age market for bank 
stocks during 1929---consolidations, capital 
expansion, formatio:: of security affiliates, de- 
fection from the 1 ational banking system, 
chain banking and widespread agitation for 
branch banking leg :lation—were quite gen- 
eral throughout all sections of the country. 
They were, as a m:tter of fact, altogether 
logical steps by Ame‘ ican banks and bankers 
to keep pace with th: enormous strides made 
by trade and indus ry during the year. It 
will be interesting therefore, to examine, 
from the stanapv. of these broader ten- 
dencies, just what occurred in New York. 


Year of Notabie Consolidations 
Probably the mest noteworthy of the merg- 
ers was the up on of the National Bank of 


offerings will provide substantial stimulus.) 


Commerce, the largest strictly commercial 
bank in the United States, with and under ~ 
the name of the Guaranty Trust Company. — 
Soon after the consolidation, Guaranty raised 
its capital to $90,000,000, and as of December 
31st, had total capital funds of $292,000,000, 
devosits of $1,300,000,000, and resources of 
over $2,000,000,000, placing the institution 
second only to the National City in size. 

Hanover National, one of the old line banks 
in the federal system, also relinquished its 
charter but not its identity, and united with 
the Central Union Trust as the Central Han- 
over Bank & Trust Company, forming a 
$750,000,000 bank, ninth on the roster of the 
nation’s largest. 

The National Park combined with the 
Chase, under the name of the latter, making 
Chase, with resources of $1,700,000,000, the 
second largest national bank, and the third 
largest bank, in the country. 

The combination of a Wall street private 
banking firm with a commercial bank was 
brought about when Blair & Company com- 
bined with the Bank of America, N. A. * * * 

National City also adopted an unusual 
course in taking over the Farmers Loan & 
Trust Company, by retaining the latter’s 
charter and placing its stock in trust for 
the benefit of City stockholders. This con- 
solidation, by the way, clinched first place 
in total resources for City, which, as of De- 
cember 31st, had capital funds of $240,000,000 
(not including the National City Company, 
which has capital funds of over $110,000,000), 
deposits of over $1,600,000,000 and resources 
of $2,200,000,000. 

During all these developments, speculative 
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excitement was high—stocks of merging 
banks were bid for, not always with the 
thought in mind of how much the enlarged 
banks could earn, or pay in dividends, but 
simply because they were “merger stocks.” 
And, strange to say, the final reckoning, ac- 
companied by the stock buyer’s return to 
facts and figures, came at a time when the 
crowning merger of the year had been tenta- 
tively arranged—the National City and the 
Corn Exchange. 

This consolidation, if it had been consum- 
mated, would have made of City a two and a 
half billion dollar bank—not only the largest 
in America, but easily the greatest in the 
world. However, the phrase inserted in the 
agreement offering Corn Exchange stockhold- 
ers $360 in cash for their stock if they did 
not elect to accept four shares of City for 
five shares of their own stock, caused the 
City stockholders to fail to ratify the agree- 
ment after the market on City had fallen 
during the October-November break from a 
high of $575 to a point which would have 
tempted all Corn Exchange holders to exer- 
cise their cash option at a total cost to the 
National City of $217,800,000. 

Since the fall break in stock prices, and 
since the City-Corn Exchange incident, 
there have been no consolidations of great 
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moment announced or executed, There is 
little doubt, though, that after the debris 
resulting from the market crash has been 
swept away, this natural, and what seems to 
be, inevitable trend toward merging institu- 
tions that have something to offer each other, 
will continue. 


Capital Increases and Stock ‘“Splits”’ 


Including funds subscribed to original cap- 
ital of new banks formed, investors put into 
New York banks’ capital funds 


last year 
$543,000,000. Among the larger issues sub- 
scribed were: Chase, $83,875,000; Chatham 
Phenix, $12,150,000; Continental Bank & 


Trust, $13,500,000; Equitable Trust, $45,245,- 
000; Manhattan Company, $22,500,000; Guar- 
anty Trust, $100,000,000 (the largest bank 
stock offering of the year); Irving Trust, 
$35,000,000, and Manufacturers Trust, $30,- 
000,000. 

Frequently, announcement of a capital in- 
crease and “rights” would be accompanied 
by the news that the stock of the issuing 
bank would also be split to a lower par 
value. The two magic words, “rights” and 
“split-up” served always to drive prices 
higher, and during 1929, in several instances, 
too high. The speculative buyers of bank 
stocks came to believe that their real income 














Figure II—The table below shows high and low of the more active of New York Bank and 
Trust Company Stocks during the year, as well as earnings per share, ratio of 


market and book values, etc. 


Based on December 31, 1929 statements 


Ratio Dec. 31, 
Annual Earnings Market 1929 
Surplus Dividend _per to Closing 
Par and Book Rate Share Earnings High Low Bid and 
Value Capital Profits Deposits Value Dollars (1929) (12-31-29) 1929 Asked 
National Banks 
DID. ic sccaessdsue peae $25 $35,775,300 $38,653,000 $305,904,600 B $52 C $4.50 A ec 281 125 129- 132 
Ne woe eahanatenck 20 105,000,000 136,364,100 1,248,218,351 B 46 C 4.00 D 6.12 25 283 140 153- 155 
SOR Ccdueeuwesioexee 20 16,200,000 19,466,100 239,185,600 B 44 4.00 D 5.27 22 195 102 114- 118 
SEDEG Lhe coke ouneceskasns 20 110,000,000 129,650,200 1,649,544,300 B 43 C 4.00 D 5.88E 35 575 192 206- 212 
 _ Se 100 10,000,000 103,359,750 408,781,300 B1134 C©100.00 E206.75 27 8875 3700 5150-5225 
State Banks 
ere 100 500, 3,627,700 29,326,400 826 C 59.00 108.20 25 4075 2275 2750-3000 
EE OE Sls Oh ncceeecscnsces 25 25,250,000 16,235,600 225,664,700 B 41 C 6.00 F 7.80 10 241 66 74- 75 
Trust Companies 

OS ee 10 25,000,000 82,631,400 606,217,100 43 3.00 5.10 26 254 108 135- 137 
So are 100 6,000,000 14,297,300 126,959,600 338 20.00 36.22 18 1100 640 650- 675 
Central Hanover............ 20 21,000,000 84,117,700 598,326,397 100 C 7.00 G 17.40 18 520 270 312- 320 
ae 10 15,000,000 22,017,700 339,105,700 B 25 180 G 3.15 23 143 64 73-7414 
Gemtimemtal................. 10 6,000,000 11,280,276 29,771,300 B 29 1.20 1.77 23 64 33 40- 41 
Corn Exchange............. 20 12,100,000 22,604,000 259,952,000 57 4.00 D 6.31 29 450 150 178- 180 
OS eee 20 50,000,000 63,611,000 765,344,700 45 3.00 F 5.60 18 148 78 98144-9914 
See 100 90,000,000 202,636,000 1,309,289,600 325 20.00 D 35.20 19 1205 500 675- 680 
PhS cis, shaken kin 10 50,000,000 83,741,000 660,372,500 27 160 D 2.52 21 102 44 5314-5414 
eee 20 37,219,306 101,894,000 H 396,795,900 71 3.20 A fa 272 100 122- 124 
Manufacturers............. 25 27,500,000 58,510,700 387,012,100 78 6.00 J 9.80 15 346 97 149-1504 
OW VERE TYOM........0000 00 12,500,000 34,276,600 305,103,000 94 5.00 D 11.61 22 460 240 260- 264 
Title Guarantee & Trust..... .. 10,000,000 24,321,600 47,623,600 69 C 7.20 9.69 15 205 144 143- 146 
United States Trust......... .. ,000, 24,709,100 71,814,000 1335 70.00 135.25 22 4800 3000 3025-3125 


A—In‘eterminable on account of mergers. 

B—D2voes not include Security Corporation. 
C—Includes extras and for Sec. Co. dividends. 
D—Based on average capital. i ’ 
E—Includes dividends but not earnings of Security Co. 


F—Based on last quarter. 
G—Based on last six months. 
H—Bank of Manhattan Trust Co. 
J—Based on last nine months. 
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and appreciatic 1 came f:-:. rights and splits 
rather than ea -nings and dividends. 

In the long run, of course, a great part 
of a bank stove): holder’s profits do come from 
rights, as tl subjoined table (Table 1) 
without dout proves. If, on a commitment 
of $1,080,600 | December 31, 1919) an investor 
received in ‘ne next ten years rights worth 
$415,524, an. market appreciation on the or- 
iginal ~ es of over $1,000,000, there can 
searcely be wny gainsaying the fact that pur- 
chasers of New York bank stocks receive 
something .esides cash dividends. The 
trouble, last year, was that expectation ran 
a little too bish, and the future was dis- 
counted just z little too far in advance. 

Over the pn» xt ten years, it is hardly ex- 
travagant te say that American prosperity 
will take us just as far as we have gone 
during the «ast decade, and that holders of 
stocks of t»2 nation’s key financial institu- 
tions will ||» at least as well as they have 
done in the past. 

After all, though, in spite of the so-called 
“worst break in history” last fall, holders 
of bank scocks for the long pull have not 
suffei. o terribly. An index number of 15 
representztive bank stocks at the beginning 
of the yea: and at the close, shows the aver- 
age down from approximately 130 to 120. 
Patently, a $10 decline in a security selling 
at $130 is far from disastrous. And many 
persons considered stocks “too high” at the 
Lexynning of 1929. All of which seems to 
show ‘‘at the investor (not necessarily the 
specula’\r) in New York bank shares has 
little to }ear even when he is beset with the 
“most s/:vere collapse of security prices in 
our his ory.” 


Ors anization of Security and Investment 
Subsidiaries 

It is now unusual for a new bank, large 
or small, to open in New York without hav- 
ing first formed a security company, either 
owned or affiliated. So, too, an increasing 
numbe) of established institutions, where an 
inve~’ aent subsidiary does not already exisi, 
are for..ring corporations empowered to buy 
or sell, wederwrite or trade in any and all 
kinds of se*.1rities. 

During ti > hey-day of the bull market, 
these subsidiaries always were pictured as 
having large unrealized profits stored in their 
trading acceunts. And there was probably a 
lot of trut’. in the assertions when applied 
to the we. 2stablished and skillfully managed 
companies .onnected with the older Wall 
street banks. It is difficult, however, for 
the bank sto’k buyer to find out exactly what 
his securit; subsidiary has done or is doing, 
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for most of them do not publish profit and 
loss figures at all, while those that do make 
public statements, make them in such a 
manner that it is next to ir to tell 
just what has taken place. 


The important thing. though, is that there 
is a very definite trend on the part of banks 
and trust companies to form these affiliates, 
which enable them to share in the growth 
and prosperity of the country rather than be 
compelled by the banking laws to buy and 
sell only fixed return securities. 

‘Since the erash, rumors of losses by secu- 
rity companies have been used as success- 
fully to depress bank shares as they were 
before the break to bid them up. But it is 
the belief of persons of sound judgment in 
Wall street that the managers of those com- 
panies connected with powerful and well 
managed banks were most probably just a 
little too shrewd to take any such “lickings” 
as the bear element has attributed to them. 


Defections From the National Banking 
System 
Some idea of the magnitude of bank secu- 
rity company operations may be gained from 
the fact that during 1929 alone the sum of 
$84,000,000 out of a total of $540,000,000 sub- 
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scribed for new bank capital in New York 
was diverted to these affiliates. 
-A movement that has caused widespread 
discussion and concern during the year was 
the relinquishing of their federal status by 
a considerable number of national banks, 
and their subsequent operation under trust 
company charter. In New York, this ten- 
dency was shown by the National Bank of 
Commerce, which went with the Guaranty 
Trust; the Hanover National, with the Cen- 
tral Union Trust; Chemical National Bank, 
changed to Chemical Bank & Trust, 
merged with United States 
Trust; and Seaboard National, which was 
merged into the Equitable Trust. 
Naturally, simply the change from a _ na- 
tional bank to a state bank would have little 
effect on the bank share market. But since 
these changes were accompanied by mergers, 
split-ups, reduction of par values, etc., they 
formed quite an impetus for speculative 
buying. 


and 
Mortgage & 


Prospect of Nationwide Branch Banking 

In early September, when the Stock Ex- 
change had already shown signs of fatigue, 
gossip ran rife among traders about this 
New York bank consolidating with that New 
York bank, to form the nucleus of a gargan- 
tuan branch system. As a result of this and 
actually pending mergers, including the Na- 
tional City and Corn Exchange, many New 
York bank reached their all time 
highs around the first half of October. 


stocks 













Buying for the future on this theory was 
well founded, however, in many respegts, for 
most authorities are agreed that branch 
banking must and will come in this country 
as the only solution of our greater business 
and industrial statute. 

Two tangible developments in the East 
lead to the belief that group banking is com- 
ing to this section in anticipation of branch 
banking, as it has in other parts of the na- 
tion. It is thought that its belated develop- 
ment on the Atlantic Seaboard has been due 
to political considerations. But formation 
of the Marine Midland Corporation, operating 
a chain of banks in New York State, and the 
reversion of the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany to its orignal chartered powers, which 
enable it to become a holding company, prob- 
ably presage further growth along this line. 
Actual legislation by Congress will probably 
entail a long and bitter fight before adequate 
branch banking laws are enacted. 


Bank Stock Trading Facilities 

The unprecedented volume of bank stock 
trading during the year was handled in New 
York by dealers, most of whom are organized 
into the Association of Bank Stoek Dealers. 
The tendency, backed by the judgment of 
most of the principal bankers, to prohibit 
transactions in shares of financial institu- 
tions on the New York Stock Exchange, has 
resulted in the removal of all but six New 
York bank stocks from trading privileges. 


Of these half a dozen, one is now in process 
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Figure I—The table below traces enhancement in market value and profit derived from 
holding indicated stocks of New York banks and trust companies acquired ten years ago 


Profit if sold Dec. 31, 


1929 including pro- 

Original Cost of ceeds from sale _ of 

100 shares Total number of Valueofrightssold Market Value rights but not includ- 

Dec. 31, 1919 now held on day of issue Dec. 31, 1929 ing cash dividends 

Bank of America 64,000 1,200 19,500 156,000 111,500 
Chase National. ... *45,600 56214 37,600 87,740 80,340 
Chatham Phenix : 33,000 500 37,100 58,000 62,100 
City.... er ‘ ; 42,000 500 47,450 109,000 14,450 
First. . Sownek wwe 99,500 100 8A 520,000 420,500 
Harriman 87,500 100 31,000 180,000 173,500 
Public. .... *28,000 720 43,580 88,560 104,140 

















Fifth Ave 94,000 100 Pe sr 280,000 186,000 
United States 19,500 400 16,900 30,800 28,200 
Bankers. . *39,700 1,000 8,000 135,000 103,300 
Bank of N. Y. 47,300 18714 Sceey 125,625 78,325 
Central Hanover. 45,500 600 ; : 192,000 146,500 
Chemical... . = 59,000 1,850 11,544 135,050 87,594 
Corn Exchange. . 47,500 500 31,300 96.000 73,800 
Empire...... 30,000 (a) 500 12,700 37,500 20,200 
Equitable *28,300 53314 8,800 52,800 33,300 
Guaranty. 40,800 100 31,450 68,200 58,850 
| Ee 939,500 1,000 917,800 53,000 31,300 
Manhattan...... 25,000 500 15,300 61,500 51,800 
Manufacturers *20,500 400 18,500 59,600 57,600 
New York Trust 63,000 66624 28,000 176,666 141,666 
Title Guarantee & Trust 41,500 1,600 ener 145,000 103,500 
eS Sees 90,500 ee 320,000 229,500 

1,080,600 13,120 416,524 3,162,041 2,497,965 


§Columbia Trust Co. Ne ree for dividends of $109.00 per share on Columbia Beneficial Certificates issued Feb. 3, 1927. 
*Ex-Rights. 


(a) January 2, 1936. 
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eAnd on into 1930 — 


the “Old National” 


continues to furnish the 


people of the Pacific Northwest with an efficient 


Trust Service. 


A background of more than a 


score of years in this field insures prompt and 
exceptional attention. 


decease. 
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All properties located in the State of Wash- 
ington must be probated in the state—regardless 
of the domicile of the owners at the time of 


Correspondence Invited 


The Old National Bank 


& Union Trust Co. 
Spokane, Washington 


of being stricken from the list, and all are 
on the inactive post. |’robably 98 per cent 
of transactions in the five stocks that will 
remain are made at jrivate sale by bank 
stock dealers. 

Feeling the nee adequate safeguards 
and service to bank anc insurance stock in- 
vestors, the Association cf Bank Stock Deal- 
ers has organized the Firancial Stock Clear- 
ing Company, membersh.p in which will be 
carefully restricted to dealers of the highest 
type, one necessary qualification being a net 
worth of $200,000 or more. When volume of 
trading begins to mcunt to former levels, as 
there are manr reasons to believe it will, 
this organiz<cion should prove to be a dis- 
tinct he*y in the quicker and more accu- 
rate <xearance of transactions in shares of 
the country’s premier financial institutions. 


Future of Bank Stock Market 

‘able 2 gives capitalization, deposits, earn- 
ines, highs, lows and closings for the year 
an other pertinent data on some of the more 
aciive stocks. Most of the banks and trust 
cor panies, it will be seen, have had by far 
their most prosperous year. Old highs on 
the shares may not be duplicated within the 
»e ¢ few weeks, nor even in the next few 


months. But past economic history of the 
United States, with its resources and ea- 
pacity to come out of all sorts of slumps, 
recessions, panics and the like, together with 
the consensus of opinion of the majority of 
the country’s bankers, industrialists and 
economists that the October break was mere- 
ly “an interruption to the onward march of 
American prosperity’—these thoughts lead 
to the conclusion that our principal financial 
institutions will continue to progress and 

0, participate in the profits of trade and 
industry, and that the shares of ownership 
in the best of these institutions will not re- 
main at their present low market levels. 

eo fe of 

Safety and profit in the handling of a 
bank’s investment account, is the subject of a 
booklet issued by the Savings Bank Division 
of the American Bankers Association, copies 
of which may be had upon request. Particu- 
lar attention is devoted to investment man- 
agement for smaller banks and trust com- 
panies. 

Merger plans have been approved between 
the Lafayette National Bank of Brooklyn 
and the Prospect National Bank & Trust 
Company, combining deposits of $6,000,000. 
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The Bank of Personal Contact 


Our location in the center of the country’s 
financial dis<rict is ideal for prompt and 
comprehen. ive service. You will find our 
co-operation with correspondent banks 
unusuall, <:‘icient. 





Inquiries tr: ‘led and promptly acknowledged. 


INTERSTATE 


TRUST COMPANY 


37 . "ALL STREET, NEW YORK 
George S. Silzer, Ch: irman George L. LeBlanc, President 





Member Federal Re _. ve System Resources over $86,000,000 














INCREASING DEMAND 
SERVICES IN CANADA 


IMPORTANT FACTOR IN FINANCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


J. J. GIBSON 
Vice-president and General Manager, Chartered Trust and Executor Company, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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(Epiror’s Note: Trust companies in Canada have not only experienced exceptional 
th in volume of business during 1929 but have developed additional scope of service 


im contributing to Canadian financial and industrial progress. 


In some respects fiduciary 


administration has attained to higher refinements and public recognition in Canada 


than in many communities in the United States. 


At the close of 1928 the Canadian trust 


companies reported aggregate assets of $1,674,974,000, including estates, trusts and agen- 


cies of $1,473,098,000. 


When reports for the past year become available it will be found 


that these totals have been substantially advanced. The following article is reproduced 
by courtesy of the “Monetary Times” of Toronto.) 


r YHE financial institutions of Canada in- 
clude four distinct types. Firstly, the 
chartered banks, which, by their ex- 

tensive system of branches, make available 

the surplus funds of corporations and indi- 
viduals, for the seasonal and temporary fi- 
nancial requirements of commerce and in- 
dustry. Secondly, there are the life insur- 
nee companies which out of the funds pro- 
vided for the insuring of the lives of its 
policyholders, supply a large part of the 
funds required for mortgage loans, and for 
the financing of municipal needs. Thirdly, 
there are loan companies, whose chief func- 
tion is to provide the demand for mortgage 
funds by gathering in the more permanent 
savings of the public by means of their de- 
bentures, and their depositors accounts. 

These three types of institutions have 
each a fairly definite single function, but, the 
fourth class of financial institutions in Can- 

ada, namely, the trust companies cover a 

very wide range of service. They serve in 

every fiduciary capacity, such as, executor 
of the estates of deceased persons; adminis- 
trator of intestate estates; escrow agents, 
and trustee under every sort of settlement 


agreement; they provide many services for — 
corporations, such as, acting as transfer — 
agent, registrar and trustee of bond mort- 
gages; they provide a management service 
for real or other property, and handle the 
investment and care of funds; they receive 
short term, and long-term deposits, and from 
these funds provide a substantial part of the 
money required for mortgage loans, and in 
short, they are organized and equipped to 
serve any legitimate fiduciary or agency ¢a- 
pacity. By reason of the varied functions 
of the trust companies, there is a less gen- 
eral understanding of the exact place which 
they fill in the financial scheme of things 
in this country and for that reason a con- 
stantly growing use of their services, as the 
knowledge of the part they play extends. 


Increasing Demand for Trust Services 


As business undertakings become larg2r 
and more complex and, as their ramifications 
become more widely spread, the services of 
trust companies are more in demand. A 
period that is marked by particular activi- 
ty in the organization of new enterprises, 
and, the formation of new companies, also 





Canadian Trust Companies Progress 


1925 
Capital PAIG-UD? « .sic6s0%: $25,922,289 
MUMS is ssila ayn esa scw ws rate 12,898,649 
CADIGAl SSRCIB. 605.606 65's: 48,596,839 
yuaranteed accounts .. 67,272,712 


istates, trusts and agencies 970,107,448 
PORES: QUNOUE: 6% 2 /0050:5:0:854)0)0 1,123,699,864 
Net profits 3,051,576 


ee 


1926 1927 1928 
$26,728,229 $29,599,019 $36,172,158 
14,432,471 16,376,086 20,216,735 
53,652,883 61,034,815 73,358,969 
84,068,913 85,321,585 130,876,642 
1,068,996,776 1,199,178,261 1,473,098,843 
1,216,710,599 1,380,734,533 1,674,974,138 
3,184,929 3,575,884 4,404,576 
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544% on Guaranteed Trust 
Certificates 
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means increased demand for the services 
of the trust company. As the year 1929 was 
characterized by very marked development 
and by the amalgamation of many enter- 
prises and the formation of new companies, 
it was a year of very greatly increased trust 
company activity. The financial statements 
of the various trust companies for the year 
1929 will undoubtedly disclose a_ substan- 
tial increase in the volume of business trans- 
acted and a corresponding improvement in 
the earnings of the companies, just as the 
figures on this page illustrate the growth in 
1928. from preceding years. 


How Funds Are Invested 

During the year 1929 legislation was 
passed by the province of Ontario, extend- 
ing the investment powers of the trust com- 
panies quite substantially. As indicated by 
the brief outline above of the functions 
of a trust company, the trust companies have 
in their care funds of four distinct classes. 
Firstly, there are the capital funds of the 
company itself; secondly, the funds of es- 
tates and trusts; thirdly, funds received 
from depositors, and fourthly, funds receiv- 
ed on the guaranteed investment certificates 
of the trust company. Funds of the first 
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TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 
CORPORATION 


“Canada’s Oldest Trust Company” 


Offers exceptional facilities in 
the administration of personal 
cstates and corporate trusts, 
based on nearly fifty years of 
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field of trust company service. 
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class are, by law, invested in a tmited 
range of securities. 

Funds of the second class mu be i-- 
vested on the security of first «wortg> ces, 
not exceeding 50 per cent of ‘tue valuc of 
improved, free-hold real estat. in Canaaa., 
or, on the security of debentur.s of the gov- 
ernment of Canada the provin s or munici- 
palities. Until the year 1929. the funds of 
the third and fourth classes wre restricted 
to investment in the same ess of securi- 
ties as trusts’ and estates’ fun: s, but, recog- 
nizing that the trust companis’ own funds 
were responsible for the due repayment of 
funds received as deposits aid as guaran- 
teed investments, the legislation of 1929 has 
extended the scope of investmen’s available 
for funds of these two classes. ii is now 
permissible for the trust companies to ) 1vest 
up to 50 per cent of depositors’ and g» .ran- 
teed funds, on the security of corpe’ ation 
bonds, preferred stocks and common stocks 
with a certain dividend record. 


Tax Duties Devolving on Trus. ~- apanies 


In recent years a steadily increz: sing bur- 
den has been placed upon the trust com- 
panies in connection with the collection of 
various classes of taxes. As transfe’ agent 
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Your Business 
in Canada 


We invite enquiries from 
Trust Companies and 
Banks of the United States 
regarding any Canadian 
businese in which they or 
their clients may be inter- 
ested. 


Crown Trust 
Company 


393 St. James Street West 
MONTREAL CANADA 


they are responsil for the 


transfer taxes imposed vy <> ™ 


colle*tion of 
“Laon gov- 
ernment and by the provincial government; 
as trustee, agent or executor, they are re- 
quired to make returns of all income paid to 
beneficiaries to facilitate the collection of 
Dominion tax, and the making of 
the returns for this purpose involves a great 
deal of labor and expense in the first two or 
three months of the year. The trust com- 
panies are also required to render material 
assistance to the succession duty office in 
connection with the collection of succession 
duties upon the estates of deceased persons. 
The municipalities all over the province re- 
quire the trust companies to make returns 
to them of income paid by the trv=t com 
panies to persons resident within res,. 

municipalities, and altogether in connection 
with the collection of municipal income tax. 
Dominion income tax, transfer tax on stocks 
and succession duties, the trust companies 
are required to play a very onerous and ex- 
tensive part. It does not seem as if the 
value of these services should be recognized 
by the payment of some _ return for the 
amount of labor and expense involved. 


income 


Montreal Trust 
Company 


Incorporated 1889 


$2,000,000 
2,000,000 


Sir HERBERT S. HO tT, President 
A. J. Brown, K. C., Vice-President 
F. G. DonaLpson, General Manager 


MONTREAL TRUST COMPANY has 
every facility for serving you to the best ad- 
vantage, in the following capacities: 

Trustee for Bond Issues, Transfer 
Agent or Registrar of Stocks of Com- 
panies, Trustee, Executor, Adminis- 
trator, Assignee, Guardian, Liquida- 
tor, Receiver, Sequestrator, Curator, 
etc. 


Capital Paid-up - 
Reserve - - - - 


MontTrEAL Orrice: 511 Place d’Armes 


BRANCHES: 


TORONTO WINNIPEG 
St. JOHNS, NFLD. 


HALIFAX 


EDMONTON 
CALGARY 


VANCOUVER 


EQUITABLE LIFE WRITES RECORD 
VOLUME OF NEW BUSINESS 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States announces that insurance 
written by its 135 agencies in 1929 established 
a new high record. Combined new ordinary 
and group life insurance paid for was 
$1,041,690,486, an increase from the preceding 
year of $82,000,000, according to Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president. New paid-for ordinary 
business totaled $816,571,837, exclusive of ad- 
ditions, revivals and increases, an increase 
of $37,146,807. New group life policies to- 
taled $225,118.649, a rise of $44,761,734. 

Equitable’s annuity business in 1929 ex- 
ceeded $107,000,000 figured on the insurance 
production basis, indicating the growing ten- 
dency of Americans to provide for old age 

tirement by life annuities, purchased either 
individually or on the group plan. The fore- 
going figures do not include the $50,000,000 
of group accident and health insurance placed 
during the year. Total life insurance on the 
company’s books on December 31st exceeded 


$6,806,000,000, or $619,000,000 above 1928. 
Henry Chisholm Osborn, president of the 

American Multigraph Company has_ been 

elected a director of the Cleveland Trust Co. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


[ AWYERS MORTGAGE C0. 


Capital and Surplus $21,000,000 
RICHARD M. HURD, President 
January Ist, 1930 


During the past year, the sales of Guaranteed Mortgages were $104,922,304 and 
the net gain in Outstanding Guaranteed Mortgages was $21,668,578. 


Since the Lawyers Mortgage Company was organized, it has guaranteed 
$1,186,571,034 of Mortgages, of which $792,023,979 have been paid in full, 
leaving now outstanding $394,547,055. 


The Gross Earnings and Net Profits of the Company for the year 1929 are as follows: 





EO) a $3,905,650 

ee eta Ali k will wow weed Sia 1,472,090 

ge ee $2,433,560 

ASSETS LIABILITIES 

New York Mortgages......... BIG BORNEO t Ganital ...... on. ccc cc ceaee $12,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable... 1,080,990.04 | Surplus...................... 9,000,000.00 
Company’s Office Bldgs., etc. 3,571,999.80 | Undivided Profits............. 557, "844.93 
U. S. Treasury Notes.......... 99,468.75 | Mortgages Sold, Not Delivered 533,564.98 
MRR Sih PETC Bight hie so esa Wk nd 2,635,123.35 | Reserve for Taxes, etc......... 576,216.83 
$22,667 626.74 . $22,667 ,626.74 


The Guaranteed Mortgages of the Company—legal for Savings Banks, Trustees, 
etc.—are divided among its customers as follows: 


NS ee $55,028,759 

43 Insurance Companies............. 28,843,840 

50 Trust Companies................. 31,126,123 
806 Charitable Institutions........... 44,265,672 
Se EE Ee ree 65,273,472 
SS eer 170,009,189 
23,461 $394,547,055 


The Company's accounts have been certified by the Audit Company of New York 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


John W. Ahern Julian P. Fairchild Robert L. Pierrepont 
Howard S. Borden Frederic J. Fuller Samuel Riker 

Guy Cary Robert Walton Goelet Mark D. Stiles 
Frederic R. Coudert Charles P. Howland William I. Walter 
Edward De Witt Richard M. Hurd Bronson Winthrop 
Cecil C. Evers A. Henry Mosle 


A detailed report in pamphlet form will be mailed upon request 


MAIN OFFICE—345 MADISON AVENUE, AT 43th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


184 Montague Street 161-01 Jamaica Avenue 17 Prospect Avenue 
Brooklyn Jamaica Mt. Vernon 


| Buy Guaranteed Income | 











HOW TO GAUGE THE VALUE OF VARIOUS TYPES OF 
TRUST EFFORT 


SUGGESTED PLAN BASED UPON A THEORETICAL SCHEDULE OF TRUST 
BUSINESS SECURED BY SOLICITATION 


W. H. BRCWN 
Assistant Vice-president of Old Colony Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 


(Epitor’s NOTE: 


Within the past few years appreciable progress has been made in 


studying and ascertaining cost as well as present worth and prospective income from 


trust business secured by solicitation. 


A number of trust companies have devised plans 


whereby cost of securing new trust business is measurably determined and as a pre- 
requisite to fixing basis of compensation as well as outlay for developing new business. 
Mr. Brown makes use of a hypothetical schedule and exhibits which are nevertheless 
in accord with experience and reasonable calculations, despite uncertainties as to fees 


and future worth.) 


VALUATION of the various types of 
trust business is a problem which, 
until within the last few years, has 
been approached somewhat diffidently, if at 
al, by departments of new business. Fac- 
tor, of uncertainty, connected with future 
appo:etments as executor and trustee, have 
appeaied to render valuation largely a mat- 
ter of so much guesswork, that such a 
schedu « of values has been discounted as 
of com; aratively little worth. The opinion 
has beer. generally held that figuring values 
of pros ective trust business is counting 
chicken: and profits thereon before they are 
hatched 
The value of living trusts, agencies and 
custofianship accounts can be determined 
with reasonable accuracy. Profits are pres- 
ent ‘ind visible. These services however 
com rise a small percentage of the business 
posible to secure by solicitation. Human 
ne_ure resists sales efforts to persuade one 
invest control of his own financial affairs 
in the hands of another, no matter how 
mich better qualified the other is to admin- 
ister them. 


‘Jncertainties of Executorships and 
Testamentary Trusts 


The orincipal uncertainties of executor- 


ships ar?: first, the appointment may be re- 
voked without notice; second, the ultimate 
estate v/hich comes into the bank’s hands 
for adr inistration may be greater or it may 
have Jirgely evaporated. The same uncer- 
t ‘»ti s apply to testamentary trusts. How- 
evei, ‘t is certain that if we are building for 
the fu:ure and trust development work is 
worth while we want as large a portfolio 


of these uncertain executorships and trus- 
teeships as we can secure. . 

Active solicitation of this business by 
trained solicitors connected with well organ- 
ized new business departments makes it nec- 
essary for us to arrive at some equitable 
basis of valuation of all types of bank busi- 
ness possible of solicitation. Such valuation 
is a prerequisite to proper compensation of 
our solicitors. 


Type of Solicitors 


The kind of solicitors we need are men 
who have the knack of salesmanship, the 
intelligence and the specialized knowledge 
helpful in the solution of personal problems 
of a fiduciary nature, and the entry into 
the social or business life of the prospect. 
This type of man commands or should com- 
mand higher compensation that the average 
bank standard. Banks paying better than 
the average salary secure higher efficiency 
at a lower cost. One large bank I know of 
has for many years maintained an expensive 
training course’ in investments for its bond 
salesmen only to lose these men soon after 
they were becoming valuable because they 
did not supplement this training with ade- 
quate compensation. 

On the other hand many banks have es- 
tablished widely known reputations over a 
period of years. No solicitor should long 
delude himself with the idea that the value 
of the business he secures can be gauged 
solely by his own ability. There is, however, 
a reasonable balance that good judgment 
and fairness on both sides can recognize as 
a proper basis for compensation for new 
business effort. Naturally this varies accord- 
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ing to the standards of each community and 
the policies of each bank, but the bank in 
a given city which has the best force of 
solicitors, is the bank that pays for what it 
gets. 


Various Methods of Compensation 
There are three methods of compensation. 
1. Salaries. 2. Commissions. 3. Salaries and 
bonuses. Salary is the generally accepted 
method with periodic upward revision, ac- 
cording to the results accomplished by the 


solicitors. Its weakness lies in a tendency 
to a deadly level and lack of a spur to 
extra effort. The Commission Plan is not 


generally accepted, and is out of harmony 
with the type of service we give. 

Salary and bonuses is the method we have 
adopted for three reasons. 1. It enables us 
to fix a maximum salary against periods 
when business may be slow in coming. 2. It 
keeps the salary within a reasonable banking 
average. 38. It enables us to pay a variable 
bonus, sometimes substantial, twice a year 
according to the man’s record. This proves 
a strong stimulus to intensive and sustained 
effort. A proper salary and bonus depends 
directly upon a basis of valuation of trust 
work reasonably acceptable to the officers 
of the bank. 

If the new business department of your 
bank includes solicitation of all kinds of 
business—checking accounts, savings ac- 
counts, safe deposit boxes and bond sales, 
the valuation of trust business will fit in 
nicely with that of the other types and en- 
able you to run your department more effi- 
ciently and economically. In Exhibit A, at- 
tached, I have included a suggested method 
of valuation of other types of bank services, 
but I will confine this discussion primarily 
to trust business. 


EXHIBIT A 


Suggested Method of Valuation of Various 
Types of Trust Company and Banking 


Business 


All business secured by solicitation is reduced to a common 
denominator or value. Each type of account is given a defi- 
nite life and profit, and the Present Worth of that profit dis- 
counted at 5% compound interest, is set as the value of the 
business. 

Banking Accounts 


Inquiry of the experience of uvther banks shows that 70% 
of the initial deposit is a fair estimate of the average balance 
of new accounts. The average life of the account is estimated 
at ten years. The profit is figured at 1% per annum. The 
Present Worth of each year’s profit for ten years is the value. 


Savings Accounts 


The initial deposit is the basis. The average life of the 
account is five years. Profit is 1%. Present Worth of each 
year’s profit for five years is the value. 


Safe Deposit Boxes 


We have not attempted to figure the Present Worth of these, 
but have allocated to the department the first year’s rent 
only and applied it to the reduction of the expense. 











Securities 


The profit on the type of security sold through the efforts 
of our department is estimated at 1%. 


Executorships 
The average expectancy of an appointment is 20 years. 
Fee 214% of principal. Profit is 30% of the fee. Present 


Worth of the 
of above. 


profit is the basis. Co-executor—two-thirds 


Testamentary Trusts 


Estimate to run fifteen years. Fee 6% of income. Profit 
30% of the annual fee. Present Worth of the profit as a 
15-year annuity on a 35-year basis. Co-trustee—70% of 
above. 

Living Trusts 


Fee 6% of income. Profit 30% 
Present Worth of this profit figured as a 20-year 


Average life 20 years. 
of the fee. 
annuity. 
Agencies 
Fee 6% of income. Profit 30% 
Present Worth of a 20-year annuity is the basis. 


Average life 20 years. 
of the fee. 


Custodianships 
Average life 10 years. Fee 3% 


of income. Profit 30% 
of the fee. 


Present Worth of a 10-year annuity is the basis. 
Distribution of Trusts 


Fee 1% of the principal. Profit 30% of the fee. Pres- 
ent Worth on either 20-year or 35-year basis according to 
whether they are living trusts or testamentary trusts. 


Basic Factor in Valuation of Trust Business 

The basic factors in valuation of trust 
business are: 1, the fees received for the 
various types of trust service; 2, the expec- 
taney of administration of these services; 3, 
the profit made by the trust department. 
These factors must be accepted at the out- 
set by the president and vice-president in 
charge of trust work as a reasonable basis 
from which to figure, subject to subsequent 
revision. 

The fees differ in many states and may 
necessitate some variation of this suggested 
plan. However, it is capable of adaptation 
to the particular conditions in any commu- 
nity. Expectancy of administration is sub- 
ject initially to a general estimate, but these 
figures may be modified later by experience. 
For instance, for an extended period your 
solicitors might be signing up _ business 
among prospects of an age of 60-65 years. 
The expectancy of administration of these 
estates is a number of years less than that 
of the average prospect. However, there are 
certain reasonable estimates of expectancy, 
which can be given to the different types 
of trust service, and which would be ac- 
ceptable, for the time at least, to the presi- 
dent and other executive officers of your 
bank. These estimates constitute the base 
from which we are experimenting in mak- 
ing our appraisals. If we have erred, we 
have done so in favor of the bank. 


Variable Profits of Trust Departments 


The profit made by trust companies and 
trust departments of national banks is a de- 
cidedly variable amount, depending upon the 
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The side.t trust company 


in the Mid-South features 
a complete trust service. 


BANK & ~ )MMERCE 
ano TRUST COMPANY 


MEMFIFHIS 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS ANT UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
$ 5,00’ ,000. 00 


policies of the bank in regard to overhead 
of general charges, 0d the amount spent in 
efficient administratic The opinion ex- 
pressed by trust officers zenerally is that 3¢ 
per cent of the gross fee applied to all trust 
service alike is a fair estimate of the profit 
of the trust department 


The estimated profit t» be received from 
a given fee at a future «ate established as 
the accepted expectc.c), must have some 
value now; not only a theore-ical, but a praec- 
tical value. That value is ex=vessed by the 
term Present Worth. 

But present worth presuppos s some com- 
pound interest rate from whic: it may be 
mathematically figured. For the purpose of 
valuation we have accepte %” average long 
term money rate of five per « ut as a fair 
rate of interest with which to «ompute the 
present worth. Our problem «f valuation 
may now be stated as follow:—‘Find the 
present worth of the net prefit to be re- 
ceived from trust business at a future date 
coinciding with its accepte” <xpectancy, com- 
puted at five per cent compcund nterest.”’ 
Figures may also be obtained thiough a sim- 
ilar method of valuation of othe types of 
bank business, and the schedule shows a 
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method of determining these values that 
seems essentially fair to the bank. 


Theoretical Schedule of Business Secured by 
Solicitation 

On the basis of this suggested plai, I have 
drawn up a theoretical schedule of trust 
business secured by solicitation, Exhibit B. 
The total of the present worth as indicated 
in this exhibit may now be fairly compared 
with the expense of solicitation. 


EXHIBIT B 


Hypothetical Detailed Statement of Value of 
New Trust Business Secured by Solicitation 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Executor Co-executor 
Amount .... $15,000,000 $6,000,000 
Fee 244% . 375,000 150,000 
Profit 30%. : 112,500 2-3 100,000 

Profit 30% 30,000 
Total Profit—$142,500. 
Present Worth—$142,500 x .3768 = $53,700. 


Trustee—Living Trusts Co-trustee—Living Trusts 
Amount. ........ $1,000,000 $1,000,000 
Income 5%.... 50,000 50,000 
re 3,000 3,000 
Profit 30% .... 900 T0% 2,100 

30% 730 
Total Annual Profit—$1,630. 
Present Worth (20 year annuity) $1,630 x 12.46 = $20,309. 
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Testamentary Trustee 
$5,000,000 
250,000 
15,000 
4,500 


Testamentary Co-trustee 
$3,000,000 

150,000 

9,000 

70% 6,300 
30% 1,890 


Co-trustee Insurance Trusts 
$500,000 

25,000 

1,500 

70% 1,050 
30% 315 


Profit 30%..... 


Insurance Trusts 
$5,000,000 
250,000 
15,000 
4,500 


$4,500 
4,500 
1,890 
315 
Total Profits—$11,205 per annum 
Present Worth of a 15 yr. annuity on a 35 yr. expectancy— 
$11,205 x 3.91 = $43,812. 


Profit 30%..... 


Agencies 
Amount 
Income 5%..... 
Fee 6% 
Profit 30%..... 


Custodianships 
$2,000,000 
100,000 100,000 
6,000 3,000 
1,800 900 

Total Profit—$2,700 


$2,000,000 


Present Worth— 
20 yr. expectancy, $1,800 x 12.45 = $22,428 
10 yr. expectancy, 900x 7.72= 6,948 


DISTRIBUTION: 


Living Trusts ... $2,000,000 
Fee 20,000 
Profit 30%..... 6,000 
Present Worth—20 yr. expectancy, 


DISTRIBUTION: 


Testamentary Trusts. . .$13,500,000 
Fee 135,000 
Profit 30% 

Present Worth 


$29,376 


$6,000 x .3769 = $2,261 


7,343 


35 yr. expectancy, $40,500 x 18.13 = $9,604 


Summary of Trust Business 


Total Future Present 
Profit Worth 
$142,500 $53,700 


32,600 


Executor and Co-executor. . $21,000,000 

Trustee and Co-trustee Living 
Trusts 

Test. Trust and Co-test. 
Trust and Ins. Trusts... 

Agencies and Custodianships 

Distribution of Trusts.... 


2,000,000 20,309 
13,500,000 
4,000,000 
15,500,000 


168,075 
45,000 
155,000 


43,812 
29,376 
9,604 


Total Future Profits 


Total Present Worth of these Profits... . $156,801 


A general deduction from this schedule 
may be made that each $1,000,000 of average 
trust business has a present worth of ap- 
proximately $4,000. 

After having obtained the present worth 
as above outlined we are in a position to 
estimate the value of the work of our solici- 
tors. The percentage of this present worth 
of futures profits that should be allocated 
against the expense of the solicitors is a 
matter about which we must necessarily 
have varied opinions. If our argument is 
sound, if the bank spends for total operat- 
ing expense of the new business department 
up to the full present worth it would make 
five per cent on its investment. Whatever 
may be the rate of interest the officers con- 
sider fair, it is merely a matter of mathe- 
matical tables to give the present worth of 
the business which the department produces. 


Figuring Present Worth of Trust Business 

You will doubtless ask—what is the prin- 
cipal amount from which we should figure 
the present worth of trust business? Shall 
we take the figures of business submitted by 
the solicitor, or shall we deduct a certain 
per cent for estimated loss, or shall we take 
each piece of business which the solicitor 
brings in and give it the average valuation 
of similar business administered by the trust 
department? Of the three plans I believe 
that it is possible to secure a minimum value 
of a prospective estate at the time the ap- 
pointment as executor is made. 

I am of the opinion that it is sound rea- 
soning to assume that the bulk of estates 
that will come to us, in New England at 
least, will be substantially larger than at the 
time of our appointment. The same careful 
thought and judgment that creates the es- 
tate and takes pains to safeguard it by a 
will and a trust is likely in all probability 
to increase the estate and the trust before it 
comes into our hands to administer. Some 
may decrease, but many estates now small 
are likely to become larger. 

As to the uncertainty of cancellation of 
our appointments—that is a rub of business 
which we must take. If our solicitors have 
done their part efficiently, they cannot be 
held responsible if the appointment which 
they secured is later abrogated. Cancella- 
tion of solicited business will be offset by 
wholly unexpected appointments. Also, if 
the estates are underestimated the natural 
increases will go a long way to take care of 
not only the problem of shrinkage, but that 
of cancellation as well. Our practice is to 
make a fair estimate of each estate and 
trust from such information as can be tact- 
fully obtained, and to arrive at our valua- 
tion from this basis. 

Another problem on which there is a dif- 
ference of opinion among bankers is—shall 
the solicitor, who brings in a will contain- 
ing a testamentary trust created under the 
will, be credited for the piece of business 
represented by the will only. Such a proce- 
dure in my judgment would be unfair to the 
solicitor. The work of securing appointments 
as executor and trustee is slow and often 
difficult, and solicitors should be credited 
with the full results of their efforts. 


Profits Under Hypothetical Plan 
Let us see what would be the profits to 
a trust company under the hypothetical plan 
we have drawn, applied to a million dollar 
estate with a trust under the will of $750,000. 


Executor $1,000,000 Estate 


Under our schedule of fees in Massachusetts, let us assume 
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we would receive a fee of 214% of the principal fe. acting 


OE TN ot 5 oa na ore eal acet Ok eae ene . . $25,000 

We estimate our profit at 30% or........ 7,500 

The Present Worth of this profit at 59% ound 
interest, based on 20 year expectancy would be.. 2,826 


Trustee $750,000 Trust 
Our fee for acting as trustee would be.... $2 ‘50 per year 
Our profit is estimated at 75 per year 
The Present Worth of this profit computed each 


year from 20 to 835 years............... 2,63: 
Distribution 
In addition we will receive a distribution fee of 1% of 
the principal of the trust................ $7,500 
On this our estimated profit is............ 2,250 


Which has a Present Worth on a 35 year 





IE oso et wie etal ahaa mies: don endis 520 
Deen. Pree Wt: 5 oe Ss $3 159 
Therefore the total present we-** J: the 


profits to be received by the bank for acting 
as trustee is $38,159 or $333 more ‘an that 
of the fee as executor. 

If the new business depar‘‘sent of any 
bank expects to prove its vali: to the presi- 
dent and directors, it must d« so by figures 
based upon a plan of compui.ition accept- 
able to thein as reasonable. T. is plan aims 
to be reasonable, but at the si me time not 
to overlook figures and res™'t essential to 
a correct picture of the work ou. ‘he depart- 
ment. If the new business depart nent con- 
trols the solicitation of all types of business, 
a complete statement of the valve of its 
work might appear somewhat as in Ex- 
hibit C. 


EXHIBIT C 


Statement of Value of Solicitation Work 
Performed by New Business Department 
Total Expense of New Business Department for year 
I Ee ee Serie oe ee $52,000 
Present Worth of Trust Business (Exhibit B) 
$156,800 or 300% of expense. 
Immediate Profits— 
210 Safe Deposit Boxes, Ist 
WORE G WORIE) 5.5065 oss sas $2,500 
2,500,000 Bond Sales @ 1%. 25,000 





$27,500 or 53% of expense. 
Current Annual Profit— 
$2,000,000 Checking 


Accounts ....... $14,000 (10 yrs.) 
$500,000 Savings Ac- 
ae 5,000 ( 5 yrs.) 





$19,000 or 3614 % per annum. 
Present Worth of Current Annual Profit— 


$129,750 or 250% of expense. 


Prorating Expense of Advertising and 
Publicity 

It will be observed that I have omitted 
advertising from the expense of the depart- 
ment in comparing the value of the results 
of solicitation with expense. The reason for 
this is that advertising and new business 
solicitation and customer cultivation are divi- 
sions of general publicity. One supplements 
the other. They are part of the bank’s pro- 
gram of keeping its name before the public. 


The total expense for publicity is or should 
be prorated in the bank’s budget against 
the various departments of the bank as their 
proportion of this phase of overhead expense. 
The value of bank advertising cannot be 
measured in figures, but it is considered a 
necessary expense and some banks have very 
large advertising budgets. The nearest ap- 
proach to measuring its value might be by 
crediting to advertising all new business that 
comes in over the counter, representing the 
good will to the bank. 


On the other hand, through the plans sub- 
mitted, I have attempted to measure the 
value of direct solicitation; alloeating the fac- 
tor of good will cultivation, which is always 
present in intelligent solicitation, to the ar- 
bitrary judgment of the head of the new 
business department. The expenses of the 
new business department represented by the 
figures in this exhibit comprise salaries, 
bonuses, prizes, traveling expenses, equip- 
ment, clerical and petty expenses; I also in- 
clude certain general items which are pro- . 
rated to the department. 

An analysis of Exhibit B and Exhibit C 
suggests an observation. First, it shows that 
from immediate profits received from bond 
sales and safe deposit box rentals, and from 
current income received from checking and 
savings accounts, the entire operating ex- 
pense of the new business department is 
written off in about one and one-half years, 
leaving as a prime result of the efforts of 
the department, a large volume of trust 
business with expected future profits of 
$543,175 having a present worth of $156,000 
discounted at 5 per cent compound interest. 


o, 2°, o, 
oe oF Me 


FLOYD W. WOODCOCK ELECTED DIREC- 
TOR OF MARYLAND TRUST CO. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Maryland Trust Company, of Baltimore, 
L. S. Zimmerman, president of the company, 
submitted a report showing net earnings for 
the year, after payment of interest, taxes 
and expenses, of $237,830.08, and that after 
payment of dividends and writing off mar- 
ket depreciation in investments, a balance 
of $42,330.08 was credited to undivided prof- 
its account. The company has capital of 
$1,000,000 and surplus and undivided profits 
of $1,011,936.68. 

All the present directors were re-elected ; 
and in addition, Floyd W. Woodcock was 
elected a director of the company. Mr. 
Woodcock is president of the Empire Pub- 
lie Service Corporation, with headquarters 
in Philadelphia. 
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NATIONAL wacuines >” 
BRING NEW SPEED AND 


ACCURACY TO TRUST 
ACCOUNTING 


Wherever trust accounts are handled there is a need 
for National Accounting Machines. There is no 
kind of posting or journalizing that cannot be 
handled with greater speed, economy and accuracy 
with these machines than with other methods. 


Principal Trust Ledger and Journal, Income Trust 
Ledger, Rent Income Ledger, Income Trust Journal, 
Trust Statements ... on all of this work National 
Accounting Machines give superior results. 


Let our representative show you what this machine 
has accomplished for others and what it can do for 
you. A demonstration on your own work will show 
the advantage of the complete visibility of all 
entries, the full 81-key keyboard and other dis- 
tinctive features of this machine. 


The National Cash Register Company 


World’s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines and Cash Registers 


Dayton, Ohio 





LEGAL ASPECTS AS TO IMMUNITY OF INSURANCE 
_ TRUSTS FROM CLAIMS OF CREDITORS 
SURVEY OF STATUTORY PROVISIONS AND JUDICIAL INTERPRETATIONS 
JOHN HANNA, A.B., A.M., LL.B. 


Associate Professor of Law, Columbia University, and author of ‘‘Trust Receipts’’ 


NE of the chief advantages claimed 

for insurance trusts is that they en- 

able the settlor to build up a fund 
for his dependents which will be free from 
the claims of his creditors. It will be wise 
at the outset to distinguish between the 
rights of creditors of the cestui que vie (the 
person on whose life the insurance is car- 
ried) and the creditors of the settlor or in- 
sured, where the settlor or insured is not the 
cestui que vie. <A cestui que vie who is 
neither the insured nor the beneficiary has 
no interest in the policy and his creditors 
have no claim to it.’ 

No cases seem to have presented squarely 
the problem of the rights of creditors of the 
settlor in a funded insurance trust. So far 
as the insurance itself is concerned, if the 
insurance is payable to the estate of the in- 
sured, the proceeds must be distributed by 
his executor among the creditors of the es- 
tate. Where the policy is payable to some 
third person, it would seem to follow that, 
if the insured has only a privilege of paying 
the premiums, and all rights are vested in 
the beneficiary, the insured’s creditors or 
their legal representatives are entitled to 
nothing. It is now well settled, in every 
state except Wisconsin, that, if the right to 
change the beneficiary has not been reserved, 
the interest of the beneficiary is vested in 
the sense that it cannot be defeated if the 
conditions precedent to the duty to pay are 
satisfied. It is no longer the property of 
the insured, and his creditors can claim no 
share of the proceeds, unless there has been 
a fraudulent conveyance. 


Statutes Securing Rights of Beneficiary 

These rights of the beneficiary were at 
first secured through statutes intended to 
protect the wife and children of the in- 
sured. The two earliest enactments provid- 
ed that a married woman could take out in- 
surance on the life of her husband and re- 
ceive the proceeds free from claims of his 
ereditors or their representatives.?2 Later 
statutes in most of the states are to the same 


effect. In North Carolina a similar provi- 
sion is thought important enough to warrant 
its being made a part of the constitution. 
In Pennsylvania the statute insures the pro- 
ceeds to the wife, children, or other relative 
dependent on the insured, while the Massa- 
chusetts statute applies to the proceeds of 
any policy, as does the recent New York 
statute. Attention should be called to the 
appropriate provisions of the California 
Code. It is provided that all moneys and 
benefits accruing from insurance shall insure 
to the named beneficiary, if the annual pre- 
miums do not exceed $500, and, if they do, 
“a like exemption shall exist which shall 
bear the same proportion to the moneys, 
benefits, privileges and immunities so accru- 
ing or growing out of such insurance that 
said five hundred dollars bears to the whole 
annual premiums paid.” 


Recent Change in New York Law 


The New York statute is similar to that 
of California, except that all the excess is 
made “primarily liable for the husband's 
debts.” This excess, however, cannot be 
reached directly, but only by a bill in equity, 
and after the other assets of the estate have 
been found insufficient.* A creditor need not 
wait for the death of the insured and per- 
haps run up against the bar of the Statute 
of Limitations, but may, during the life of 
the insured, impose a lien on proceeds pro- 
cured with premiums in excess of $500, and 
may enjoin the insured and his wife from 
assigning the policy except in subordination 
to the rights of creditors. Just what the 
effect is in New York of a reserved right to 
change the beneficiary is not clear. One case 
indicates that, if this right is reserved, the 
creditor will be entitled to no rights under 
the policy, while an earlier case seems to 
reach the opposite conclusion. 


1 In re Hartman's Estate, 126 Misc. 862, 215 N. Y. Supp. 
i" aff'd 220 App. Div. 755, 222 N. Y. Supp. 817 
1927). 
2N. Y. Laws 1840, c. 80; Mass. Laws 1844, ¢. 82, secs. 
2, 3. See Joyce, Insurance (2d ed. 1917) sec. 879. 
3 Matter of Thompson, supra note 13. 
4 Stokes vs. Amerman, 121 N. Y. 8337, 24 N.E. 819 (1890). 
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The New York 
changed by Section 
Law, which provides: 

“If a policy of insurance * * * is effected 
by any person on his own life or on another 
life, in favor of a person other than himself, 
* * * the lawful beneficiary or assignee 
thereof, other than the insured or the per- 
son so effecting such insurance, * * * shall 
be entitled to its proceeds and avails against 
creditors and representative of the insured 
and of the person effecting same, whether or 
not the right to change the beneficiary is re- 
served and permitted * * * Provided * * * 
that * * * premiums paid with intent 
to defraud creditors * * * shall enure to 
their benefit.” 

This statute has been held applicable in 
bankruptey proceedings. The court said: 

“While the insured may still change the 
beneficiary, and appoint to himself under the 
reserved power, by reason of the New York 
Insurance Law, he cannot be compelled to do 
this, as he would have been prior to the en- 
actment of 55-a because to do so would de- 
prive the beneficiaries of their interest.’® 


law has recently been 
55-a of the Insurance 


* 


5In re Messinger, -29 F. (2d) 158 (C. C. A. 2d, 1928). 
6 Ibid, at 160. 


The New York Court of Appeals has held 
recently, in Chatham Phenix National Bank 
vs. Crosney, that the provision of Section 52 
of the Domestic Relations Law making in- 
surance moneys acquired by the payment of 
premiums in excess of $500, and in fraud 
of creditors, liable for the husband’s debts, 
Was impliedly repealed by the new Section 
the Insurance Law. This decision 
reversed the holding of the Appellate Divi- 
sion to the effect that when a husband in- 
sures his life in favor of his wife he acts as 
her agent, and therefore it is not a case of 
insurance “effected by any person * * * in 
favor of a person other than himself.” 


do-a of 


Question Under Federal Bankruptcy Act 


During the life of the insured the ques- 
tion usually arises under the Federal Bank- 
ruptey Act. Section 6 allows the bankrupt 
the “exemptions which are prescribed by the 
state laws in force at the time of the filing 
of the petition.” Section 70 in effect pro- 
vides that all property shall pass to the 
trustee in bankruptcy which the bankrupt 
could, by any means, have transferred, pro- 
vided that, if the bankrupt has a life insur- 
ance policy with a cash surrender value, pay- 
able to himself, he may pay to the trustee 
such cash surrender value and then hold 
“such policy free from the claims of creditors 
participating in the distribution of his es- 
tate. 

The relation of these sections was decided 
by the case of Holden vs. Stratton, where 
the court held that Section 70 was limited 
by Section 6, rather than that Section 6 was 
limited by Section 70; that is, that insurance 
exempt by the state statute did not pass to 
the trustee in bankruptcy, even though it 
could have been transferred by the bank- 
rupt. The construction of the proviso in 
Section 70-a came before the court in the 
case of Burlingham vs. Crouse, where the 
question presented was whether the statute 
meant that all insurance passes to the trus- 
tee in bankruptcy but the bankrupt can re- 
gain those with a cash surrender value, upon 
payment of such surrender value, or that 
only those policies pass which have a cash 
surrender value. The court, by its decision, 
adopted the latter construction, saying, 

“We think it was the purpose of Congress 
to pass to the trustee that sum which was 
available to the bankrupt at the time of the 
bankruptcy as a cash asset, otherwise to 
leave to the insured the benefit of his life 
insurance.” 

But the Supreme Court has not been too 


7224 App. Div. 58, 229 N. Y. Supp. 140 (1928°. 
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lenient on the bankrupt, for it has held that, 
though there is no express provision for a 
eash surrender yalue, vet, if it is the custom 
of the company to pay one, the policy has a 
cash surrender value under the act.. There 
was formerly a great deal of confusion in 
the lower federal courts as to the effect of 
a reserved right to change the beneficiary : 
but the Supreme Court finally settled this 
question, in the case of Cohen vs. Samuels,” 
by allowing the trustee to have the 
surrender value of policies payable to a 
person other than the insured, but in which 
the insured had reserved a right 
the beneficiary. 


eash 


to change 


Claims of Creditors to Insurance of Their 
Debtor 

It is pertinent here to consider the policy 
of the law in regard to the claims of cred- 
itors to the insurance of their debtor, be- 
eause, for the purposes of the principal prob- 
lem, this is more important than the settled 
law. The statutes, in general, protect the 
beneficiary from, claims of the insured’s cred- 
itors. It is submitted that this should be 
the law, even in the absence of statutes, be- 
cause it is the logical result of the proposi- 
tion that the interest of the beneficiary is 
vested and indefeasible, and it is in line 





with the policy which gave rise to the statu- 
tory declarations. The attitude of the courts 
is Clearly stated in Weil vs. Marquis 2° 

“The policy of the law, even where the 
rights of creditors may be adversely affected, 
favors the wife to whom her husband has 
attempted to secure the benefit of insurance 
upon his life * * *” 

A striking example of the application of 
this policy is contained in the leading case 
of Central Bank vs. Hume." Hume had sey- 
eral life insurance policies payable to his 
wife. For about five years prior to this 
action he had paid premiums on them, al- 
though during that time he was insolvent. 
After his death a creditor sought to get the 
money paid for premiums while the deceased 
was insolvent. The court decided in favor 
of the wife, with the result that the creditors 
got nothing. The court said: 


Creditor’s Rights Against Insurance. Trust 

“Conceding, then, in the case in hand; that 
Hume paid the premiums out.of his own 
money, when insolvent, yet, as Mrs. Hume 
and the children survived him, and the con- 
~ 8 Hiscock vs. Mertens, 205 U. S. 202, 27 Sup. Ct.* 488 
(1907). i 

9245, U. S. 50, 38 Sup. Ct. 36 (1917). 

10 256 Pa. 608, 613, 101, Atl. 70, 71.(1917). 

11128 U.S. 1935,.9 Sup. Ct. 41 (1888); 
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tracts covered their insurable interest, it is 
difficult to see upon what ground the cred- 
itors, or the administrators representing 
them, can take away from these dependent 
ones that which was expressly secured to 
them in the event of the death of their natu- 
ral supporter.” 

Whether this attitude will continue is, of 
course, difficult to say. If insurance is used 
as a protection or in the nature of an indem- 
nity contract, the courts will probably favor 
the beneficiary; but, on the other hand, if 
in order to evade creditors or taxation, in- 
surance is used merely as a device for en- 
larging the estate, one cannot be nearly so 
confident in predicting the judicial attitude. 


Creditor’s Rights Against Insurance Trust 


Turning to the specific problem of the cred- 
itor’s rights against an insurance trust, the 
simplest case is one where the trust fund is 
to become a part of the estate of the settlor, 
or is to be paid over to his executor and dis- 
tributed according to the will of the settlor. 
During the life of the insured the trust would 
be for the benefit of the settlor; he would be 
the sole cestui que trust; and his creditors 
would be entitled to rights under the insur- 
ance contract and to the securities held in 
trust. The trustee can have no interest in 
the proceeds, so that the fact that he is the 
named beneficiary should make no difference. 
After the death of the insured, the whole 
trust, having become, by its terms, part of 
the assets of the creator, would, of course, 
be available to his creditors. 

A more difficult problem is raised if the 
ultimate beneficiary of the trust is the wife 
of the settlor. Let us assume first that the 
trust is irrevocable, and that no right to 
ehange the beneficiary has been reserved in 
the contract of insurance. If there has been 
no intent to defraud creditors, it is difficult 
to see how this trust differs from any other 
trust created inter vivos. This would un- 
doubtedly be so, unless the court should adopt 
the suggestion made by Surrogate O’Brien in 
In re Hartman’s Estate, that an insurance 
trust is one for the benefit of the settlor 
because today every man feels a need for in- 
surance and so the trust is one which gives 
solace and comfort to the creator by provid- 
ing for this need. Moreover, even without 
the trust, the beneficial interest of the wife 
in the insurance would be vested and so the 
husband would have no rights which his 
ereditors could claim. It would seem clear 
that, on the death of the insured, in those 
states which provide that the proceeds of in- 
surance shall be exempt from claims of 


creditors of the insured or the husband, such 
creditors could have no rights. In New York 
and California, however, the question is more 
complicated, because of the peculiar provi- 
sions of the statutes of those states. 


Attitude on Funded and Unfunded Trusts 

The problem is squarely raised whether 
the courts will give to this new device the 
legal consequences of an insurance contract 
and allow the creditors their share, or re- 
gard it as a trust and refuse to allow the 
creditors anything. In New York the stat- 
ute clearly provides that proceeds procured 
with premiums of more than $500 shall be 
liable to creditors’ claims, in the case of an 
unfunded trust. Whether this will be ex- 
tended to cover a funded trust would seem 
to depend on the attitude of the court. If a 
court should regard the funded trust with fa- 
vor, or the statute with disfavor, it would 
not be compelled to extend the rule, because 
a distinction could be made on the ground 
that, in an unfunded trust, the trust res was 
only the insurance proceeds, which could be 
identified and claimed by a creditor. 

In a funded trust, however, the proceeds 
become an integral part of the trust created 
inter vivos, and, if the creditors could not 
attack the whole trust, they could not attack 
a part of it. It would be more logical to 
argue that the difference between a funded 
and unfunded trust is not so great as to 
make it necessary to refuse creditors rights 
in the one when they are given rights in the 
other, because the insurance proceeds come 
to the trustee in cash, and there is little 
difficulty in removing it, or the securities 
bought with it, without disturbing the trust 
as a whole. It is true that in the past the 
wife’s interest as the beneficiary of an in- 
surance policy has been protected by the 
courts ; but, if it seems to the court, especially 
in the first few cases to arise, that the trust 
is being used to evade just claims, it may 
“asily be that the trust device will be ig- 
nored. 


When Trust Is Revocable 

Suppose that the trust is revocable. Clear- 
ly, under the Bankruptcy Act, the trust as- 
sets are available to creditors. But if the 
trust is by its terms irrevocable, and yet 
the contract of insurance has in it a reserved 
right to change the beneficiary, the same 
problem would arise as has been discussed 
previously, and the result of the case would 
depend on which of the two clauses the court 
thought should govern. 

No funded insurance trust has yet been 
held invalid as an accumulation, but, if one 
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should be, other questions would arise. If 
the income goes to the settlor, then it would 
be a trust for the benefit of the settlor and 
so subject to his creditors. But if the in- 
come goes to the next eventual estate, the 
questions would, from the point of view of a 
creditor, be the same as if the trust were not 
invatid as an accumulation. 


Problems Peculiar to Insurance Trusts 

Thus it may be suggested that a funded 
insurance trust has no legal functions which 
are essentially different from insurance. In 
other words, the purpose of a funded insur- 
ance trust is to accomplish that which in- 
surance alone accomplishes, unless there is 
a desire to avoid liabilities such as taxation 
or creditors’ claims. In view of this, it is 
submitted that if insurance trusts are a use- 
ful device their successful execution should 
be aided and not hindered by the courts, but, 
on the other hand, where an attempt is made 
to set up the trust in order to avoid duties 
and liabilities which would otherwise attach 
to the insurance, the technical bar of a trust 
should not be permitted to be effectively in- 
terposed, 

Creditors of the beneficiary of a funded in- 
surance trust are faced with few problems 





that are peculiar to such trusts. In general, 
their rights will depend on the nature of the 
beneficiary’s interest, which will, in turn, be 
determined by the terms of the trust. After 
the interest of the beneficiary vests in pos- 
session, the insurance proceeds become a part 
of the trust res and the whole should be 
treated as any -other trust of personalty. 
From the point of view of the beneficiary this 
trust has no characteristics of insurance, and 
is not different from a situation where the 
insured makes the policy payable to his ex- 
ecuor and directs the executor to hold the 


money in trust for the named beneficiary. 


i? 2 °, 
~~ “~ ~ 


The Attorney General of Ohio, in a recent 
ruling, held that shares of stock of a Penn- 
sylvania corporation conveyed to a Pennsyl- 
vania trust company under a revocable trust 
by an Ohio resident and held for beneficiaries 
resident in Ohio, are not subject to personal 
property tax in Ohio. The Attorney General 
ruled that the laws of Pennsylvania govern 
the validity of the trust. 

The Springfield Chapin National Bank & 
Trust Company of Springfield, Mass., reports 
resources of $25,956,000; deposits $21,233,000 ; 
capital $1,500,000; surplus and undivided 
profits $1,903,000. 
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30 inches in net solid thickness. The walls are heavily 
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ing metal. The safe deposit vault is of unusual size and is 
equipped with several thousand safe deposit boxes of all 
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REVIEW AND SYNOPSIS OF DECISIONS RENDERED BY 
BOARD OF TAX APPEALS DURING 1929 AFFECTING 
ESTATES AND TRUSTS 


IMPORTANT RULINGS DEFINING DEDUCTIONS, TAXABLE TRUST INCOME, 
TRANSFERS, EFFECT OF RESERVATIONS AND POWER OF REVOCATION 


CHARLES D. HAMEL 
Former Chairman of Board of Tax Appeals and member of law firm of Hamel & Doyle, Washington, D. C 


(Eprror’s Nore: The following review was written for the benefit of readers of Trust 
CompPaNiss interested in familiarizing themselves with all decisions by the Board of Tax 
Appeals relating to estates and trusts, as well as rulings by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 


enue and court decisions of major importance. 
1929, turning on questions of fact, have been omitted. 


Some cases, decided by the Board during 


There were no revolutionary deci- 


sions, but there were some decisions prescribing the statutory limitations somewhat more 


precisely than heretofore. 
time which are of interest to fiduciaries. 


There are also opinions on questions coming up for the first 
Decisions are identified by marginal references 


to cases and readers are invited to avail themselves of further information on individual 


cases if desired.) 


OR federal taxation purposes the state 

laws are looked to with reference to 

the rights and obligations of the par- 
ties in properties left by a decedent.’ 
Amounts representing bonuses and salaries 
to employees in payment for services ren- 
dered prior to the death of a decedent are 
considered, for federal taxation purposes, 
a part of the corpus of the estate and not 
as income thereof.? 

Gains realized by an estate from the sale 
of securities are taxable to the estate in the 
absence of provisions directing that such 
gains be distributed to the beneficiaries.® 
Under the same circumstances, 
tained by the estate from the sale of securi- 
ties are not deductible from the individual 
returns of beneficiaries. Interest on bonds 
due and payable prior to a decedent’s death 
is taxable on the theory that there was a 
constructive receipt of such interest prior 
to the death of the decedent.* 


as 


losses sus- 


Failure to Deduct Amounts Paid to 
Beneficiaries 

The failure of an executor to deduct from 
the return amounts paid to beneficiaries does 
not permit the beneficiaries to deduct from 
their individual returns such amounts re- 
ceiyed by them, notwithstanding that such 
failure on the part of the executor results 
in the distributable portion being taxed 
against the executor. It was contended un- 
der Section 219 of the Revenue Act of 1921, 
that the Commissioner was prohibited from 
including in the income of the beneficiaries 


amounts distributed to them but not claimed 
as a deduction in the executor’s return. This 
contention, however, was overruled by the 
Board. 

Under the community property law of such 
states as California, upon the death of the 
husband, the entire property held in com- 
munity by the husband and wife is inelud- 
able in the husband’s gross estate for taxa- 
tion purposes.® 

Kxecutors’ commissions, though no claim 
for payment thereof has been made, are de- 
ductible from the estate in amounts 
equal to those prescribed by the state stat- 
ute.’ Inheritance taxes imposed by a state 
are deductible from decedent’s gross estate.* 


gross 


Bequests or devises to charitable organiza- 


tions are deductible from the gross estate. 
The Board has determined that a cemetery 
association® and a Masonie organization” are 
not exclusively organized for charitable pur- 
poses, hence bequests or devises to either of 
these two institutions are not deductible 
from the gross estate. 


1 Herbert W. Tullgren, et al., 14 B.T.A. 915. 

2 Jackson B. Kemper, Admr., 14 B.T.A. 931. 

3 William H. Hotchkiss Estate, 16 B.T.A. 1334. 

4Flla C. Loose, Executrix, 15 B.T.A. 169. 

5 Harmon W. Hendricks, 16 B.T.A. 193. 

8 Estate of Isidor Rosenberg, 14 B.T.A. 1240; Katharina 
Richter, 16 B.T.A. 936; Alois Frank Baumgartner, et al., 
17 B.T.A. 289; Robert Swanston, Executor, 18 B.T.A. 379, 

7Georgette Goldsmith et al., Executors, 14 B.T.A. 1010, 
sec. 403%(a) 1921 Act.; Irving Bk.-Columbia Tr. Co. et al., 
16 B.T.A. 897. 

8 Russel Wolfe, Executor, 15 B.T.A. 835 (Commissioner's 
Non-acquiescence, C.B. VIII-36. 

8 Wilber National Bank, Executor, 17 B.T.A. 654. 

10 City National Bank of Dallas, Executor, 16 B.T.A. 719. 



































































































































































































































































































































Bequests to Charitable Organizations 
An interesting question arises where be- 
quests to charitable organizations are post- 
poned as to payment to a life estate. There 
being no doubt as to the charitable nature 
of the organization, the only issue is as to 


the amount deductible. It seems that the 
value of the remainder interest, as_ deter- 
mined from mortality tables at the time of 
the death of the decedent, is deductible.” 

Accrued interest on notes held by decedent 
which has been included in the gross es- 
tate for estate tax purposes is not taxable 
as income to the estate.” 

The one-third interest granted to the wife 
in her deceased husband’s real estate by a 
state statute is not to be excluded from the 
gross estate for federal taxation purposes.* 


Identifying Property Received from Former 
Estate 

Securities purchased with the proceeds 
from the sale, redemption and liquidation of 
property received from another estate on 
which an estate tax has been paid are not 
includable in the gross estate.* In Roden- 
bough vs. United States,® and Archbald vs. 
Blair,” this rule has been extended to in- 
elude property acquired with property re- 
ceived from a prior decedent and property 
received from other sources.” The question 
arising in these cases is usually one of iden- 
tifying the property received from the for- 
mer estate. After this has been satisfac- 
torily done, the Board of Tax Appeals will 
then apply the rule in determining the 
amount of federal estate tax. 

Payments of indemnity provided for as an 
additional feature of a life insurance policy 
are includable in the gross estate of the 
insured. In construing Section 302(g) of 
the Revenue Act of 1924, the Board in the 
case of Leopold Ackerman, Ez’tor,® held 
that this section was broad enough to include 
both accident and life insurance. 


Proceeds From Life Insurance Policies 

Proceeds from insurance policies should 
be included in the gross estate where the 
policies were taken out by the decedent on 
his own life. In the case of John Bromley, 
et al,” it appeared that the husband had 
paid the premiums on certain life insurance 
of his wife. Article 25 of Regulations 68 
eonstrues Section 302(g) of the 1924 Act to 
apply in cases where premiums are paid by 
the beneficiary. In the present case, the 
beneficiaries named in the policy were the 
executors, administrators or assigns. Al- 
though the husband was one of the executors. 
it was held that the proceeds of these poli- 
cies were includable in the wife’s gross es- 
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tate as being life insurance taken out by 
the decedent upon her own life.” 

A general power of appointment is includ- 
able in the gross estate of a decedent under 
the Revenue Act of 1918. Such a power 
is valid even though a part is obnoxious to 
the rule against perpetuities. It was held 
in the case of John S. Montgomery, et al., 
Ex’tors,= that under an appointment, the 
equitable life estate was good notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the limitations provided for 
in the appointment were invalid as violating 
the rule against perpetuities. The present 
worth of the equitable life estate is included 
in the decedent’s gross estate under Section 
402(e) of the Revenue Act of 1921. Gener- 
ally the value of the appointed property is 
included in the decedent’s gross estate.* This 
is true even though the appointed property. 
under the state laws, is not subject to the 
debts of the decedent.** 


Transfer of Property in Contemplation 
of Death 

There is always room for a difference of 
opinion when the question is whether the 
transfer of property was made in contem- 
plation of death. In one of the leading cases 
involving this question decided in 1929 by 
the Board of Tax Appeals, six members of 
that body dissented from the majority opin- 
ion. In that case, a nationally known fig- 
ure who had reached the age of four-score 


years and who, though suffering from 4 
slight physical infirmity, was very active 


both mentally and physically in his business, 
social and political life, transferred to his 
son the major portion of his property, com- 
prising a large fortune. 

The dissenting votes were cast by the 
members who did not believe that the ma- 
jority had tested the evidence by the statu- 





il Henry R. Ickelheimer et al., Executors, 14 B.T.A. 1317. 

2G, C. M. 4983 (C. B. VII, 2, p. 136; S. M. 3256, C. B. 
IV-1,186), was overruled by the Commissioner in this mem- 
orandum: Safe Deposit & Tr. Co. of Baltimore, Executor, 
64 Ct. C1. 697; 6 A. F. T. R. 7104; Nichols vs. U. S., 64 
Ct... Cl. S41: 6 AF T.R. 7101. 

13 Anna Brock, Executrix, 16 B.T.A. 1358. 

4 Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., Executor, 16 B.T.A. 181 (Com- 
missioner's Non-acquiescence, C. B. VIII-37); Willard G. 
Rolfe, Executor, 16 B.T.A. 519 (Commissioner's Non- 
acquiescence, C.B. VIII-45). 

15 25 Fed. (2d) 13. 

16 30 Fed. (2d) 774. 

Arthur W. Bingham, Fxe-utor, 15 B.T.A. 1001; Frances 
Brawner, Executrix, 15 B.T.A. 1122 (Commissioner's Non- 
acquiescence, C.B. VIII-31). 

1815 B.T.A. 635. 

19916 B.T.A. 1322. 

2% See also John Mimnaugh, Jr., Executor, 7 A.F.T.R. 8940. 

21 Fidelity-Philadelphia Tr. Co., Executor, 7 A.F.T.R. 
9174, Dist. Ct., E. D. Pa., June 19, 1928. This case was ap- 
pealed to the Circuit ct. of Appeals for the 3d Cir. and on Aug. 
29, 1929, this Court affirmed the opinion of the Dist. Ct. 
See also Mary M. Lee, Executrix, 18 B.T.A. 251. 

2217 B.T.A. 491. 

2 Edward J. Hancy, Executor, 17 B.T.A. 464. 

% Emily Annette Agnes Leser, Executrix, 17 B.T.A. 266. 

2% William L. Nevin, Executor, 16 B.T.A. 15 (Commis- 
sioner's Non-acquiescence, VIII-51) 
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tory method. The rule in testing appears to 
be that if, at the time of the transfer, there 
is a present apprehension of death from some 
existing bodily or mental condition, or im- 
pending peril creating a reasonable fear that 
death is near at hand, the transfer is made 
in contemplation of death. It has also been 
held that this apprehension must be the di- 
rect and only cause of the transfer.” Facts 
such as the age of the decedent, his activity, 
mental outlook, plans for the future, and 
statements indicating his belief as to ex- 
pected longevity, are determinative of an ap- 
prehension that death was imminent. 

The physical condition of the testator is 
in itself not conclusive of the question of 
whether his acts in transferring said prop- 
erty were made in contemplation of death. 
The mere fact that disease in a more or less 
serious form may be present is not enough 
to establish that a transfer was made in 
contemplation of death.” In the case of 
W. T. White and C. H. White, Ev’tors, it 
was shown that the decedent was suffering 
from a serious heart condition, as well as 
advanced pulmonary tuberculosis, which 
caused his death. This transfer was held 
not to have been made in contemplation of 
death. 

Although the transfer may not have been 
made in contemplation of death, if the in- 
tention of the donor was that it should take 
effect in possession or enjoyment at or after 
death, then the value of the property trans- 
ferred is includable in decedent’s gross es- 
tate. 


A gift requiring that interest thereon be 
paid by the beneficiary to the donor during 
the latter’s lifetime, was held not to have 
been a transfer to take effect in possession 
or enjoyment at or after the death of the 
donor.” The donor had parted with all con- 
trol of the property. The provision with 
respect to the payment of interest by benefi- 
ciary was his personal obligation to donor. 





Effect of Reservation to Change Trust 
Instrument 

A reservation made by the decedent en- 
abling him to alter, change or modify a trust 
instrument, though the effect of such instru- 
ment divested the decedent of the corpus 
of the trust, the complete control over the . 
benefits remained in the decedent by virtue 
of these reservations, and the corpus of the 
trust is includable in the gross estate of the 
decedent for estate tax purposes.” 


In the states recognizing the common law 
doctrine of tenancy by the entirety, upon 
the death of one spouse, there is no transfer 
of property within the meaning of federal 
estate tax statutes, upon which to impose a 
tax. In the case, however, of bank accounts 
of joint tenants, the surviving tenant being 
entitled to receive the whole of the account 
upon the death of one of such tenants, a 
transfer of his one-half interest occurs and 
that portion is taxable under the federal 
estate tax laws." 


A contract of sale of land entered into 
by tenants holding as tenants by the entirety 
operates as an equitable conversion of the 
realty into personalty, and the profits re- 
ceived from the sale are held by the parties 
as tenants in common, each being entitled 
to one-half. On the death of one of the 


% Rea vs. Heiner, 6 Fed. (2d) 389. See also Irving Bk.- 
Columbia Tr. Co. et al., Executors, 16 B.T.A. 897; Clarence 
A. Neal et al., Executors, 16 B.T.A. 1058; George Snyder 
Crilly et al., 15 B.T.A. 389. 

27 Emily J. Prait and Charlotte W. Cadwalader, Execu- 
trices, 18 B.T.A. —, Nov. 29, 1929; George Heipershausen 
and Philip Heipershausen, Executors, 18 B.T.A. 377. 

% 15 B.T.A. 470. 

22Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., Executor, 16 B.T.A. 438 
(Commissioner's Non-acquiescence, C. B. VIII-51). 

See also George C. Doerschuck et al., Executors, 17 B.T.A. 
1123; George W. Dulany, Jr. et al., 17 B.T.A. 486. 

% Loring A. Cover et al., Executors, 17 B.T.A. 1177. 

31 Sophia Weil, Admx., 15 B.T.A. 965. ‘“‘The Commis- 
sioner has not acquiesced in the decision of this case because 
of the decisions of the cases of U. S. vs. Tyler, 35 Fex. (2d) 
724, and Provident Trust Company of Pennsylvania, 35 
Fed. (2d) 339. Certiorari was granted by the United States 
Supreme Court in the former case on Nov. 25, 1929, and an 
appeal may be taken to the United States Supreme Court in 
the latter case.” 
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tenants, the survivor is taxable with only 
one-half of the profit in the sale of the prop- 
erty.” 


Annuities Made Payable From Estate 

Annuities made payable from an estate 
where a part thereof is subjected as a se- 
curity to the payment of the amount of such 
annuity, raised the question of whether, with 
reference to this property, which is made 
subject to the payment of this annuity, the 
annuity is a condition precedent or 
quent and if neither, then whether 
nuity is merely a charge against the prop- 
erty. In cases where there is no indication 
of the intent that the passing of title should 
await the expiration of the term of the an- 
nuity, and where there is no intent that 
the failure to make such payments shall 
work a forfeiture, the annuity is a charge 
against the land and not a condition 
dent or subsequent. 


subse- 


the an- 


prece- 


In the case of Herbert W. Tullgren, et al. 
this question was squarely raised, and it 
was held that the annuity is a charge against 
the real property subjected as a security 
for the faithful payment of amounts of such 
annuities. This case, on motion for rehear- 
ing, was reconsidered by the Board,** and 
the former decision was affirmed. <A new 
question was raised as to whether income 
in excess of the amounts of the annuity was 
subject to tax. The Board held that 
excess Was properly taxable to the 


such 
benefi- 


ciaries. An annuity which is a charge against 
the property is payable first out of the in- 


come from such property, and 
insufficient, the deficiency is 
against the property itself.” 


that being 
chargeable 


Refund Annuity Contracts 
Refund annuity contracts involving the 
usual annuity purchased with a certain sum 
of money, with a right in the purchaser 
thereof at any time during the life of the 
contract, to cancel the annuity and obtain 


a refund for the balance of the funds re- 
maining to be paid, are includable in the 
decedent's gross estate at their present or 
commuted value. Such contracts are not 
considered proceeds of insurance taken out 
by the decedent on his own life.” 

An state engaged in the liquidation of 
the property thereof, payment of charges, 
etc., pursuant to the terms of a will, is not 
operating a trade or business regularly car- 
ried on within the meaning of Section 204 
of the Revenue Act of 1921. 

Prenuptial transfers of property are not 
includable in the gross estate of the trans- 
feror’®’ This rule applies to property so con- 
veyed with a reservation to the grantor of 
the income thereof. 

Though the state laws provide against the 
subjecting of real property to the payment 
of administrative expenses, under the fed- 
eral estate tax statutes such property is in- 
cludable in the estate in accordance 
With Nection 402(a2) of the Revenue Act of 
1921, notwithstanding the fact that the nec- 
essary requirement to the inclusion of such 
property is that it shall be subject to the 
payment of administrative expenses.* 


Zross 


Values Placed on Real Property 

Values placed on real property for estate 
tux purposes should be carefully ascertained. 
Such yalues are subsequently used in deter- 
mining whether or not the recipient benefi- 
ciary, upon a sale of the property, has re- 
alized a gain or suffered a Valuation 
of real property is generally difficult. It is 
usually the varying opinions of 
appraisers or individuals who are supposed 
to know property values. 

Where there are two executors chargeable 
with the administration of the estate, the 
signature of one is sufficient to bind the es- 
tate. A waiver of the statute of limitations 
signed by only one of the executors is suffi- 
cient.” 

The may, after the estate 
has been closed, assess ind collect taxes from 
the executor thereof, even though the estate 
has heen completely distributed in acecord- 
ance with the decree of the court having 
jurisdiction over it. 

The measure of value of property identi- 
fied as meeting the requirements of Section 


32 Mollie Shuffran, 18 B.T.A. 91. 

314 B.T.A. 916. 

3116 B.T.A. 1242. 

3 J, W. Auld, 13 B.T.A. 1213, and cases cited (Commis- 
missioner’s Non-acquiescence, C. B. VIII-9); Cummings 
vs. Cummings, 146 Mass. 501. 

3 Guaranty Tr. Co. of N. Y., Executor, 16 B.T.A. 314. 

370. A. Refling, 17 B.T.A. 327. 

33 Minnie I. Mansfield, Executrix, 17 B.T.A. 335. 

39 Philip C. Bartlett et al., 16 B.T.A. 811. 

40 Kar! J. Kaufmann, Admr., 15 B.T.A. 141. 
Estate of Ben Pearl, 18 P.T.A. 249. 


loss. 


based on 


commissioner 


See also 









403(a) of the Revenue Act of 1921 has been 
held by the Board to be whichever is the 
lesser of the two following methods: 1, the 
value placed by the commissioner on such 
property in determining the value of the 
gross estate of such prior decedent; 2, the 
value of such property included in the dece- 
dent’s gross estate and not deducted under 
Paragraphs 1 and 3 of Section 403. 


Tax Decision Affecting Trusts and Income 
Therefrom 

During the year 1929, the Board has had 

a number of interesting questions on the 

taxability of trusts, and the income there- 

from. One of the first things that must be 

determined in applying the trust provisions 


of the Act is whether or not a trust has 
been created. In making this determina- 
tion, the Board considers the substance 


rather than the form of a transaction. A 
deed transferring title of property to trus- 
tees for the purpose of selling and leasing 
the property, the power to sell and lease 
being lodged in the trustee, was held not to 
be a trust. The beneficiaries of the trust 
were permitted to take deductions for de- 
pletion and depreciation in determining the 
taxable income to them from the trust. 

A trust, once completely created, cannot 
be changed, altered, or modified by the set- 
tlor except with the consent of all 
ciaries.* 

The date when the trust becomes effective 
has been held by the Board to follow the 
period of administration though according 
to its terms as provided for in the will, the 
trust was to be created at the death of the 
testator.“ 


benefi- 


Classification as Association or Trust 

Many controversies have arisen between 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
taxpayers over the question of whether a 
trust instrument creates a body which should 
properly be classified as an association or 
as a trust, for taxation purposes. The test 
in these cases now is whether the trust was 
organized purely for business purposes.” 
Heretofore the determination was made from 
a consideration of the control vested in the 
beneficiaries of the trust. 

A trust carrying on activities such as hold- 
ing title to property, collecting the income 
therefrom and paying the net proceeds to the 
beneficiaries, is not a_ sufficient doing of 
business to cause the trust to be taxed as 
an association.” 

The retroactive feature of Section 704 of 
the Revenue Act of 1928 was applied by the 
Board in the case of Wilkens & Lange.“ 
Under this section, if, at the time the tax- 
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Able Representation 
in Pittsburgh 


Rapid growth of the trust idea 
throughout America necessitates 
cooperation and reciprocation 
among fiduciary organizations. 

This institution knows Pittsburgh. 
It is closely allied with the Com- 
monwealth Real Estate Company— 
one of the largest in the community. 

Inquiries or any phase of fiduciary 
business will receive personal at- 
tention of an executive officer. 

The name COMMONWEALTH 
in Pittsburgh is synonymous with 
conservation, thoroughness and dis- 
patch. 


Commonuealth Crust 


-— Company 
OF PITTSBURGH 
308-316 Fourth Avenue 


Capital $1,500,000 
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paver filed a return, the trust, 
departmental rulings, was taxable as a trust, 
and such rulings had not been reversed or 
reyoked at that time, the taxes should be 
determined in accordance with the _ provi- 
sions taxing trusts. 


Taxing Income from Revocable Trusts 

Some reservations in trust instruments 
have been construed to negative the theory 
that a complete transfer of property sub- 
ject to the trust was made prior to the 
death of the donor.** | Limitations placed on 


revocable provisions in trust instruments 
were the subject of litigation in a recent 
leading case.® In that case, it was held 
that a limitation requiring a six months’ 


notice of an intention to revoke a trust did 
not remove such trust from the operation 
of Section 219(a) of the Revenue Act of 
1921. The income from said trust was taxed, 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
statute, against the settlor. 


41 Sydney L. Shannon, Executor, 16 B.T.A. 743. 
42 Trudie T. Munger et al., 16 B.T.A. 168. 
4F, C. Hubbell et al, 14 B.T.A. 1040. 
44 Charles Lesley Ames, Executor, 14 B.T.A. 1067. 
48 Woodrow Lee Trust, 14 B.T.A. 1420. See also J. W. 
Prichett et al., Trustees, 17 B.T.A. 1064. 
#G.C. M. 3412, C. B. VII, 1, p. 49. 
47 15 B.T.A. 1183 See alsoWoodrow Lee Tr ust, 17B.T.A. 109. 
48 J. Frederick Talcott et al., 15 B.T.A. 1025. 
99Clapp vs. Heiner, 34 Fed. (2d) 506. 
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The constitutionality of the provisions of 
the Revenue Acts taxing income from rev- 
ocable trusts to the grantor was raised in 
Corliss vs. Bowers.” This case is now be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court, and 
within a short time the validity of these 
provisions will be definitely settled. A dis- 
tinction was made by the court in its deci- 
sion of this case between a tax on the privi- 
lege of transferring the corpus of the trust 
and a tax upon the current year’s income, 
the court holding thot a statute is not sub- 
ject to the objection of retroactivity in the 
latter case even though the statute had been 
passed subsequent to the creation of the 
trust. 

Interpreting Trust Income 

A consideration of what is not income 
from a trust to a beneficiary for Federal 
taxation purposes sheds some light on the 
subject of trust income. Trustees with dis- 
cretionary power to withhold portions of 
income sufficient to cover operation expenses 
for the succeeding year do not, in with- 
holding amounts for tnese purposes, possess 
distributable income of the _ beneficiaries.™ 
Nor does the fact that a trust instrument 
fails to provide for a definite period at which 
distribution of income should be mad alter 
the fact that the amounts received by the 
trust are taxable as distributable income 
to the beneficiaries.” 

Income from a trust which has not been 
distributed to the beneficiaries should prop- 
erly be added to the corpus of the estate.™ 
But if the income is distributable, whether 
the trustee has made the distribution or not 
it is taxable to the beneficiaries. 

Payments pursuant to a_ state statute 
during the time an estate is in process of 
administration are a distribution of the es- 
tate, and are not deductible from the income 
of said estate. Capital losses of a trust are 
not deductible from the income of the bene- 
ficiary.® 

For taxation purposes, the provisions of 
the trust instrument with respect to what 
is to be considered distributable income are 
followed in most cases. So where a trust 
instrument providing that the distributable 
income shall be determined by deducting from 
the gross income all administration expenses 
and all losses resulting from sales of se- 
ecurities, the Board of Tax Appeals, in the 
‘ase of Lloyd D. Newman, et al.," followed 
the provision of the trust instrument in de- 
termining the distributable income. 

Instruments creating more than one trust 
require that a separate return be filed for 
each trust created thereby. A very careful 
examination of the facts and a considera 
tion of the intent of the testator, are neces- 


sary in determining whether more than one 
trust has been created. The following pro- 
vision in the will of the testator was held 
to create only one trust: “dividing said trust 
fund, however, into three equal parts, one 
of said parts to be so held for each of my 
said children respectively.’ An additional 
trust is not created where the beneficiary is 
merely given the right to acquire property 
of the decedent. 


Stock Dividends Payable to Trustee 

Stock dividends payable to a trustee hold- 
ing the original stock, although not taxable 
as income to the trustee, are considered by 
the Treasury Department as taxable income 
to the beneficiary. It would seem that the 
intervention of a trustee would not change 
the nature of a stock dividend which has 
been held to be a distribution of capital 
rather than income. This will probably 
come before the Board of Tax Appeals for 
decision, and it will be interesting to see 
what disposition they will make of it. 

Beneficiaries who have assigned their in- 
come from a trust have in many cases been 
required to pay the taxes thereon. When 42 
conveyance is made of trust income result- 
ing in a complete release by the grantor of 
all control over the estate and a vesting of 
all rights therein to the grantee, the grantor 
is relieved from paying the taxes thereon.” 

An assignment of 2 portion of the benefi- 
ciary’s interest in the income from a trust 
shifts the tax liability from the assignor to 
the assignee for the income assigned.” This 
results even though, after the assignment, 
the trustee remitted the full amount of the 
income to the assignor by check, which was 
deposited in a bank to the joint account of 
the assignor and assignee. 

A transfer by one who is entitled to receive 
from a trustee certain royalties, to another, 
of a part of said royalties in payment for 
legal services, such amounts being paid di- 
rectly by the trustee, raises the question of 
whether the transferred portion of the in- 
come is taxable to the transferor. An ex- 
haustive opinion of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals held that this income was taxable to 
the transferor.” 

39 30 Fed. (2d) 135. 

81 John D. Rogers, Trustee, 16 B.T.A. 368. 

82 Estate of Henry Mayer, 16 B.T.A. 1164. 

83 Jobes vs. Crooks, 33 Fed. (2d) 1016. 

% Blair vs. Barton, 26 Fed. (2d) 765. 

55 Charles Lesley Ames, Executor, 14 B.T.A. 1067. 

% Lloyd D. Newman et al., 15 B.T.A. 369 (Commissioner's 
Non-acquiescence, C. B. VIII-49). 

8&7 R. W. Johnson et al., 65 Ct. Cl. 285; 6 A.F.T.R. 7827. 
See also Margaret B. Sparrow et al., Trustees, 18 B.T.A. 1. 

88 Nancy Carver Lathrop Campbell, 15 B.T.A. 414. 

8G. C. M. 4875 (C. B. VII, 2, p. 137.) 

60 Fisner vs. Macomber, 252 U. S. 189. 

61F,C. Hubbell et al., 14 B.T.A. 1040; Jackson B. Kemper, 
Admr., 14 B.T.A. 931. 


62 Grace Scripps Clark, 16 B.T.A. 453. 
* Marion Stone Burt Lansill et al., 17 B.T.A. 413. 
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HAT single object is more important to your bank’s reputation than the key you 
W give to your Safe Deposit Box holder? What single misfortune would be more 
expensive than permitting an unauthorized use of that key? You rent a box for 
$5, and your customer may keep $100,000 in negotiable securities in the box... . Yet 
hundreds of banks depend on little more than the memory of a vault officer— hundreds 
of banks permit entry on presentation of a key and number—without an accurate check 
on the individual who claims the right toa box. . . . The 
memory of a vault officer may carry to the face of the in- 
dividual seeking admission but it cannot always identify the 
face with a DEFINITE BOX NUMBER ... . Our new 
book explains a quickly operated, accurate system for pro- 
tecting your bank and your Safe Deposit Box holders. It 
shows how a check and counter check can be made in 
fifteen seconds. It illustrates a plan which gives a four- 
year record of every safe deposit box. entry—a check 
by name and again by number—and a follow up 
system which assures Box Rental Collection 
when it is due .... Every bank executive will 
find it profitable to spend fifteen minutes 
with this book. 
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: Gentlemen: I shall be glad to spend fifteen minutes looking ; 
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ELEMENTS OF SOUND COORDINATION IN FOSTERING 
THE LIFE INSURANCE TRUST MOVEMENT 


SOME LIFE INSURANCE PROBLEMS WHICH CONFRONT THE TRUST OFFICER 


JAMES A. FULTON 
President of the Home Life Insurance Company, New York City 


(Epiror’s Note: Mr. Fulton imparts to the much abused and somewhat hackneyed 
expression of “cooperation,” a new and vibrant meaning, especially in its application to 
trust officers and life underwriters in the development of life insurance trust covenants. 
He believes in absolute performance and in submerging aim for profit to quality of serv- 
ice in uniting the two great institutions of life insurance and of fiduciary protection. His 
discussion, which was one of the features of the recent New Jersey trust conference, is 
primarily designed to afford trust officers with a “close up” of the objectives, the prob- 
lems as well as procedure of life insurance as prerequisite to successful cooperative 
endeavor in the writing of life insurance trusts.) 


IE growing importance of the life in- It is the belief of my own company that 
surance trust movement has made it’ this viewpoint is shortsighted and fails to 
necessary that life insurance men recognize the great possibilities which can 

should have some knowledge of trust com- come to both sets of institutions through 

pany procedure and equally necessary that their coordinated effort. 

the trust officer should have a fair working 

knowledge of life insurance procedure. The The Broader Viewpoint of Cooperation 

profit which can come to both the business We have therefore committed ourselves to 

of life insurance and the trust company busi- 2 Policy of studied cooperation with the trust 

ness, and the usefulness which the two sets 

of institutions will be able to jointly render 

to the public, will be determined by the close 

and intelligent cooperation between the life 

and trust companies. In turn, just how close 

and just how intelligent this cooperation will 

be is likely to be largely determined by the 

knowledge which we secure of each other’s 

procedure and each other’s problems. In ap- 

proaching this question there have developed 

two rather distinct schools of thought. 

There are those life insurance companies 

that feel the creation of the insurance estate 

and the planning of its administration is al- 

most entirely a function of the life company 

and the life underwriter. They would be 

willing to use the trust company when such 

use is clearly indicated, but they do not see 

the part which the trust company can play 

in the actual creation of the estate. 

From the other side of the fence there are 

trust companies who take much the same 

viewpoint. They are willing and glad to ac- 

cept trust business which has been created 

and which is handed to them, ready made, 

subsequent to its creation. They do not, 

however, recognize any substantial part 


which they can play in the creation of the 


JAMES A. FULTON 
estate. 


President, Home Life Insurance Company of New York 
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companies through our agencies and as a 
company. We believe there are many in- 
stances where the trust company is clearly 
indicated as an instrument to carry out the 
purposes for which the insurance estate is 
created. We believe further that by prop- 
erly mobilizing the prestige and influence of 
these two sets of great institutions, we can 
give an impetus to the intelligent creation 
and administration of estates that will not 
only mean much to the institutions them- 
selves, but even more to the American peo- 
ple. 

In carrying out the ideas to which we 
have committed ourselves, we are finding it 
necessary to get an increasing familiarity 
with trust company practice. We are trying 
to make it clear to our sales organization 
that they must not attempt to do that part 
of the job which can best be done by the 
trust company officials. On the other hand, 
we are just as strenuously trying to train 
them to recognize a trust situation when 
they see one and be prepared to intelligently 
cooperate with the trust company officials 
in carrying that situation to a suecessful con- 
clusion. 


Diversification of Investments 
The business of life insurance is built on 
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averages. The stability which has been given 
to the individual life insurance estate has 
been based on this principle of averages as 
applied through the diversification of invest- 
ments. The thing which has troubled life 
insurance men more than anything else in 
the creation of insurance trusts has been the 
possibility that in spite of the most intelli- 
gent selection of investments, some individ- 
ual trusts might suffer disastrous losses 
which would react unfavorably on the whole 
movement. The forward step which trust 
companies are now taking in applying the 
principle of diversification to their own trust 
funds is, in my own judgment, showing the 
way to the removal of the greatest obstacle 
to the success of this movement. 


What Trust Officer Should Know About 


Life Insurance 

Turning now more directly to my topic, 
let us see what the things about life insur- 
ance are that will be helpful for a trust offi- 
cer to know. 

First, I should say that a knowledge of 
the basic purpose and plan of life insurance 
in its broadest aspect is essential to straight 
thinking about our joint problem. The same 
fundamental human impulse that actuates a 
man who puts money in a savings account 
or in a bond or stock, also actuates him in 
buying life insurance. They are different 
manifestations of the same desire. What is 
that desire? Why should a man take money 
from his current income and invest it in one 
thing or another? Why should he not enjoy 
the fruits of all his labors as he goes along? 

The reason is that he has this funda- 
mental desire for security for himself and 
those who are dependent upon him and are 
therefore almost a part of himself. He wants 
a bulwark between himself and his family 
and adversity. He wants to provide, in the 
future, food and clothing and pleasures with- 
out being dependent upon current efforts for 
them. He therefore takes from his current 
income and invests in something. Contrary 
to the saying which many people have that 
life insurance is not an investment, I would 
Say, on the other hand, that it distinctly is 
an investment. It falls far more nearly in 
the category of investments than it does in 
that of indemnification against loss as ex- 
pressed through other forms of insurance. 

What is the object of investment as ap- 
plied to the individual? I should say the 
object was to provide the things I have just 
mentioned through providing an income for 
the future. 

What would be the test, therefore, of the 
best investment for the individual? In an- 
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swer to that question I should say that that 
investment was the best for the individual 
which provided the largest amount of in- 
come at the time or times when it was most 
needed. The building of a life insurance 
program is in essence a long time investment 
program for the individual and for the aver- 
age individual. I think most of us would 
agree that it is the best long time invest- 
ment program. <Any other form of invest- 
ment provides income only to the extent that 
a sufficient time has elapsed to create the 
necessary principal. 


When Income Is Most Needed 

When does a man need income? He needs 
it if he is totally disabled and cannot work. 
His family needs it if he is dead and has 
ceased to produce income. Both he and his 
family need it in his old age when his work- 
ing days are over.. Life insurance is the 
only investment that wipes out the time ele- 
ment in the investment program and _ pro- 
vides income at times when it is needed the 
most. It is as effective in providing income 
for these needs one day after it is taken as 
it would be twenty years after it is taken. 


There is, of course, still another time when: 


income is needed and that is if income from 
normal sources is shut off through unemploy- 
ment or some other cause than the ones I 
have outlined. To a lesser degree, life insur- 
ance also meets this need, but also, as does 
any other investment, through the gradual 
accumulation of principal. 

Taking the fundamental needs, however, 
it seems clear to me that life insurance is 
the only investment that meets adequately 
the actual investment needs of the average 
individual. I think if the trust officers of 
the country will get this clearly in their 
minds and recognize that we are not com- 
petitors, but that for the average one of 
their clients life insurance is the indicated 
investment—they will not only serve their 
clients but will ultimately serve their own 
institutions. On the other hand, life insur- 
ance companies must recognize and continue 
to recognize that when it comes to the ad- 
ministering of the estate created, there are 
many times when the trust company is the 
clearly indicated institution. Here again we 
are not competitors but different parts of 
the same great scheme of things, each part 
performing adequately its own function. 


Investment Side of Life Insurance 
I have spoken of life insurance as a long 
time investment program for the individual. 
I should like to make clear just how this 
investment program is carried out. 
Life insurance has two distinct sides. On 
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the one hand, there is what may be called 
the purely investment side. When the holder 
of a policy pays his premium, a part of that 
premium is deposited in this investment 
fund. As a result of these deposits year after 
year and the working of compound interest. 
the fund gradually accumulates until it 
amounts to the face of the policy some time 
in the future. 

For example: If the deposits in this side 
of the investment program are large enough 
on a $10,000 policy, then at the end of twenty 
years there will be $10,000 in the fund which 
is then paid to the policy holder. This would 
be a twenty year endowment. Even on what 
is technically known as a whole life policy, : 
however, there is this same working of the 
building up of what may be termed a sink- 
ing fund which some day will reach the 
face of the policy. On a whole life policy 
that day is when the insured is ninety-six 
years old. In the computation of this fund 
an interest rate is assumed and guaranteed 
of either 3 per cent or 3% per cent. As a 
practical matter, however, our funds earn 
more than 3% per cent. Currently, we are 
allowing 4.6 per cent on such deposits which 
provides excess interest above the guaran- 
teed amount. If this is allowed to accumu- 
late, therefore, it will result in the fund 

























































































































































































Habitually Careful 


The constant aim of our officers 
and directors is that this Institu- 
tion should justify the confidence 
of its customers. 

In handling the funds of others, 
we seek to be trusted because of 
our good judgment, our faithful 
conduct of every duty and our 
financial responsibility. 

We recognize the moral claims of 
good stewardship towards every 
one of our business friends. 


‘*My Banx’”’ 


THE JOHNSTOWN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Johnstown, Pa. 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 





being brought to completion at an earlier 
date than is guaranteed. This, of course, is 
exactly what could be accomplished through 
systematic savings bank deposits or a syste- 
matic savings program of any kind. 


Creation of Contingency Fund 

Turning from this purely investment side 
of our program for the individual, let us 
now look at another fund which is created. 
When each premium payment is made an- 
other part of the payment is deposited in 
another fund where it is pooled with similar 
parts of premium payments made by all 
other policyholders of the company. The 
amount of contributions to this fund which 
must be made by each individual is accu- 
rately determined by the most exhaustive 
scientific investigation based on the past ex- 
perience of all companies. 

Unlike the investment side of his fund, 
the policyholder may draw from this other 
fund under certain conditions in which the 
element of time is abolished and other speci- 
fications for withdrawal are substituted. If 
he dies one year or one day after he has 
started on his investment program and _ be- 
fore he has had any chance to complete it, 
he is privileged, under his contract with the 
company, to withdraw from this fund an 
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amount which represents the difference be- 
tween the deposits in the investment side 
and the total face of his policy which, with 
the amount in the investment side, equals the 
full amount which he would have accumu- 
lated if his contract had been carried 
through to completion. If he becomes totally 
and permanently disabled, he is privileged 
to have amounts withdrawn from this pooled 
fund to make his premium payments on his 
life insurance; to pay him an income so long 
as he is disabled, and yet finally, at his 
death, to pay the face of his policy in full. 
I realize this is a very elementary explana- 
tion. The fund I am speaking of is divided 
into different parts for these different pur- 
poses. 


How Life Insurance Works 
I have been told by business men who 
have carried large amounts of insurance for 
many years, that they never realized before 
just how the scheme of life insurance 
worked. I may illustrate by placing in paral- 
lel columns: 


Investment Fund Contingency 
5th year—$527.30 Fund, for 
20th year—$3,107.50 Death and 
Age 96—$10,000.00 Disability 


Here on the left is the investment fund. 
Let us take a $10,000 whole life policy, is- 
sued at age thirty-five. The fifth year the 
deposits have grown to $527.30. The twen- 
tieth year they are $3,107.50. On the right 
hand side is the fund to provide for these 
other contingencies. It is built on the as- 
sumption that. if 100,000 people are insured 
at age 35, enough of their premium pay- 
ments must be put into this fund to pro- 
vide for all the contingencies mentioned so 
that at age 96, both this fund, as well as the 
investment fund, will be exhausted and every 
contract will have been carried through to 
its completion. 


The Individual and the Family 

Let us see what this does for the individ- 
ual. Every man with a family is in es- 
sence a business. His business is the busi- 
ness of maintaining properly his family. The 
life insurance policy does exactly for him 
what corporation finance does for the cor- 
poration. 

In this business which we call the fam- 
ily, the producing machine, instead of being 
plants and machinery, is an individual. Now 
what would any corporation with a sound 
financial structure be doing? They would 
first provide a sinking fund to take care of 
depreciation in the plant. That is exactly 
what the left hand side of our program here 
does for the individual. It is essentially a 
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sinking fund to take care of his deprecia- 
tion so that when, by reason of advancing 
years, he is no longer a producing factor, 
he can write off the machine and have cash 
which will produce income that the machine 
has hitherto produced. Then our corporation 
would have a contingency fund to take care 
of emergencies—of sudden fluctuations in 
their business—of strikes—of undue depre- 
ciation in raw material. 

On the right hand side of our individual 
program there is the contingency fund which 
takes care of the contingencies incident to 
the individual in exactly the same way. 
Translated into its more human aspects, 
these two funds together provide for the 
individual the things which mean the most 
to him and to those who are dependent on 
him. 

They provide: A home for the family. An 
education for his children. A comfortable 
and carefree old age for himself. A fund 
to draw on in emergencies. 


How Life Insurance Protects Business 

The use of life insurance, of course, does 
not end by any means with the individual. 
Many businesses find it increasingly expedi- 
ent to use the life insurance plan to provide 
fur itself a sound financial structure. Agaia 
in business, life insurance provides two things. 
It provides on the left hand side a sinking 
fund, which, when emergencies arise, fur- 
nishes quick cash assets and provides a good 
return. Then on the right hand side it pro- 
vides the fund for emergencies. Let me il- 
lustrate how this works out in business. 


Tributes to Institution of Life Insurance 

A number of years ago, in a nearby city, 
there were two great department stores. 
Both of them were expanding and growing. 
One of those stores was building an entirely 
new store—the finest that had ever been 
built by a similar business in America. In 
the midst of their building program there 
came a financial panic. Money was not to 
be had at any price. The two men primarily 
interested in that business—father and son— 
took their life insurance policies—drew out 
the cash value which is what I have called 
the investment fund, and used it to carry 
through their building program to comple- 
tion. John Wanamaker afterward made the 
public statement that this one use of their 
life insurance was worth more than all the 
premium payments they had ever made. The 
great Wanamaker store in the city of Phila- 
delphia stands today as a tribute to the 
institution of life insurance. It was prob- 
ably for that reason that Rodman Wana- 
maker, when he died, left the largest life 
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insurance estate ever left by a single indi- 
vidual. 

At about the same time there was another 
great department store and in the middle of 
this financial crisis, the senior member, who 
was the financial man of the firm, died. There 
was no emergency fund to draw on to make 
good the loss of his financial ability and to 
provide funds to carry them through this 
crisis. Banks began to call loans. As a re- 
sult—that institution failed. I have been 
told that it went into the hands of a receiver 
with several million dollars more assets than 
it had liabilities, because of the lack of quick 
assets. 


Life Insurance to Pay Bank Loans 

I submit that it is not only common sense 
to use this great cooperative scheme to 
protect bank loans, but that it is a duty and 
a privilege to go farther than that, even if 
the loan is secure. I believe that as a mat- 
ter of good business and of building good 
will it will be advisable for bankers to sug- 
gest life insurance to pay off loans. Bank- 
ing business is peculiarly dependent upon 
good will for its success. I do not believe 
that selling out a business at a forced sale 
and possibly thereby depriving a widow or 
helpless children of their only means 3f live- 
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POSITION WANTED 


As Assistant Trust Officer or Trust 
Supervisor by young man, age 27, col- 


lege graduate, competent in all phases of 
personal trust work and development. 
At present assistant trust manager in 


national bank. Excellent references. 


Address Box F, Trust Companies Magazine, 
55 Liberty Street, New York City 





lihood is a thing that is calculated to build 
good will for any institution. 

If the officials of banks and trust com- 
panies join with the officers and sales or- 
ganizations of life insurance companies in 
meeting and solving these problems we can 
accomplish much. We can, for the individ- 
ual and for business, create funds that will 
be available when they are needed. 
Selection and Division of Insurance Risks 

In the beginning of life insurance it was 
a “pass the hat” proposition. A group of 
men got together and whenever one of them 
died, the hat was passed and everybody was 
assessed an equal amount. As the business 
developed it became obvious that it was un- 
fair that a man twenty-one should contribute 
the same amount as a man sixty-five when 
the probability of the death of the man sixty- 
five was so much greater. The formulation 
of rates by ages was the first step in scien- 
tific selection. Since that time there has 
been a steady development of the methods 
of selection, based on the most thorough- 
going investigation of the pooled experience 
of all companies. 


A number of years ago there was initiated 
the division of risks into so-called standard 
and sub-standard classes. In this way it 
became possible for the man who was not 
aun average risk to get life insurance by be- 
ing placed in a different class and charged 
2 higher rate. Within a comparatively re- 
cent period there has come about another 
distinct development in the selection of risks. 


Preferred Class of Insured 

It became obvious that there was another 
class of risks who were not only average or 
standard, but were distinctly better than 
average. These were the people who bought 
their life insurance not in amounts of $1,000 
or $2,000, but in amounts of $5,000 and over. 
They were people who were in those selected 
occupations where mortality experience is 
the most favorable and in the economic 
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group where living conditions are most con- 
ducive to longevity. In addition to this, it 
became just as obvious that a tremendous 
savings in overhead was realized when men 
bought their life insurance in larger units. 
It costs no more to handle in home offices 
and branch offices a $10,000 policy than it 
does a $1,000 policy. In other words, it 
costs ten times as much to handle ten $1,000 
policies as it does one $10,000 policy. 

Taking these two factors into considera- 
tion our own company therefore, some two 
years ago, started the further classification 
of risks, into what is designated as a pre- 
ferred class, in which we place buyers of 
life insurance falling in the category I have 
just described and give them the benefit of 
the savings which are inherent in this group- 
ing of risks. Since that time a number of 
companies have adopted this plan of under- 
writing and we feel confident that some time 
in the future it will be universally recognized. 

It seems to me it is well for trust officers 
and bankers, as the non-insurance advisers of 
buyers of life insurance, to know something 
of this new development. The people with 
whom they come in contact in their own 
work are, in the main, people who are eli- 
gible to be placed in this preferred group 
and to get the benefit of the savings inci- 
dent to the preferred plan. 


Joint Methods and Procedure 

It seems to me the proper development of 
this joint movement of ours requires two 
things: First: We must each understand 
the broad basic principles of the plan that 
the other is working on. Too many times 
there has been a lack of understanding of 
these broad basic principles and it is futile 
to attempt to work out real cooperation with- 
out this understanding. 


Having gotten the broad picture, then the 
next step is to work out joint methods of 
plan and procedure that will result in the 
joint operation, functioning with the great- 
est possible smoothness. I doubt that this 
is going to be accomplished in large meet- 
ings or through organizations of any kind. 
I think, in the main, it is going to be the 
result of the close and intimate personal 
contact between officers of trust companies 
and managers and underwriters in our 
branch offices, as well as company officials. 

My plea to trust companies and banks, 
therefore, is that they should think of them- 
selves in relation to this movement not so 
much in terms of what the institution can 
make out of it, but rather in terms of the 
great good which can come to the American 
people through the coordinated effort of these 
two great sets of financial institutions. 
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FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF NORTH- 
WEST BANCORPORATION 

The first annual report of the Northwest 
Bancorporation in Minneapolis shows that 
whereas the organization began business 
January 8, 1929 with a nucleus of five banks, 
in less than a year the group has grown to 
embrace 91 banks and trust companies, lo- 
cated in 78 key cities of the Northwestern 
States, commanding total resources of $478,- 
000,000, and in addition eight investment or- 
ganizations. The annual repert, presented 
by Vice-president and General Manager J. C. 
Thomson, showed that earnings of the allili- 
ated banks and trust companies for the 
past year were a rate in excess of $4.50 per 
share on 1,600,000 shares outstanding with 
substantial increase in average deposits. <Af- 
filiated banks serve over 500,000 customers. 
The authorized capital of the Northwest 
Bancorporation is $300,000,000 with 12,000 
stockholders. During 1929 four quarterly 
dividends were paid at the rate of $1.80 per 
share annually. 

The latest development is the organization 
of the BancNorthwest Company to handle 
investment securities and underwriting 
which will be affiliated with the 96 banks 
and investment organizations in the North- 
west Bancorporation Group. The new com- 
pany will take over the investment banking 
business heretofore conducted by the Minne- 
sota Company as a subsidiary of the Minne- 
sota Loan & Trust Company, which is one 
of the largest organization in the Northwes: 
sancorporation Group. E. W. Decker will 
be chairman of the board: W. A. Durst, 
chairman of executive committee and H. D. 
Thrall, president. 


A DESERVED PROMOTION 

Jenjamin Sheppard DuVal was. elected 
assistant cashier of the State-Planters Bank 
& Trust Company of Richmond, Va., at the 
recent annual meeting of directors. He be- 
gan his banking career with the old Planters 
National Bank in 1915 as a runner. From 
1917 to 1920 he acted in the capacity of util- 
ity clerk. In 1920 he was transferred to 
the discount department, and in February, 
1924, to the credit department. When the 
merger of the State and City Bank & Trust 
Company and the Planters National Bank 
was consummated in March, 1926, he con- 
tinued in the employ of the State-Planters 
Bank & Trust Company on the staff of the 
credit department. His promotion is the cul- 
mination of years of close study, and steady 
application to duty. 


yaar business men today 
«J demand a bank that is pro- 

gressive and efficient. The 
Liberty Bank of Buffalo is such 
an institution. 


At the Liberty Bank we en- 
deavor to keep our organization, 


our equipment and our point of 
view up to the minute. We have 
done and are doing everything 
known in modern banking to give 
the people of our community a 
helpful, efficient banking service. 


We feature a Business Service 
Department which offers confi- 
dential information or assistance 
in locating business or industrial 
enterprises, or in developing mar- 
kets in Buffalo and the Niagara 
Frontier. 
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“IT HAS NEVER FAILED US” 


PRENTICE-HALL, INc., 
70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


q, affords us genuine pleasure to 
assure you of our appreciation and approval of your 
Trust Service. We were at first disinclined to try the 
Service, feeling it would be of little practical use in a 
bank of our type, located in a rural community. We 
finally subscribed and must be fair enough to admit 
that it has proven a real SERVICE. Its contents are 
practical and usable and we confess. that it has never 
failed us in any emergency with which we may have 
been confronted. Our unsolicited renewals are probably 


the best indication of our satisfaction.” 


Harvey S. Hopkins, Trust Officer, 
Newton Trust Company, 
Newton, N. J. 


PRENTICE-HALL TRUST SERVICE 
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CONSTRUCTIVE FORCES WHICH INHERE IN THE 
MODERN MACHINERY OF FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 


HOW THE PUBLIC IS PROTECTED BY STRICT CENSORSHIP 


OSBORN FORT HEVENER 
Publicity Director of the Bank of America, N. A. New York and Bancamerica-Blair Corporation 





(Epiror’s NOTE: 


Following are excerpts of a noteworthy address delivered recently 
by Mr. Hevener before the Advertising Club of Boston. 
because of Mr. Hevener’s experience in the field of financial advertising. 


His views deriwe added interest 
He visions a 


future when the financial message will play an ever greater role in keeping pace with 
new developments in banking and finance and the inventions which annihilate time and 


distance.) 


HERE is tremendous force in the mod- 
ern machinery of financial advertising. 
It is the propaganda of thrift, the 
propaganda of sanity in finance and of prog- 
ress in sound business. I should like to be 
able to give due accent to the vast signifi- 
eance of the financial publicity work in 
which we are engaged and of the construc- 
tive results which, through its rightful use, 
have been accomplished by those institutions 
courageous enough to employ scientific prin- 
ciples in their advertising. 
Banks and financial houses as institutions 
of credit, as repositories of confidence, as 
guardians of estates that have not yet be- 


come estates, are focal centers for all the 
emotions that human beings have. Reach 


a man’s money and you reach his heart. He 
cannot do much without the wherewithal. 
And the transformation of a young man 
into a capitalist takes place speedily today. 
It may truthfully be said that anyone with 
a dollar is a potential user of the financial 
machine. 
A New Financial Consciousness 

What a change in the financial conscious- 
ness of the public followed in the wake of 
the World War Liberty Loans! It increased 
our audience just about 75 per cent. No 
longer could our well-established organiza- 
tions depend upon the back fence word of 
Mrs. Jones to Mrs. O’Reilly to spread the 
story of what it was possible to get at the 
downtown bank or the downtown invest- 
ment company. Our population has grown 
so tremendously that the methods of ap- 
pealing to our audience have become much 
more complex. 

Today our banks are originators of news; 
great sources of information regarding their 
own important activities in the world of 


finance; they not only recount the changes 
in their directorships, but they release news 
concerning industries in which they are in- 
terested by reason of bond and stock under. 
writings. 

Financial advertising is the articulate 
voice of the most remarkable banking ma- 
chine the world has ever known. Its prac- 
ticability is evidenced by the fact that the 
United States Department of Commerce, in 
its monthly index, now tabulates the voi- 
ume of financial advertising for the whole 
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country, where but a 
but standard trade 
sented. 

It requires no prophetic 
in the near distance a new day of nation- 
wide branch banking, with publicity direc- 
tors in all the principal cities of the coun- 
try controlling chains of banks by telegraph 


few years ago nothing 
advertising was repre- 


faculty to desers 


and radio systems; advertising spaces on 
the broad surfaces of Transatlantic aerial 
boats and the television of what are now 


advertising mats and plates to newspapers 
in far-off cities. 

Due credit cannot be withheld to leading 
newspapers of America which, by reason of 
the strict censorship enforced on all finan- 
cial advertising entering their columns, have 
proved a great boon to the financial commu- 
nity. There is something altruistic, certainly 
unmercenary, in the faithful advertising cen- 
sorship that accounts for the saving of mil- 
lions of the credulous public’s funds. If the 
average investor could the number of 
“get-rich-quick” propositions submitted to 
newspapers and magazines, and subsequent- 
ly rejected, he would appreciate just how 
the public is saved from one additional line 
of attack. 

Another example of this splendid coopera- 
tion of Wall Street and the press, and which 
is an exceedingly hopeful sign, were the re- 


see 


Cor. Court Square 
City of New York 


Borough of Brooklyn 


assuring messages advising calm and disere- 
tion which certain banking and financial in 
stitutions published at the time of the re- 
cent break in the securities market. The 
press and the advertising field have made 
marvelous strides in keeping pace with the 
ever-rising investment tide. The degree of 
efficiency to which financial reporting has 
been developed by newspapers and magazines 
yet unappreciated by the many mil- 
lions of people in the far corners of the 
country who each night and morning receive 
information on the markets of the world. 
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DETROIT BANKERS COMPANY 

Articles of incorporation have been filed 
at Lansing, Mich., for the Detroit Bankers 
Company as a holding company owning up- 
ward of 97 per cent of the capital stoek of 
the Peoples Wayne County Bank, First Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, Detroit & Security 
Trust Company, Bank of Michigan and Pen- 
insular State Bank. The company is incor- 
porated with capital of $50,000,000 of which 
$35,000,000 shares of $20 par yalue will be 
issued in exchange for affiliated 
institutions. The Detroit Bankers Company 
will have resources of $700,000,000 and 
serving nearly 900,000 and 
tomers. 
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“2| The above illustrates the relative size of the new and old Cheques Ie 


ANY of your depositors ave prob- 

ably numbered among the 850,C00 
travelers who carry American Express 
Travelers Cheques during the year. 
They will be pleased when you show 
them the new Cheques, because they 
are much more convenient. Eight no- 
table features of this travelers’ uni- 
versal currency are: 


1. The new Cheques are smaller...have 
one fold...and make a thinner, more 
compact wallet. 


. The fold does not interfere with the 
two signatures. 


The Cheque covers are thinner, more 
flexible, of better quality. 

. They fit nicely into the ordinary wal- 
let or bill-fold designed for the new 
Government bills. 


. For the women—they nestle into any 
size handbag without crowding. 

. For the men—they slip comfortably 
into the inside pocket. 

. Their small size enables the traveler 
to provide himself in advance with 
sufficient funds for his entire trip. 


. Thegeneral appearanceofthe Cheque 
isunchanged — same blue color, same 
signature method of identification. 


Though both sizes of Travelers Cheques 
will be in circulation for a period, both 
will be readily honored. This situation 
is comparable to the larger and smaller 
U. S. paper currency. 


The reduction in size of these Cheques 
is another evidence of the American 
Express Company’s alertness to trav- 
elers’ needs, whether it be a matter of 
safety, helpful personal service, or, as 
in the present case, a matter! of greater 
convenience for patrons. 


safe 
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ERICAN 
EXPRESS 
Uravelers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itin- 
eraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world by the 
American Express Travel Department 
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N important conference to stimulate the development of 
A trust business, took place last October under the auspices 
of The Equitable Trust Company, New York City. 

For several years Equitable has pioneered in the new and profit- 
able field of life insurance trusts. We felt our correspondents 
might benefit if we shared our tried and successful experience 
with them. 

Therefore, at our invitation, 150 trust officials came from 25 
different states to learn how the ownership of life insurance can 
be utilized to develop new trust business. 

Judging from the enthusiastic letters we are receiving, the 
methods discussed at the conference have already proved helpful 
to the institutions represented. This conference was one of the 
many ways we have found to be of practical assistance to our 
banking friends. If you have not received a report of this Trust 
Development Conference, write us for your copy. 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by E. J. REILLY, Trust Officer, Fulton Trust Company, New York 








{| LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE.] 


INHERITANCE TAX 
(A state may levy an inheritance tax 
on intangibles even though never deliv- 
ered to the decedent.) 

Joseph M. Rothehild, father of S. M. Roth- 
child, died in California in September, 1920, 
leaving a specific legacy of $25,000 and a 
one-third interest in the residue to his son. 
Before his death in January, 1922, the son 
had received only $1,500 from his father’s 
estate. By his will he left his entire estate 
to his wife, Anne F. Rothchild. Prior to her 
death in January, 1924, Anne F. Rothchild 
had received only a family allowance under 
order of the Probate Court, from her hus- 
band’s estate. 

This action arose over the claims of the 
state that a transfer tax should be paid on 
the transfer from the estate of S. M. Roth- 
child and on the transfer from the estate 
of his wife. The administrator objected on 
the ground that the property was never in 
the state of Idaho and that neither S. M. 
nor his wife were seized or possessed of the 
inheritance during their lifetime because it 
had not been distributed from the estate of 
Joseph M. Rothehild. 

It was held, however, that the claim of 
Anne M. Rothchild depended for its validity 
on the sanction granted by the state to re- 
ceive it and hence the state had the right 
to tax it. Since S. M. Rothchild had an 
interest in his father’s estate which was dis- 
posable by will and Anne M. Rothchild had 
a similar interest in the estate of her hus- 
band, the interest in both cases was fully 
taxable even though not reduced to posses- 
sion.—Matter of Rothchild, Supreme Court 
of Idaho. 


— 


Decided December 7, 1929. 


DECEDENT’S ESTATES 
(A claim contingent upon breach of 
warranty by decedent must be presented 
with time prescribed.) 
The decedent conveyed certain real estate 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


to the plaintiff by warranty deed with a 
covenant against encumbrances. Previously, 
he had given a mortgage on the property. 
The mortgage was not paid, was foreclosed 
and the plaintiff evicted. After his death, 
the decedent’s executrix published a notice 
to creditors to present claims against the 
estate within the statutory period. The plain-- 
tiff presented no claim within the statutory 
period, but while the administration had not 
yet been closed presented a claim which was 
rejected and this action instituted. A mo- 
tion for a directed verdict was made upon 
the ground that the defendants being heirs 
and devisees of the covenantor were respon- 
sible to the plaintiff upon the covenant of 
warranty to the extent of the land descended 
and devised to them. 


The court held that the encumbrance 
against the land existed at the time of the 
decedent’s conveyance to the plaintiff and 
the covenant against encumbrances was 
broken as soon as the warranty deed was 
delivered. It is true that the claim was con- 
tingent; that if the heirs should pay off the 
encumbrance no claim in favor of the plain- 
tiff would thereafter exist, but contingent 
claims as well as claims that have become 
absolute and due, are required to be pre- 
sented. A claim contingent on a breach of 
Warranty by a grantor since deceased must 
be presented within the time prescribed in 
the notice to creditors as a contingent claim, 
and if not so presented, no action can be 
maintained thereon.—Le Sueur vs. Quillion, 
Supreme Court of South Dakota. Decided 
December 31, 1929. 


DOWER 
(A contract relinquishing dower rights 
will be enforced if not tainted by fraud.) 
In this case a husband and wife entered 
into a joint contract whereby in consideration 
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of the husband paying her $1,000, the wife 
relinquished all right of dower in any real 
estate then owned by him or thereafter to be 
acquired by him. After his death, the wife 
brought this action against the administra- 
tor of the husband’s estate for $750, rep- 
resenting the difference between the value of 
the dower right she had relinquished by the 
contract and the amount she had received in 
payment. 

In holding in. favor of the administrator, 
the court pointed out that where the hus- 
band and wife freely and voluntarily enter 
into a contract, by which the wife, uninflu- 
enced by fraud or deceit, in consideration of 
property conveyed to her by the husband, 
agrees to relinquish her dowable and dis- 
tributable interests in his estate under the 
statutes, it will be binding upon the wife 
irrespective of whether the bargain was com- 
pletely satisfactory to her.—Johnson's Admin- 
istrator vs. Johnson. Court of Appeals 
Kentucky. Decided November 29, 1929. 


NON-CUPATIVE WILLS 
(A non-cupative will may not be ad- 
mitted to probate unless all of the statu- 
tory requirements hare been strictly com- 
plied with.) 


In this case a dying person stated to sev- 
eral persons present in the room at the time, 
what disposition she wanted made of her 
property. The conversations, supported by 
the testimony of at least three persons pres- 
ent, were offered in evidence for the probate 
of the will as a non-cupative instrument. Un- 
fortunately, the testatrix did not, either in 
express words or equivalent language, in- 
form the persons present that she was mak- 
ing her last will and testament. Nor did she 
at the time of pronouncing the same, in ex- 
press terms or in language to that effect, bid 
the persons present, or some of them, in the 
presence and hearing of all the witnesses to 
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the will, to bear witness that such was her 
will. In the absence of such proof, the 
court was compelled to hold that the statute 
had not been complied with and the will 
could not be admitted to probate. 


INCOME AND PRINCIPAL 

A corporation dividend payable out of sur- 
plus in common stock of another corporation 
is income. The Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad Company declared a divi- 
dend to their stockholders payable in com- 
mon capital stock of the Glen Alden Coal 
Company which had constituted part of the 
surplus assets of the railroad company. There 
was no question of the railroad company 
making disbursements from its’ invested 
capital. In this case the plaintiff was the 
remainderman of a trust under which the 
defendant was entitled to the income for 
his life. The trustees paid over the shares 
of the coal company to the life tenant since 
the coal company stock had been acquired 
by the railroad company from its surplus 
assets. The remainderman brought the ac- 
tion claiming that the distribution payable 
in stock was not income and belonged to 
the principal. The court held that since the 
coal company was purchased out of surplus 
funds of the railroad, the stock issued by 
the railroad company shareholders is to be 
considered income and payable to the defen- 
dant life tenant.—Union & New Haven Trust 
Company vs. Sherewood (Supreme Court of 
Errors, Connecticut), cited October 25, 1929. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals in New York 
has dismissed the claims made by about 900 
heirs of John Nicholas Emerick for two- 
thirds of the estate of the first John Jacob 
Astor, basing their claims on the allegation 
that Emerick was a one-third partner in the 
Astor enterprises and was also appointed 
trustee by Astor. 
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BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST COMPANY INCREASES 
CAPITAL FROM ONE TO TWO MILLION 


Stockholders of the Boston Safe Deposir 
& Trust Company, of Boston, Mass., have 
approved the recommendation of the board 
of directors to increase the capital from 
$1,000,000 to $2.000,000. The increase will 
be accomplished by what will be in effect 
a 100 per cent stock dividend, the sum of 
$1,000,000 to be taken from surplus and 
added to capital account. Each stockholder 
as of record January 25, 1930, will receive 
for each share now held one additional fully- 
paid share of a par value of $100, and 
thus there will be no increase in the aggre: 
gate of the capital, surplus and undivided 
profits. 

This represents the first increase in the 
capital of the Boston Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company in the last forty years. The last 
change made in 1890 at which time 
capital was increased from $600,000 to $1, 
000,000, Ever since 1875 when the company 
began business the distribution of capital 


was 


stock has been restricted by the by-laws, al- 
lotments being made only by the directors. 
soston Safe Deposit & Trust Company 


The 


CHARLES E. ROGERSON 


President, Boston Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


derived its special charter from Special Acts 
ef the Massachusetts legislature dating back 
to Chapter 151, acts of 1867. Although the 
original charter was issued in 1867 it was 
not until 1875 that the company commenceé 
business, confining itself at first to safe de- 
posit transactions and later in 1876 esiab- 
lishing a banking department. In 1877 the 
company was given authority to act as trus- 
tee under will, and its experience in han 
dling fiduciary affairs therefore covers a 
period of over fifty years. The company. 
throughout its existence has steadfastly ad- 
hered to the best traditions governing suc- 
cessful and efficient trust administration. 


That the conservative and at the same 
time progressive policies of the Boston Safe 
Deposit & Trust Company have commanded 
public favor in its community is indicated 
by the substantial growth of trust business ~* 
and the fact that the company now holds 
the second largest volume of trust funds re- 
ported by any trust company or bank in 
Massachusetts. In 1890 the trust assets 
amounted to $2,130,000; ten years later in 
1900 the amount was $5,505,000. In 1910 
they were $13,738,000 and in 1920 $51,093.,- 
000. The most rapid growth was experi- 
enced during the past decade with total 
trust assets on January 2, 1930 of $187,532,- 
000. In the banking department deposits 
increased from $5,361,000 in 1890 to $13,982.,- 
000 in the year 1910 and the latest report 
showing $21,796,000. Surplus and undivided 
profits since 1890 has increased from $4T2,- 
000 to $4,486,000. Book value of stock has 
increased since 1890 from 178 to 548 and 
market value from 190 to 550. 

The earning record of the company is like- 
wise interesting. Net earnings for ten year 
periods showed from 1890-1899 the sum of 
$1,764,000 and dividends, $960,000; from 
1900 to 1909 net earnings were $2,747,000 
and dividends, $1,250,000; from 1910 to 1919 
net earnings were $2,570,000 and dividends, 
$2,225,000: from 1920 to 1929 net earnings 
were $4,698,000 and dividends $3,330,000, 
making total net earnings for forty years of 
$11,779,000 and dividends, $7,765,000. Over 
9S per cent of total loans is made up of col- 
lateral loans, municipal loans and accept- 
ances. Present number of stockholders, 380. 

Since 1905 the Boston Safe Deposit «& 
Trust Company has been under the guidance 
of Charles E. Rogerson as president. 
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ATTRACTIVE BANKING SUPPLIES IN 
ANTIQUE MOORISH 

Wise bank and trust company manage- 
ments are ever alert to the adoption of new 
ideas and styles in distributing supplies and 
especially checks and pass-books which will 
interpret beauty and dignity. The reason is 
obvious. Check covers and pass-books and 
other supplies in current use provide the 
important contacts between banks and the 
public. Many depositors rarely see the bank 
with which they do business. 

A short time ago the bankers supply divi- 
sion of the Todd Company of Rochester, 
N. Y., sent out a booklet entitled “Heraldry 
in Banking” which called forth unusual in- 
terest in setting forth in an artistic and at- 
tractive manner the adaptations of old time 
heraldic designs to modern bank trade marks 
and check imprints. Now the Todd Com- 
pany has excelled itself in putting out a 
booklet entitled “Antique Moorish” which 
describes the exquisite results obtained in 
simulating with almost incredible fidelity the 
ancient quality of Moorish artistry in devel- 
oping modern covers for bank check-books 
and pass-books and adaptable likewise to 
supplies needed for every type of bank activ- 
ity. The cover of the booklet is a typical ex- 
ample of Art Relik gold and plain embossing 
on actual antique Moorish which is provided 
for check and pass-book covers. The booklet 
relates in interesting style the brilliant 
achievements of the Moorish in giving ex- 
pression to tastes for art and beauty which 
finds such rich reflection in the cities and 
ruins of Spain and representing the period 
of Moorish conquest of Spain. The booklet 
should appeal to bank and trust company 
managements as a revelation of what can be 
accomplished by Antique Moorish in the way 
of providing classy banking supplies. 


ACTIVE YEAR FOR HIBERNIA BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY 


One of the most flourishing banking insti- 
tutions in the South is the Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Company of New Orleans which made 


exceptional strides during 1929 under the 
guidance of President R. S. Hecht. In his 


annual report, President Hecht shows that 
earnings exceeded those of 1928 and after 
making all deductions, providing dividends 
to shareholders aggregating 20 per cent and 
passing a substantial amount to undivided 


profits. Deposits are well in excess of $50,- 
000,000. During the year the bank opened an 
attractive building for its Broadmoore 
branch. A travel bureau was added to the 
foreign department, including important 


agencies and representations. The trust de- 
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partment was notably successful in develop- 
ing insurance and personal trust business. 
Two additional offices were added to the sys- 
tem operated by the affiliated Hibernia Se- 
curities Company, one in St, Louis and an- 


other in Houston, Texas. The Hibernia 
Mortgage Company completed five years of 
successful operations. 

J. M. O. Monasterio, manager of the foreign 
department of the bank, who was recently 
appointed chairman of the foreign trade bu- 
reau of the New Orleans Association of Com- 
merece, has been elected an assistant vice- 
president of the bank. James A. Stouse of 
the Hibernia Securities Company has been 
promoted to assistant sales manager, and F. 
Lloyd Monroe is appointed assistant treas- 
urer of the Hibernia Mortgage Company. 


OPERATIONS OF THE CITIZENS & 
SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK 


Not a whit behind its most enterprising 
northern brethren, the Citizens & Southern 
National Bank, with four offices in Atlanta, 
Ga., three in Savannah and one each in 
Athens, Augusta, Macon and Valdosta, has 
actively extended its sphere of operations 
during the past year. Through its affiliated 
Citizens & Southern Holding Company the 
system controls six banks, the Citizens & 
Southern of Dublin, the La Grange National 
Bank, the Thomaston Banking Company, in 
Georgia; the Citizens & Southern Bank of 
South Carolina and the Atlantic National 
Bank in Charleston, 8, C. The Albany Ex- 
change National was the latest acquisition, 
effected toward the close of the year. 

President William Murphey, in his annual 
report, shows that total resources of the 
Citizens & Southern National Bank at the 
close of the year aggregated $80,798,121, an 
increase of $3,184,000. After paying dividends 
in the sum of $664,000 and providing for re- 
serves, $258,124 was added to undivided prof- 
its, with surplus and undivided profits of 
$5,159,543 and reserve account of $150,245. 
Deposits total $68,489,000. During the year 
capital was inereased from $4,000,000 to 
$5,000,000, and surplus from $3,500,000 to 
$4,500,000. Capital assets of the Citizens & 
Southern Holding Company Were in- 
creased from $400,000 to $1,900,000; 
Par value of stock was reduced from 
$100 to $10 per share. Dividend raté 
was increased from 12 to 16 per cent. Par- 
ticularly gratifying has been the growth of 
trust business. Another important develop- 
ment was the acquisition of the Atlanta Trust 
Company, including purchase of the fourteen- 
story Atlanta Trust building. 
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The Reward of Service 
Is Confidence 


How is confidence obtained ? 


Only through service. Service that is 
active, that inspires an entire organiza- 
tion ceaselessly to better ways of solving 
your problems; a service that is never 
contented with past efforts; a service that 
puts personality in stone buildings, steel 
vaults and busy executives; a service that 
is ever adapting itself to your needs. 


Confidence in this institution is based on 
a service of 70 years. 


v 


EDGAR STARK 
Vice-President and Trust Officer 


The FIFTH THIRD [JNION JRUST ce. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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FIDELITY TRUST 
CoMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided 
Profits over $11,500,000 


E invite New York 
\ deposit accounts of 
banks in other cities 
to whom the personal 


attention of our executives 


is at all times available. 


Commercial Banking 


Trust Services 


MAIN OFFICE 
120 BROADWAY 


Chambers St. at W. Broadway William St. at John Street 
Liberty St. at West Street Seventeen Battery Place 
12 East 45th Street 
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RISKS WHICH BANKERS SHOULD GUARD AGAINST 
IN ACCEPTANCE FINANCING 


NEED FOR STRICT AND CAREFUL CREDIT POLICY 
BENJAMIN STRONG, JR. 


Assistant Vice-president, International Acceptance Bank, Inc., New York 


(EpitTor’s NOTE: 


The responsibilities and policies involwed in granting acceptance 


credit deserve to be emphasized at this time when the volume of acceptance business has 
attained larger proportions than ever before recorded and because of the need of actively 


fostering this type of financing along safe and successful lines. 


The importance of de- 


veloping a broader dollar discount market for financing foreign trade, both of this coun- 
try and that of foreign countries, likewise impart unusual interest to the subject of ac- 


ceptance financing.) 


ANY bankers familiar with the usual 
unsecured note loan, consider the 
extension of an acceptance credit by 

comparison, a gilt-edged risk. Assuming that 
the borrower is of equal standing and 
strength in both cases, it is argued that an 
acceptance credit, being supported by mer- 
chandise and involving no outlay of the 
accepting bank’s funds, can be granted more 
liberally than a loan of actual cash sup- 
ported by nothing more than the borrower’s 
promise to pay. On the face of it, this may 
seem logical, but there are certain important 
elements that strongly warrant the opinion 
that the risk involved in granting acceptance 
facilities should be as closely scrutinized as 
that inherent in any other form of credit, 
not excluding the unsecured note. 


Liabilities Are Equal 

While the creation of a banker's accept- 
ance does not mean the extension of an ac- 
tual cash credit, the accepting bank assumes 
exactly the same liability for monetary loss 
as does the bank making a cash advance. 
furthermore, this risk is taken at a very 
low rate of compensation, acceptance com- 
missions ranging at current levels from a 
minimum of 1 per cent per annum to perhaps 
2 per cent per annum. In other words, de- 
spite the fact that the lender’s recompense 
should always be proportionate to the extent 
of his risk, the accepting bank assumes prac- 
tically the same risk of loss as the note dis- 
counting bank at about one-third or one- 
quarter of the rate of return. Part of this 
differential is accounted for, to be sure, by 
the cost of money to the bank making an 
actual outlay of funds for a note loan, the 
interest paid for these funds on deposit be- 


ing possibly 2% to 3 per cent per annum, at 
present levels. This does not make up the 
entire difference, however, and most assured- 
ly has no bearing whatsoever on the equal 
chance of loss in both eases. 

Commercial banks often have various 
types of transactions with one customer, in- 
volving, for instance, straight note loans, the 
purchase of export drafts and the opening 
of import letters of credit, etc., accompanied, 
without doubt, by a very satisfactory deposit 
account, which is maintained at a level equal 
to at least 20 per cent of the outstanding 
note borrowings. Such a customer is very 
desirable and the bank is well repaid for 
its services, besides being protected by an 
account that really amounts to a cash mar- 
gin of safety against both straight loans and 
acceptance credits. 


Strict Credit Policy Necessary 
Consider the same bank extending, for ex- 
ample, an import letter of credit line to a 
company with which it has no other business 


relations. Here, there are no compensating 
balances nor any outside opportunities for 
profits of any kind. As pointed out before, 
the same risk of loss is there, and the pay- 
ment for it is merely the acceptance com- 
mission of 1 to 2 per cent per annum. Such 
being the case, it is not unreasonable to as- 
sume that, with a lower rate of compensa- 
tion for taking the risk, the quality of the 
credit must be correspondingly higher. To 
go one step further, it would not seem too 
much to state that for a bank to do a profit- 
able acceptance business it cannot and must 
not incur credit losses in connection with 
such business, and to avoid such losses a 
very strict and careful credit policy is an 
absolute necessity. 
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The general standards and principles of 
credit apply, of course, equally to the vari- 
ous types of loans and other accommodation 
extended by banks, whether it be on a note, 
acceptance or other basis. There are, how- 
ever, a number of points of particular inter- 
est to be considered in granting an accept- 
ance credit. This type of financing is in its 
general application a commodity credit, be- 
ing used most frequently to finance the ship- 
ment or storage of goods, either abroad or at 


home. The Federal Reserve regulations pro- 
vide, among other things, that a banker’s 


acceptance is eligible for rediscount when 
based on the shipment of merchandise or the 
storage of “readily marketable commodities.” 
In the case of shipments, the bank is not 
restricted by the regulations and may use 
its own judgment as to whether it will con- 
fine its credits to the more staple lines or 
will accept extensively against the shipment 
of luxuries or other types of merchandise 
that may be subject to broad market fluctua- 
tions. 


Knowledge of Markets Essential 

With regard to storage credits, the regu- 
lations are somewhat more specific, it being 
prescribed that the commodity in storage 
must have ready marketability. However, 
here again there is room for the use of dis- 
cretion on the part of the accepting bank in 
determining what constitutes the proper de- 
gree of marketability. Many essential raw 
materials, while easily disposed of, are the 
medium for speculative operations, while 
others are subject to sharp seasonal varia- 
tions in supply and demand. These consid- 
erations are extremely important and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the principal mercantile 
markets is essential for the proper exten- 
sion of acceptance credits, in order to elim- 
inate those fields that lack the general char- 
acteristic of stability and in order to be 
familiar with the special conditions affecting 
the commodities being financed. 

While the merchandise underlying the 
credit may come up to the proper standards 
of marketability and as such may constitute 
a good basis for the credit, it is desirable to 
have a further “back-log” of safety in the 
customer’s own capital and moral responsi- 
bility. In the case of import letters of credit 
(except sight credits) it is usually necessary 
to release documents, after arrival of the 
merchandise, against the customer’s trust re- 
ceipt, to permit the delivery and marketing 
of the goods during the life of the credit. 
A similar release is often also necessary in 


the case of certain types of export credits 
where the underlying export documentary 
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trade bills specify relinquishing the title of 
the merchandise against acceptance of the 
relative bill. 

Customer’s Responsibility 

In both cases the accepting bank then must 
turn to its customer as its eventual source 
of reimbursement. The credit has practically 
taken on the aspect of a clean advance, and. 
to provide for this eventuality beforehand, 
the moral and financial responsibility of the 
customer should be judged as rigidly as that 
of a note borrower—in fact more rigidly, if 
no account is carried to provide the cash 
margin of 20 per cent usually applied to a 
straight loan. 

An acceptance credit, whether import or 
export, is in its truest form a self-liquidating 
credit, in that the funds paid by the eventual 
buyer of the goods serve to liquidate the 
bank’s acceptance obligation. Therefore, next 
to the credit taker himself the accepting 
bank is most interested in the type of cus- 
tomer to which the credit taker sells; for 
the latter is the eventual buyer of the mer- 
chandise financed, and hence it is in fact his 
funds that actually liquidate the credit. In 
the case of the import letter of credit, when 
the goods arrive here and are released to the 
importer for delivery and sale, the proceeds 
of the sale are applied to liquidate the bank- 
er’s draft. If the buyer is weak and is 
unable to pay, the credit ceases to be self- 
liquidating and the credit taker must pay it 
off out of his own working capital. If the 
latter happens to be low at the time, it may 
be necessary in extreme cases for the bank 
to renew its acceptance or to convert the 
transaction into a cash credit. 

Must Consider Countries 

In the case of an export credit, the stand- 
ing of the drawee of the underlying export 
documentary trade pill is likewise of impor- 
tance to the bank, as it is his payment that 
should liquidate the bank’s acceptance. His 
failure to do so may easily have the same 
result as described above in regard to the 
import credit. 

Being satisfied with the commodity and 
the customer, the next consideration is the 
country abroad from which or to which 
shipments will be made under the accept- 
ance credit involved. In an export credit 
this is particularly important, for on the 
business and political stability of the coun- 
try of destination depends the safety and 
marketability of the merchandise which the 
bank is financing. Both on export and im- 
port credits it is, obviously, essential to 
avoid countries where reliable bank corre- 
spondents cannot be engaged to care for the 
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alifornia 
Trast 
Company 


“A Permanent Trustee” 


629 SOUTH SPRING STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Trust Service Exclusively 


In constant contact with 
current business conditions 
within the state — whose 
name it bears — The Cali- 
fornia Trust Company of- 
fers a distinct service in 
all fiduciary matters. 
oe 


OWNED BY 


California Bank 


which with its affiliated institutions 
has combined resources of over 


$130,000,000 


details of the transactions at the other end. 
With the constantly growing use of the 
dollar discount market for financing foreign 
trade, both our own and that of foreign coun- 
tries. these questions relating to the mech- 
anism of the acceptance credit are becoming 
increasing and vital. Recent figures pub 
lished by the American Acceptance Council 
showed that total American bankers’ pills 
now outstanding run well over $1,000,000,000, 
a figure considerably higher than we have 
known in years past. To continue this growth 
and make it permanent, it is vital that the 
business be founded on sound principles of 
banking credit and practice, and that the 
character of the bills produced for invest- 
ment be of the highest. 
? 
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Clarence H. Kelsey, chairman of the board 
of the Title Guarantee & Trust Company and 
of the Bond & Mortgage Guarantee Company 
of New York, its affiliate, has been elected a 
member of the board of trustees of the Con- 
solidated Company to fill a vacancy 
caused by the death of James M. Jarvie. 


Gas 


The state governments of the United States 
have a total bonded indebtedness of $2,142,- 
007,491, or $17.84 per capita. 
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Complete Trust Department 


Title Insurance 


Escrows 


We solicit your 
referred business. 


Capital and Surplus 
over $700,000.00 





Title and Trust 
COMPANY 


TITLE AND TRUST BUILDING ~ PORTLAND 
OREGON 


STATE-PLANTERS BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


The State-Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Richmond, Virginia, presents a most 
satisfactory report for 1929. Resources total 
$39,588,009; deposits amount to $30,732,414. 
The capital is $2,500,000; surplus $1,500,000, 
and undivided profits $993,671 with $236,647 
reserve for contingencies. Julien H. Hill is 
president and R. E. Cunningham is vice- 
president in charge of the trust department. 
The company operates four branches. 

Julian H. Hill, president of the State- 
Planters Bank & Trust Company, was re- 
elected a director of the Richmond Chamber 
of Commerce at the recent annual meeting. 





General Motors Corporation distributed on 
January 3d the sum of $13,000,000 represent- 
ing an extra dividend declared in November. 
Total dividends paid last year amounted to 
$166,000,000 as compared with $174,704,000 
during 1928. 

A substantial interest in the Con- 
tinental Trust Company of Baltimore, rep- 
resenting part of the Warfield estate holdings, 
was recently acquired by a group of Balti- 
more and out-of-town interests. 


stock 
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MAKE 20 8 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


THE ADDRESS OF YOUR CHICAGO OFFICE 


EXT DOOR to the Federal 
Reserve Bank, a stones throw 
from the new Chicago Board of 


Trade Building, at the financial center 


of Chicago — 


Where could you find a more con- 
venient location for a Bank to serve 
as your office in Chicago — for all 


your Chicago business. 





At this same address is the head- 
quarters of our affiliate Central-lllinois 
Company, a national investment 


house, also at your service. 


CENTRAL [RUST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


208 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 
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Mercantile Trust Co. of Baltimore 


Established 1884 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $4,600,000. 


Capital, $1,500,000 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


A. H. S. POST, President 


ORGANIZATION OF GUARDIAN DETROIT UNION GROUP, INC. 


Several important changes were made in 
the directorates and the officials of the trust 
companies and banks composing the new 
Guardian Detroit Union Group, Inc., when 
their stockholders and directors met for their 
annual meetings. Frank W. Blair, president 
of the Union Trust Company, was elected 
chairman of the board, and John N. Stalker, 
executive vice-president, was elected presi- 
dent at the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Union Trust Company. 

Andrew L. Malott, vice-president of the 
Guardian Trust Company, was elected execu- 
tive vice-president of the Union Trust Com- 
pany. Mr. Malott is head of the real estate 
department of the Guardian Trust Company 
and will have charge of the mortgage divi- 
sion of the Union Trust Company. Mr. Ma- 
lott was also elected to the board of the 
Guardian Trust Company. 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting which 
preceded the directors’ meeting, J. Walter 
Drake, Aaron DeRoy and George W. Trendle 
were added to the board of the Union Trust 
Company. Dr. Fred T. Murphy, William K. 
Muir, William A. Fisher, C. H. Haberkorn, 
Jr., Ralph H. Booth, Walter O. Briggs, and 
Andrew L. Malott were added to the board 
of directors of the Guardian Trust Company 
at the annual meeting of its stockholders. 
Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the board, Hud- 
son Motor Car Company, and Francis J. 
Plym, president, Kawneer Company, Niles, 
Mich., were added to the board of directors 
of the Guardian Detroit Bank. 

The stockholders of the affiliated Highland 
Park Trust Company elected George R. An- 
drews, former vice-president and director, 
chairman of the executive committee and 
director. Herbert H. Gardner, former vice- 
president, was made executive vice-president 


and trust officer and elected to the 
board of directors. 

The resignation of Richard P. Joy as 
chairman of the board of the National Bank 
of Commerce was accepted and Henry H. 
Sanger, president of the bank, was elected 
chairman of the board and president. H. L. 
Wadsworth, former treasurer, was elected 
vice-president of the affiliated Michigan In- 
dustrial Bank. C. S. Fitzpatrick, former 
vice-president, was made executive vice- 
president. Carl M. Heck, former  vice- 
president, was made vice-president and treas- 
urer, and S. P. King, former assistant secre- 
tary, was made secretary. 

Phelps Newberry, vice-president Guardian 
Trust Company, was added to the directorate 
of the Highland Park State Bank, and Her- 
bert H. Gardner was elected vice-president. 
Alvan Macauley, Jr., Dan P. Caulkins and 
George B. Judson were added to the board 
of directors of the Bank of Dearborn. 


was 


INSURANCE ON BANK LOANS TO 
INDIVIDUALS 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
of New York announces a new insurance 
contract, designated as “creditor’s group in- 
surance” which is offered to banks and trust 
companies to cover personal loans to individ- 
uals on notes unsecured by collateral, but 
carrying one or more personal endorse- 
ments, This insurance is designed to pro- 
tect banks and trust companies in connection 
with “character” loans made to individuals 
and similar to the plan introduced by the 
National City Bank and other banks through- 
out the country. The new contract covers 
borrowing under a one-year renewable term 
group life policy. 
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IMPOSING ALIGNMENT AND NEW ACQUISITIONS OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY GROUP 


While the colossal skyscraper in Wall 
street is in process of construction to serve 
as abode for the Manhattan Company group 
in New York, the various companies mak- 
ing up this organization have received im- 
portant new recruits. One of the latest de- 
velopments, was acquisition of the New York 
Title & Mortgage Company with its affili- 
ated American Trust Company of New York 
and County Trust Company of White Plains, 
by the Manhattan Company. 

With this latest addition 
group now includes the 
Trust Company, International Acceptance 
Bank, Inc., International Manhattan Com- 
pany, Incorporated, which are entirely owned 
by the Manhattan Company, and the New 
York Title & Mortgage Company. over SO 
per cent of whose stock was acquired by it 
in January, 1930. The New York Title & 
Mortgage Company, in turn, owns, as its sub- 
sidiaries, the American Trust Company, New 


the 
Bank of 


Manhattan 
Manhattan 


York, and the County Trust Company of 
White Plains. The aggregate resources of 
the companies comprising the group as 


shown by the published statements, amount 
to $796,929,497.95 and the total deposits to 
$510,673,776.64. The total capital 

of the Manhattan Company, which is the 
holding company, amount to $139,115,267.78 
as compared with $44,822,000 on December 
31, 1928 and with $65,000,000 on July 1, 
1929, which at that time included also the 
figures of the International Acceptance Bank, 
Ine. and the International Manhattan Com- 
pany, Incorporated. 

The net income for the year 1929 of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company for eleven 
months and its successor Bank of Manhattan 
Trust Company for one month, after all ex- 


resources 


penses, including taxes and charge-offs, 
amounted to $5,537,000. Included in this 
amount was a dividend received from the 
International Acceptance Bank, Inec., amount- 


ing to $1,000,000. The dividends paid by 
the company during the year amounted to 
$3,560,000. 

The Manhattan Company combination is 
particularly interesting in that it covers 
practically the entire field of banking and at 
the same time makes a clear division be- 


tween the functions of its various units. 
Thus, the Bank of Manhattan Trust Com- 
pany devotes itself entirely to domestic 


banking business; the International Accept- 
ance Bank, Inc. to foreign banking transac- 
tions; the International Manhattan Company, 


Incorporated, to the issuing of securities and 
a general investment business, while the 
New York Title & Mortgage Company covers 


the various phases of mortgage and _ title 
business. The group as constituted has a 
total of eighty-six offices in Greater New 


York, of which the Bank of Manhattan Trust 
Company has sixty-five; the New York Title 


& Mortgage Company, thirteen; and the 
American Trust Company eight. Through 


the County Trust Company of White Plains 
the group is also represented in Westches- 
ter County. When the new seventy-two story 
Manhattan Company Building, now beinz 
erected at 40 Wall street, is completed next 
May, the offices of the Manhattan Company, 
the Bank of Manhattan Trust Company, the 
International Acceptance Bank, Ine., and 
the International Manhattan Company, In- 
corporated, will occupy the lower floors. 


The principal officers of the Manhattan 
Company are Paul M. Warburg, chairman 
of the board; J. Stewart Baker, chairman 


of the executive committee, and P. A. Rowley, 
president. 

The Bank of Manhattan Trust Company 
statement show resources of $474.805,608.64, 
eapital, surplus and undivided profits of 
$65,459.652.91 and deposits of $396,795,892.21. 
The International Acceptance Bank, Ine., 
now shows total resources of $170,369,260.64 
as compared to $132,.765,894 on December 21, 
1928. In its current statement, outstanding 
acceptances amounted to $98,243,981.95, an 
increase of over $30,000,000 since the close 
of 1928. From the point of view of profits, 
the year 1929 was one of the most satisfae- 
tory in the history of the Bank. 


DETROIT’S HISTORIC COAT OF ARMS 
One of the most attractive calendars to 
reach the offices of TrusT CoMPANIES comes 
from the Metropolitan Trust Company of De- 
troit. In one corner it bears a reproduction 
of Detroit’s heraldic coat of arms, enlarged 
copies of which have been distributed to cli- 


ents and friends of the trust company. The 
French sovereignty over Detroit territory 


from 1701 to 1760 is symbolized by lilies and 
heraldic lions represent British occupations 
up to 1813, The stars and stripes represent 
tenure by the United States. The center is 
a color adaptation of the City Seal, adopted 
in 1826 when the memory of a destroying fire 
of 1805 was still fresh, bearing inscriptions, 
“We hope for better things,” and “It will 


arise from its ashes.” 
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Pioneer Trust Company of the Nation’s Capital 


Established in 1889 
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CENTRAL OFFICE BUILDING 


THE WASHINGTON 
LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Depository of many national organ- 
izations. Equipped to give especial 
attention to the business of banks, 
corporations, estates and foreign 
clients. Correspondence invited. 


JOHN B. LARNER, President 


Resources Over Twenty Millions 


West-End Office opposite State, War and Navy Building 
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VIRGINIA TRUST CO. OF RICHMOND 

Among trust companies of the South the 
Virginia Trust Company occupies a distinc- 
tive position as one of the pioneers and most 
successful institutions in fostering fiduciary 
business. The methods of trust administra- 
tion observed by this company are based upon 
the best traditions and matured experience, 
assuring the highest degree of protection and 
intelligent management in handling trust es- 
tates and investments. At the close of last 


year the Virginia Trust Company held in 
trust property and funds valued at over 
$45,000,000. 

The banking resources of the Virginia 


Trust Company amount to $7,883,562 with de- 
posits of $4,709,179. Capital is $1,000,000; 
earned surplus $1,500,000; undivided profits, 
$374,150, and a reserve for contingencies 
amounts to $235,377. The official staff is as 
follows: Herbert W. Jackson, president; 
Walker Scott and Jaquelin P. Taylor, vice- 
presidents; Ernest M. Long, general counsel; 
Alexander B. Dickinson, counsel; Preston B. 
Watt, trust officer; Lewis D. Aylett, secre- 
tary; John H. Southall, treasurer; W. B. 
Jerman, assistant treasurer; Charles Wat- 
kins, manager bond department; J. M. Car- 
ter, Jr., and Osear Upshur, assistant secre- 
taries; John R. Wilson, auditor. 
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MERGER APPROVED IN WILMINGTON, 
DELAWARE 


Stockholders of the National Bank of Dela- 
ware, Wilmington, the oldest bank in Dela- 
ware, chartered in 1795, have approved the 
terms for merger with the Security Trust 
Company of that city. The plans for merger 
were previously approved by stockholders of 
the trust company. Stockholders of the na- 
tional bank receive one and one-tenth shares 
of Security Trust stock for each share of 


National Bank stock. The trust company 
will, therefore, gain possession of the na- 


tional bank’s property, good-will and other 
assets for 1,210 shares of its stock. Com- 
bined resources of both institutions are $15,- 
000,000. 

Directors of the Security Trust Company 
received a report showing that the 1929 earn- 
ings of the company, totaling more than 
$350,000, were the largest in the history of 
the company. The board elected John Rich- 
ardson, Jr., former president of the National 
Bank of Delaware, as a vice-president. Nine 
of the twelve former directors of the na- 
tional bank were elected directors of the 
trust company, increasing the board to 
twenty-eight directors. Those elected were 
Thomas Donaldson, William E. Holland, 
William C. Murgatroyd, Frank N, Overdeer, 
Charles F. Richards, John Richardson, Jr., 
George A. Rhoads, Howard L. Seaman and 
Alfred D. Warner, Jr. 


IMPORTANT APPOINTMENT FOR 
HIBERNIA TRUST OFFICIAL 


J. M. O. Monasterio, manager of the for- 
eign department of the Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Company of New Orleans has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Foreign Trade Bu- 
reau of the New Orleans Association of Com- 
merece. Mr. Monasterio has been an active 
worker in this Bureau of the Association for 
a number of years and his appointment as 
its head comes as a reward for the valuable 
services he has rendered, 

The work of this Bureau is one of the most 
important activities of the New Orleans As- 
sociation of Commerce, it having consider- 
able influence in the shipping activities of 
the port. With the continuous development 
of New Orleans as the connecting link be- 
tween the Mississippi Valley and foreign 
countries, the Bureau under Mr. Monasterio 
can look forward to increased activities and 
importance. 


The Kidder Peabody Acceptance Corpora- 
tion reports resources of $69,975,000. 
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CHASE NATIONAL BANK ESTABLISHES NEW HIGH RECORDS 


The most active year in the history of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, includ- 
ing mergers with the Garfield National Bank, 
the National Park Bank and affiliation with 
the American Express Company, was brought 
to a close with total resources at the high 
mark of $1,714,829,447 and with deposits of 
$1,248,218,351, making the Chase National 
the third largest bank in the United States 
in point of resources and deposits. These 
resources represent an increase of $284,521,- 
000 as compared with a year ago and ex- 
ceed by $175,000,000 the high record after 
the mergers with the Garfield and National 
Park had become effective. 

The report shows capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits totaling $241,364,145, which 
does not include the $101,216,619 capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of Chase Securi- 
ties Corporation and marks the Chase Na- 
tional as the second largest bank in the 
United States in point of capital funds—the 
figure being exceeded by Guaranty Trust 
Company only, which showed a total of 
$292,636,000. The capital of the bank was 
increased during the year from $60,000,000 
to $105,000,000. 

Combined net profits of the Chase Bank 
and Chase Securities Corporation before 
dividends, exclusive of undivided profits re- 
ceived by merger, after deducting all ex- 
penses including depreciation of the real es- 
tate account and providing for reserves were 
$24,080,254. Cash dividends totaling $15.- 
990,000 were declared, and in addition an 
equalizing stock dividend of 500,000 shares 
was paid to shareholders of the Chase Na- 
tional at the time of the National Park 
merger. The average number of shares out- 
standing during the year was 3,965,890, so 
that net profits of $24,080,254 represent ap- 
proximately $6 per share on the average 
number of shares outstanding. The only 
earnings of American Express Company in- 
cluded in the above profits figure are those 
received in dividends by Chase Securities 
Corporation. 

Chairman Albert H. Wiggin, in his an- 
nual report, directs attention to the recent 
notice of intention to organize the American 
Express Bank & Trust Company with initial 
eapital of $10,000,000, surplus $5,000,000 and 
organization reserves of $10 per share. The 
chairman also refers to the substantial in- 
crease in operations of the trust department. 


particularly in handling personal trusts and ~ 


custody of securities, requiring an increase 


of 40 per cent in personnel, exclusive of offi- 
cers and employees of the National Park 
trust department who came to the organiza- 
tion. Total volume of business handled by 
the trust department is well in excess of a 
billion dollars. 

A number of staff appointments were an- 
nounced at the annual meeting of the Chase 
National Bank. The following were elected 
second vice-presidents: Nelson F. Griffin, 
Frank W. Frazee, Frank C. Meyer, Carl P. 
3iggerman, Herman Knoke, Alverton H. 
Aseltine, David Mackenzie and Robert L. 
Jones. 


ORGANIZATION OF WISCONSIN 
BANKSHARES CORPORATION 
Organization of the Wisconsin Bankshares 
Corporation, the outstanding banking group 
development in Wisconsin, has been com- 
pleted with authorized capital of $100,000,000 
and with an affiliation of banks having re- 
sources of $278,000,000 and serving more 
than 250,000 depositors. The group embraces 
sixteen banks in Milwaukee, including vari- 


ous affiliations of the First Wisconsin Group, 
and seven banks in other larger cities of the 


State. Walter Kasten, who is also presi- 
dent of the First Wisconsin National Bank 
and chairman of the First Wisceoisin Trus* 
Company, bas been elected presideur. Other 
officers include: Louis Schriber, president of 
the Oshkosh First National, and Fred K. 
McPherson, vice-presidents; Edward A. 
Bacon, vice-president and treasurer. 

Annual reports of the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, the First Wisconsin Trist Com- 
pany and the First Wisconsin Company, 
show combined net profits of $2,468,773 dur- 
ing last year after payment of 7 per cent 
dividend on stock. This figure amounts to 
25.32 per cent of the average stock for the 
year and does not include earnings of affili- 
ated banks. The year-end financial state- 
ment of the First Wisconsin National Bank 
shows resources of $172,752,75S; deposits, 
$144,951,267; capital, $10,000,000; surplus 
and undivided profits, $8,881,721. The First 
Wisconsin Company reports resources of 
$8,300,000 and the First Wisconsin Trust 
Company, $5,106,684. 


The Clinton Trust Company, a conversion 
of the Guild State Bank, has opened for 
business at 857 Tenth avenue, New York 
with capital and surplus of $1,000,000. 
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A FEDERAL CORPORATION 


Union Trust Company 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Capital - - - $2,000, 000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 870,000.00 
OFFICERS 
EDWARD J. STELLWAGEN........scsscee0s President 
GEORGE E. HAMILTON...... Vice-President, Attorney 


and Trust Officer 
GEORGE E. FLEMING. Vice-Pres. and Ass’t Trust Officer 


OE ES ee re Vice-President 
EDWARD L. HILLYER.V.-Pres. and 2d Ass’t Trust-Officer 
Epson B. OLps.........Vice-President and Treasurer 


IRVING ZIRPEL..Secretary and 3d Asst. Trust Officer 
W. Frank D. HERRON..........Assistant Treasurer 
S. WILLIAM MILLER.............Assistant Treasurer 
G. ELMER FLATHER.............Assistant Treasurer 
WiiiiaM S. Lyons..............Assistant Secretary 
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Ghe 
National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company 
OF ALBANY.N. Y. 
Capital and Surplus $4,500,000 


Main Office, 60 STATE STREET 
Park Branch, 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 





GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY LEADS IN VOLUME OF 
CAPITAL FUNDS 


From the standpoint of combined capital, 
surplus and undivided profits the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York takes prece- 
dence of all other banks and trust companies 
in the country. The total is $292,6386,023 as 
compared with $241,364,000 reported by the 
Chase National Bank and $239,650,233 shown 
by the National City Bank. During the past 
year the Guaranty merged with the National 
Bank of Commerce with capital increasing 
from $40,000,000 to $90,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits from $63,377,000 to $202,- 
636,000. The Guaranty is one of the few 
remaining banks or trust companies which 








CHARLES F. SABIN 


Who has been elected Chairman of the Board of the 
Board of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
gucceeding James S. Alexander 


has not reduced value of its 
stock. 

The year end statement shows for the first 
time resources in excess of two billion dol- 


lars, amounting to $2,017,119,831, an increase 


par capitai 


of $158,462,000 over the September state- 
ment with deposits of $1,309,289,553, repre- 


senting increase of $33,256,000 since the Sep- 
tember call. 

Announcement was made recently of the 
election of Charles H. Sabin to chairman of 
the board, filling the vacancy caused by the 
retirement of James S. Alexander, and A 
position which he held prior to the merger 
with the Commerce. With William C. Pot- 
ter as president and Mr. Sabin as chair- 
man the Guaranty folks look forward to 
ever greater results. 

Guaranty Trust Company announces ap- 
pointment of Robert Speedie, formerly audi- 
tor at London offices, as assistant comptrol- 
ler of foreign offices, and of Harold A. Lay- 
cock, formerly assistant secretary, as sei- 
retary of the London office. Mr. Laycock 
succeeds George Rowland Berkeley, who will 
give his entire time to the Guaranty Execu- 
tor & Trustee Company, Limited, of which 
he is manager and secretary. 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has issued in booklet form with elabo- 
rate text and tabular matter, the results of a 
recent survey of larger estates of resident 
decedents in New York County. The title 
of the booklet is “What Happens to the 
Large Estates.” Readers of Trust Com- 
PANIES Will do well to write for copies. 

John H. Phipps, eldest son of John S. 
Phipps and grandson of Henry Phipps, has 
been elected a director of Corn Exchange 
Bank Trust Company of New York. 
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Make Contact 


jth the Guardian’s Contacts 


HROUGHOUT the Fourth 

Federal Reserve District, the 
nation and the world, the 
Guardian enjoys an impressive 
list of close, confidential con- 
tacts with leading businesses, 
banks and men of affairs. These 
contacts may be of great value to 
our correspondents and to their 
commercial customers. 


Guardian Helpfulness extends 
not only to the handling of 
correspondent routine with ex- 
pertness and judgment, but 
concerns itself with whatever 
may properly be helpful to our 
correspondents. Make Cleveland 
your business capital and 
avail yourself of Guardian 
Helpfulness. 


GUARDIAN Trust Company of CLEVELAND 


RESOURCES MORE 











THAN 


$165.900.000 
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EXECUTOR 
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ADMINISTRATOR 
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TRUSTEE UNDER WILL 


TRUSTEE for 
LIFE INSURANCE 
PROCEEDS 


Invested Capital over *I4,500,000 


v 


DETROIT AND SECURITY 
‘TRUST (COMPANY 


Fort Street opposite Post Office 
DETROIT 
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TEN MILLION DOLLAR MEMORIAL TO 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

The various interests and _ institutions 
founded or inspired by Benjamin Franklin 
are combining to erect a magnificent monu- 
mental museum of science and industry in 
Philadelphia, which was the scene of so 
many of Dr. Franklin’s greatest achieve- 
ments. At a recent dinner attended by over 
500 leading citizens of Philadelphia, all 
guests of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, president of 
the Benjamin Franklin Memorial, Incorpo- 
rated, the preliminary plans were shown 
by the architect, John T. Windrim, revealing 
a gigantic building which will be situated in 
Philadelphia's beautiful Parkway at Logan 
Circle. 

The plans include not only a memorial 
to Benjamin Franklin, but a museum de- 
voted to the practical demonstration of ap- 
plied science to education, commerce and 
industry. To the left of the Memorial Hall 
will be a museum of the Graphic Arts, 
including Franklin’s own _ print — shop. 
Another of the features will be the Fels 
Planetarium given by Samuel S. Fels of 
Philadelphia. 

Among Philadelphia 
Franklin Memorial 
bury, Richard L. 


bankers behind the 
are Edward T. Stotes- 
Austin, Governor George 
W. Norris, of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
Melville G. Baker, Samuel H. Barker, Ira 
W. Barnes, Herbert W. Goodall, Frank M. 
Hardt, C. Addison Harris, Jr., Charles E. 
Ingersoll, Arthur C. Jackson, William J. Me- 
Glinn, John H. Mason, Allen M. Matthews 
and Joseph Wayne, Jr. Among the most ac- 
tive of this group has been H. Ennis Jones, 
treasurer of the Benjamin Franklin Memo- 
rial Incorporated, and chairman of the Poor 
Richard Club Committee which sponsored 
the plan. Mr. Jones is vice-president of the 
Franklin Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
and a director of the Financial Advertisers 
Association. 


The Financial Advertisers Association will 
meet at Louisville, Ky., for their fifteenth 
annual convention. The Brown Hotel has 
been officially designated as headquarters, 
with September 17-20 as the dates. 

E. M. Long has been elected general coun- 
Sel to the Virginia Trust Company of Rich- 
mond, Va., to succeed the late Thomas C. 
Gordon. Alexander Cameron, Jr., president 
of Neal & Bindford Company, has been elect- 
ed to the board of directors. 

General Motors Acceptance Corporation has 


increased its capital from $40,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000. 


HOW DO THEY MEASURE UP 
— AWAY FROM HOME? 


Your checks are the only part of your 
service that a customer can carry home 
with him. 

How well do your checks measure up 
when they’re the only visible reminder 
of your bank—when there’s nothing but 
their appearance to suggest the dignity 


and strength of your institution ? 


Any way you look at it, La 
Monte National Safety Paper 
is distinctly better. Rich—dig- 
nified —handsome. It adver- 
tises your bank in the way 
you really like to have it. 

Besides, it offers excep- 
tional opportunities for a 
striking display of private 
marks or emblems, It’s the 
standard in check papers—the 
choice of more than 60% of 
the nation’s progressive 
banks. Bankers, depositors— 
everyone identifies it instantly 
by its wavy lines. George 
La Monte & Son, 61 Broad- 
way, New York. 


FREE—An unusual 

_.. sample book of checks, 
A-17, made on La Monte 

| National Safety Paper. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


“Fully equipped to render all 
Trust Company Services.” 










MONTGOMERY TRUST CO. 
SPARTANBURG. S. C. 
CHESTER D. WARD, Treasurer 
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ESTABLISHED 1892 


jinialrustCompan 


—=RICHMOND. VA.=— 


CAPITAL STOCK $1,000,000 
SURPLUS (earned) $1,500,000 
HELD IN TRUST $45,000,000 


STRICTLY A FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION 

























NOTABLE GAINS BY THE WASHINGTON 
(D. C.) LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
During the past year the Washington Loan 

& Trust Company of Washington, D. C., re- 

corded an increase in deposits from $15,684,- 

000 to $17,265,857, of which $13,341,000 com- 

prise demand deposits and $3,924,000 time 

deposits. The December 3list statement 
shows aggregate resources of $20,801,486, in- 

cluding cash and reserve of $6,100,204; U.S. 

Government and other bonds $2,708,879; 

loans on collateral and real estate $9,818,570. 

Capital stock is $1,000,000; surplus and un- 

divided profits $2,524,954, the latter total rep- 

resenting an increase of $118,200. 

The rapid growth of business rendered nec- 
essary extensive alterations and a new an- 
nex building some time ago, which provided 
ample accommodations and equipment of the 
most modern character. The facilities em- 
brace every type of financial service, includ- 
ing banking, trust, real estate, safe deposit, 


savings, foreign, customers’ securities and 
travel departments. In the travel depart- 


ment the company has the advantage of pro- 
viding its clients with the service of Thomas 
Cook & Son, without going outside of the 
bank. The West End Office of the company, 
located at Seventeenth and G streets, in an 
attractive building, offers complete services 
of all kinds as at the Central Office. The 
company also offers special facilities as de- 
positary for national organizations. 

Announcement is made that Andrew Park- 
er, for many years senior vice-president, has 
offered his resignation after thirty-seven 
years of association with the company, his 
retirement being due to a desire to recuper- 
ate his health. 

Owen D. Young, chairman of the General 
Electric Company, has been reappointed a 
Class C director of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 








SUBSTANTIAL GAINS RECORDED BY 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 


With an army of 125,000 satisfied deposi- 
tors the Trust Company of New Jersey has 
scored another year. The wide 
scope of its operations and facilities is evi- 
denced by ten active branch offices all pro- 
viding the types of services provided at the 
main office in Journal Square, Jersey City, 


successful 


and with an affiliation of two trust com- 
panies. Incidentally with these branches 
and affiliations the trust Company of New 


Jersey offers the most complete and efficient 
collection service for Hudson County. 


The past year was also one of the most 
profitable for the Trust Company of New 
Jersey. Capital was again increased and 


now amounts to $5,700,000, with surplus of 
$6,000,000 and undivided profits of $2,239,965. 
Resources have passed the $100,000,000 mark 
with deposits of $81,372,804 representing an 
increase during the year of $18,988,600. 

An important change in the executive align- 
ment of the Trust Company of New Jersey 
was the relinquishment of the office of presi- 
dent by General William C, Heppenheimer, 
assuming the new office of chairman of the 
board. General Heppenheimer was continu- 
ously president of the company since it was 
founded. He was succeeded as president by 
his son, William ©. Heppenheimer, Jr., who 
has diligently carried forward the policies 
and progressive methods which have charac- 
terized the career of the Trust Company of 
New Jersey. 


At a recent meeting of the newly created 
Commission on Banking Practices and Clear- 
inghouse Functions of the American Bankers 
Association, Hal Y. Lemon, vice-president, 
Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
was selected as chairman, and Fred W. Els- 
worth, vice-president Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Company, New Orleans, La., vice-chairman. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business, December 31, 1929 


ASSETS 


Loansiand Discounts... .. ... «< . « ». $220:757:46729 
U.S. Bonds and Certificates . .... 10,334,303.94 
Other Bonds andInvestments. . . . .  21,238,095.54 
ee eae ae ee ee ee 1,759,100.37 
PIGEBDIANCES? 6. eof elo 40k, Wie te eeu 30,253,718.70 
Cash and Due from Banks. . . . . . 137,442,159.18 
emer esetey o) esol 6r cote cen oie 1,387,236.18 


$423,172,081.20 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock. . . . . $15,000,000 
Ges a tw st s)6 6B 
Undivided Profits ... 7,017,677.55  37,017,677.55 
Reserved for Dividend . ...... 675,000.00 
Reserved: Taxes, Interest,etc.. . . . . 1,535,846.17 
PICECORARCES 65 5.0 6S, 2 Se 31,494,796.65 
Acceptances of Other Banks Sold With 
@Qur Endorsement ..«. 6 «6 % 12,741,632.04 
Other Pismiees 5 4-6 & eee ee 601,469.15 
Deposits: 
Individuals . . . . 237,141,904.14 
Banks . . . . « « 101,963,755.50 339,105,659.64 
$423.172,081.20 


CHEMICAL 
BANK 
& 


TRUST COMPANY 


Member of New York Clearing House Association 
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APPLYING BUSINESS METHODS TO 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


A spirit of insurrection is mounting among 
citizens in many cities against extravagance 


and waste in municipal budgets, Mounting 
taxes without adequate return and _ineffi- 


ciency of local political bodies have created 
-an intolerable situation. In most cases it 
is the political system of election and of 
appointment as well as lack of efficient budg- 
etary system which are to blame. Whatever 
the cause the fact remains that municipal 
debts are rising to fantastic heights and tax 
burdens are being imposed upon business en- 
terprise, upon individuals and personal as 
well as real estate property to a degree which 
is suggestive of early sufferance before 
American independence cast off the British 
yoke. 

In several large cities, notably in Balti- 
more, a citizens’ committee acts with the mu- 
nicipal authorities in carrying out a 
tematic and businesslike program of budget- 
ing and expenditures. In Detroit, where the 
city’s debt is sixty times and its per capita 
tax burden four times what they were thirty 
years ago, although population has increased 
only fivefold, there are symptoms of a new 
civic awakening in municipal affairs. 

Ralph Stone, chairman of the board of 
the Detroit & Security Trust Company, in a 
recent address before the Detroit Real Es- 
tate Board on planning the city’s future 
financing and its relation to the increase of 
the tax burden, rendered a service to the 
people of Detroit which they have not been 
slow to applaud. He presented facts in 
graphic language and outlined remedies as 
well as suggesting a plan whereby represen- 
tative business men of Detroit might be en- 
listed to improve local financing, which has 
already brought tangible results. A egin- 
ning has been the naming of a committee of 
business men to confer with the Council in 
the preparation of the next budget. This rep- 
resents but the first step in the process of 
municipal housecleaning. It may well serve, 
however, as an example and stimulates simi- 
lar effort in other cities. Mr. Stone addressed 
himself to a local situation, but his message 
and plea for putting businesslike procedure 
in municipal affairs should find echo through- 
out the country. 


Sys- 


Bernard Morman, chief auditor of the 
banking department of the Equitable Trust 
Company of Wilmington, Del., has been pro- 
moted to assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer. 
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STRIDING FORWARD WITH THE INLAND 
EMPIRE 

The Inland Empire, composed of the Pa- 
cific Northwestern territory, has witnessed 
many important developments in the banking 
and financial field during the past year. One 
of the most interesting of these developments 
was the formation of the Old National Cor- 
poration with the Old National Bank & Union 
Trust Company of Spokane, Wash., as the 
nucleus. Much is expected and much has 
already been accomplished by this organiza- 
tion which enlists a number of the strongest 
and most successful banking institutions in 
the Inland Empire division. The primary 
purpose of this corporation is to mobilize the 
resources of affiliated banks for the indus- 
trial, business and financial advancement of 
this self-contained area. 

The Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Company, as the parent organization of this 
grouping, has likewise had a year of remark- 
able growth. The banking resources aggre- 
gate $27,297,299, with deposits of $23,667,377 ; 
capital, $1,500,000; surplus and profits, $603,- 
202. The trust department, which is one of 
the most successful established in the Pacific 
Northwest, has under administration trust 
assets and securities aggregating $36,471,239, 
making a grand total of $63,000,000 of bank- 
ing and fiduciary responsibility. The guid- 
ing genius is Daniel W. Twohy: William D. 
Vincent is president and trust department op- 
erations are directed by William J. Kommers, 
vice-president and trust officer. 


TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


The Title & Trust Company of Portland, 
Ore., reports one of the most active and 
successful years in the history of the organi- 
zation. Confining its operations chiefly to 
trust and title service the published financial 
statements do not provide a due measure of 
the volume of business administered. The 
eapital is $500,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $240,269, with reserve for taxes of 
$29,043; trusts and escrows, $136,607. The 
company owns title plants covering Multno- 
mah and Clackamas counties, Oregon. The 
officers are: Walter M. Daly, president; Earl 
©, Bronaugh, Franklin T. Griffith and Wil- 
liam O. Daly, vice-presidents; Albert L. 
Grutze, vice-president and trust officer ; Chas. 
R. Moulton, secretary and escrow officer; Ed- 
ward T. Dwyer, assistant secretary and man- 
ager title department; R. F. Muschalik, as- 
sistant secretary and auditor. 
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Inheritance Tax Attorneys, Associated 


Counsel specializing in Inheritance Tax law, whose services in 
their respective States are available particularly to attorneys 
and corporate fiduciaries throughout the country. 


Cooperation with Inheritance Tax Service of Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Loose Leaf Division of Corporation Trust Company. 


a A A 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Joseph F. McCloy, 117 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, T. G. Thompson, Union Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
So, John L. McMaster, 27 Cedar Street, w York, N. Y. 

George Cutler, 18 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Ralph W. smith, Hellman Bank Building, Los eS 9 


Executive Director—Leo Brady, 120 Broadway, New York. 
MEMBERS 

oe eee John L. McMaster......... Dae I os na di aa cas sicduie sc We dale aacae New York City 
eee. | ee. First National Bank Building.............. Montgomery, Alabama 
pe en Evan S. Stallcup.......... BSe WCE OPEN IONE ono vos ccc eswrecdiecnasine Phoenix, Arizona 
Arkansas.......... John W. Newman......... Home Insurance Building..................-- Little Rock, Arkansas 
California.........Ralph W. Smith...........Hellman Bank Building.................... Los Angeles, California 

William E. Kleinsorge. .... . People’s Bank Buildinz..................... Sacramento, California 
Colorado < 66 6....50 Richard F. Ryan.......... NTR INTE, foe g choc 62 vig ocsinse cue snare ween Denver, Colorado 
Connecticut.......George Cutler............. 18 Asylum Street....... si ialevalgie (ara cei eiare atnecete Hariford, Connecticut 
Delaware.......... Charles C. Keedy.......... PN ORIN 6 2inloc.c'e si eiaorscoin be a sks veins Wilmington, Delaware 
Florida....... ....Fleming, Hamilton, Diver, Lichliter & Fleminz, Barnett National Bank Bldz... . Jacksonville, — 
a pe ee rere RU PIII age Siete Cdieeccneinn oa tadecesionenes *Atlanta, Georgi 
OS eee Frank E. Chalfant......... eR NI ooo.) aa coc sce on 55) ides a era care eaeweee Boise, Idaho 
re R. Allan Stephens (Brown, Hay & Stephens) First National Bank Building. . .Springfield, Illinois 
SIRE 55 050'5.4.0'8/400 cone er C. Mowrer........ Fletcher Savinzs & Trust Buildinz............ Indianapolis, Indiana 
Wks scinasaseens B. J. Powers (Havner, Flick & Powers) Insurance Exchange Building a ee Des Moines, Iowa 
ee ee Henry as OOO cc's cece Lawrence National Bank Building.............. Lawrence, Kansas 
Kentucky.........James P. Helm, Jr... -imtercsomthorm TESGQUGUNG. 6. 06a.cccstcccwceces Louisville, Kentucky 
Louisiana......... Edward Rightor...... < cee TER EINES co cose wcecccece sas New Orleans, Louisiana 
DS 25s 65-60 sae Clement F. Robinson....... ie NII IIE Go ha 2 55 2p aes ere a'e <cars-cmeaaeld Portland, Maine 


Maryland.........Henry W. — cen, Barton, Morrow & Yost) Munsey Building... ..Baltimore, Maryland 









Massachusetts..... Peete So, CIOS <6 kc :0:c, 5 Me OER EINES 9 6.0 05s ce ctecacveccncecese Boston, Massachusetts 
Michigan......... Aster 5. LACG so cccccsecs RO Maa sak esate cintedacacnus cee esi Detroit, Michigan 
Minnesota Dan Nelson. . ..Metropolitan Bank Building.............. — lis, Minnesota 
Mississippi . : Green, Green & Potter.....Merchants Bank MMIII oa c's caccigraacs < Gealad on, Mississippi 
Missouri.... .. .Robert A. Roessel (Roessel & Minton) Federal Commerce Trust Building.. — Louis, Missouri 
Montana... we a | National Bank of Montana Annex........... ..-Helena, Montana 
Nebraska......... Lee Ross Newkirk.. ...Omaha National Bank Building.... "Omaha, Nebraska 
(= Sree: Hawkins, Mayotte & ‘Hawkins, United Nevada Bank Building.................... Reno, Nevada 
New Hampshire. ..Allan M. Wilson........... Amoskeag Bank Building............. Manchester, New Hampshire 
(Warren, Howe & Wilson) 
New Jersey........ Ellis L. Pierson............Broad Street National Bank Building........... Trenton, New Jersey 
New Mexico....... Ralph W. Smith.. Hellman Bank Building................+0+- Los Angeles, sa a 
ey e's § er F. McCloy... sala alg cg RO eM acta Says Gale nega catmirreseowesiee HOG New York City 
ee eee \ John L. McMaster......... PO a oo ou ace is arnleeowierde vide ws esiewetease New Yo “a City 
North Carolina... .Albert Lyman oS eer Pe ME NIN Gs .5'6a « ain e866. 6K bese s eines Raleigh, North Carolina 
North Dakota..... B. G. Tenneson (Pierce, Tenneson, Cupler & Stambaugh)...............-:. Fargo, North Dakota 
eS T. G. Thompson........ ~ 5  N  RIRMNR o 6 oo. 9's)'b ws 0 4 we ora tare wens Cleveland, Ohio 
Oklahoma......... MRI pcos cakes ate ante e Broemis aaieix Rormals Weare eae we name McAlester, Oklahoma 
GNIS 6.0 656.0 60:00 ames W. Crawford........ ee MINIs ga eiie ihc xcosinemeaneenen Portland, Oregon 
Pennsylvania...... . Leo Ruslander.......... Farmers Bank Building................0.+ Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
PM RITE aioe Sock on kndesince cate ca Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island...... Colin MacR. Makepeace (Tillinghast & Collins) Hospital Trust Building Providence, Rhode Island 
South Carolina... .Mitchell & Horlbeck.......31 Broad Street... ........c.ccccccecers Charleston, South Carolina 
South Dakota..... Cherry & Davenport & Braithwaite, First National Bank Building. .... Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
_ oe eee eee First National Bank Building................. Memphis, Tennessee 
pO ae BEG. WOMB. 5 oikcceiccees Se NINRRNIE NM ac aise alo a sco sw wa eee a ca ee earemue Austin, Texas 
‘Teomas Ww. Lain:.........cente reuse Matonel Bank... ........066 6 scc ese Gaiveston, Texas 
A eae per Aree 2269 McClelland Street.......... sneeee'eale Salt Lake City, Utah 
Vermont..........Erwin M. Harvey......... Pe eM a dc a0 sgn eid a Caren a <'s-oecachovae Montpelier, Vermont 
ee SOs Jos. M. Hurt, Jr........... State-Plantere Building... ......ccccccccdccaces Richmond, Virginia 
Washington.......George G. Hannan......... Don ac SUE EINII 6.565. 5 0:09 -0'0-esceeuioevet wad Seattle, Washington 
West Virginia. mS RN RAT tit (ae ewe ee ed, ¢ Charleston, W V a. 
Wisconsin.........Sanborn, Blake & Aberg... .Gay Rone Gd aac alalary,ciniviete aware aceon Madison, Wisconsin 
Wyoming......... George Frederick Guy......Majestic Building...............00c eee eeeees Cheyenne, Wyoming 
CANADA 
DS Ce Mothersill & Dyde.........301 McLeod Building......................... Edmonton, Alberta 
British Columbia. . Mackay, Miller & Green....512 Belmont House............... 02.0.0: e ee eeeee Victoria, B. C 
Manitoba........ Coleman, Swail & Willis....Somerset Building.......................00005 Winnipeg, Manitoba 
FOREIGN 


For correspondents in foreign countries inquire of Secretary 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


tO LESOO, Ohio 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. Jongs, President 
EpWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 


FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 
AMMI F. MITCHELL, Vice President 
CHARLES A. FRESE, Treasurer 
CLAuDE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 
JouHN LANDGRAF, Assistant Secretary 


EXCELLENT SHOWING OF UNITED 
FOUNDERS ASSOCIATION 

Organized for business in February of last 
year the United Founders Corporation, with 
which is affiliated the American Founders 
Corporation, presents a balance sheet which 
demonstrates the successful results of in- 
vestment trust management conducted on 
approved lines. The January 15, 1930, state- 
ment shows total resources of $218,8S07,012, 
embracing investments (at cost), $207,789,- 
403; cash and eall loans, $9,886,839. The 
total market value of the corporation’s in- 
vestments taken at market quotations Janu- 
ary 15, 1930 was well in excess of cost. 

The annual reports of the United Found- 
ers Corporation and the American Founders 
Corporation, covering the fiscal period to 
November 30, 1929, shows excellent results 
and embracing the period of radical marke} 
adjustment. The United Founders Corpora 
tion holds more than one-third of outstand- 
ing common stock of the American Founders 
Corporation which has consolidated 
of more than $200,000,000. The annual re. 
port also showed large holdings in United 
States Electric Power Corporation, Invest- 
ment Trust Associates, the Public Utility 
Holding Corporation of America and United 
National Corporation, as well as a portfolio 
of diversified investments. It is indicated 
that the corporation is also making substan- 
tial purchases of insurance company stock. 


assets 


The United Founders Corporation report 
as of November 30, 1929, showed net earn- 
ings of $14,067,103 for the period of ten 


months from organization. Net earnings are 
equivalent to $38.54 a share on average num- 


ber of common shares outstanding during 
that period. These results were exclusive 


of an equity of $1.90 a share in the undis- 
tributed consolidated earnings of American 
Founders and Investment Trust Associates, 
and exclusive also of stock dividend of about 


RoseErt C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. LocHBIH.er, Assistant Treasurer 

JaMEs W. ECKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. Manor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G MEIER, Auditor 








$1.05 a share. Capital is $129,561,372, of 


which $128,561,372 consists of common stock ; 
capital surplus is $73,528,149 and undivided 
profits, $14,436,668. 


ACTIVE YEAR FOR EXCHANGE BANK OF 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 

The most important banking development 

in Oklahoma during the year was the crea- 


tion of a cooperative banking corporation 
sponsored by the Exchange National Bank- 


ing Group of Tulsa. This association does 
not represent group banking in the accepted 


sense, but an affiliation between important 
Oklahoma banks to mobilize banking re- 


sources and to foster industrial, business and 
aggricultural interests in the state. Ata re- 
cent meeting of representatives of the South- 
west Corporation in the offices of the Ex- 
change National Bank the reports showed 
that the associated banking institutions have 
resources of approximately $138,000,000. 

The December 31, 1929 statements of the 
Exchange National Bank shows total re- 
sources of $68,711,000 with capital of $3,000,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits, $2,834,298 
and deposits $54,553,000. The affiliated Ex- 
change Trust Company reports resources of 
$6,251,061; capital, surplus and undivided 
profits, $1,411,127: total assets held in trust 
and other capacities, $20,394,000, and serves 
as depository of fiduciary and other bonds 
in force amounting to $5,106,191. Harry H. 
Rogers is president of both institutions. 
H. L. Standeven is executive vice-president 
and trust officer of the Exchange Trust Com- 
pany. 


John Gale Hun, headmaster of the Hun 
School, Princeton, and George C. Wintringer, 
comptroller of Princeton University, have 
been elected to the board of the Princeton 
(N. J.) Bank & Trust Company. 
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A NEW NOTE IN FAMILIARIZING THE PUBLIC WITH VALUE 
OF TRUST SERVICE AND LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 


A public meeting was recently held under 
the auspices of the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company of Newark, N. J., which was for 
the express purpose of placing before the 
people of that community the advantages that 
are to be gained from a carefully planned 
estate program. This was one of the first 
meetings ever held by a large metropolitan 
trust company at which the audience was 
composed chiefly of customers and friends of 
the bank, and from the enthusiasm that was 
shown and the attendance of over 500, there 
is every reason to believe that a new 
has been struck in trust propaganda. 

The Fidelity Union Trust Company has 
long been a leader in the life insurance trust 
field, and it is in Newark that probably as 
fine a spirit of cooperation exists between the 
life underwriters and the trust company as 
anywhere in the country. As a result this 
meeting was of particular interest to the life 
insurance fraternity. The Life Underwriters 
Association of Newark, on hearing that such 
a meeting was contemplated by the Fidelity 
Union, passed a resolution expressing their 
appreciation for all that the trust company 
was doing to further their interests, and in 
addition to give every possible help to bring 
about the success of the meeting. 


note 


Gilbert T. Stephenson. vice-president, Trust 
Company Division, American Bankers <Asso- 
ciation, was the speaker of the occasion and 
the subject which he chose was “Program- 
ming Your Estate.” Although none of the 


advance publicity made mention of life in- 
surance, it was brought out in the course of 
his talk that life insurance plays a very defi- 
nite part in every well rounded estate pro- 
gram. 

No definite attempt was made to sell the 
people who attended the meeting, but from 
the enthusiasm that was displayed and the 
subsequent. interest that has been shown, it 
is certain that the meeting was a complete 
success. Already there have been instances 
reported where additional life insurance has 
been purchased by those who heard Mr. Ste- 
phenson’s talk and trusts created to protect 
the insurance after it had been purchased. 
There is every reason to believe that these 
meetings will be a regular feature of the 
Fidelity Union’s winter schedule of educa- 
tional work. 

In his address on “Programming Your Es- 
tate,” Mr. Stephenson developed the subject 
on three specific lines, namely, that the first 
step is planning the estate; the second, is 
producing the estate, and the third, is pro- 
tecting the estate. “The last step in program- 
ming your estate,’ said Mr, Stephenson in 
conclusion, “is leaving it in the hands of an 
executor that will settle it economically and 
a trustee that will administer it advantage- 
ously for your beneficiaries. It is not enough 
merely to plan, produce and protect an estate, 
no matter how liquid it may be, and leave it 
to your dependents.” 


PuBLIC MEETING CONDUCTED BY THE FIDELITY UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 


































JOHN W. MARSHALL bd VICE-PRES. 























ANDREW P. SPAMER - ° - 2D VICE-PRES. 
H. uM. M. LEE °- : bd - * 3D VICE-PRES. 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - - - 4TH VICE-PRES. 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE- bad - TREASURER 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON - ASST. V.-P. & SECRETARY 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER Asst. V.-P, & Asst SEc. 



























































COURAGE, CONFIDENCE, 
COOPERATION 


Cc. ADDISON HARRIS, Jr. 
President, Franklin Trust Company, Philad Iphia 



































Three requisites for continued prosperity 
and a good year in 1930 are courage, contfi- 
dence and cooperation. Perhaps one of the 
greatest lessons to be learned from the ex- 


































Dice + CONFIDENCE 
CO-OPERATION 






















Ave the three outsténding factors necessary 
for continued prosperity in Amenice 

We endorse them all end invite forward look- 
ng individuals and firms to make use of our 
modern facilities end experience which ere the 
fruits of twenty-hve yeers of solid growth 
without merger or consolidation 

At the Franklin Trust Compeny you will find 
every conservative banking service that ¢ modern 
benk is supposed to render and our lemily of 
over 60,000 clients invite you to join them and 
“GROW WITH US” 


—— 




















































FRANKLIN TRUST 
sigaaTeTi sn Semone COMPANY 


terediicnin told Ce CT NUT AT FIFTEENTH 























WIDE AWAKE Tit MIDNIGHT 











Advertisement Published by Franklin Trust 
Company of Philadelphia Which Expresses the 
Spirit of 1930 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 
CAPITAL, $1,200,000 SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $4,790,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 









JOHN W. BOSLEY ~ ASST. TREAS. & ASST, SEC 


EDGAR H. CROMWELL - > = ASST. TREAS. 
ANDREW H, TROEGER = = - ASST. TREAS. 
ROLAND L. MILLER = . se al CASHIER 


RAYMOND E. BURNETT <- ad ad - AUDITOR 
HARRY E. CHALLIS ad ° od ASST. CASHIER 
MAURICE J. NELLIGAN =- oi - ASST. CASHIER 


REGINALD S&S. OPIE - ASST. V.-P. & Asst. SEC. HOWARD W. BAYNARD bad > ASST. AUDITOR 
GEORGE PAUSCH = Asst. V.-P. & AssT, SEC. ROBERT B. CHAPMAN - ASST. AUDITOR 
ALBERT P. STROBEL - REAL ESTATE OFFICER CHAS, F. LECHTHALER ASST. REAL EST. OFFICER 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER ASST. TREAS. & ASST SEC. THOMAS B. BUTLER ASST. TO 4TH VICE-PRES 
CHALMERS S. BRUMBAUGH ° STATISTICIAN 
DIRECTORS 

H. WALTERS BLANCHARD RANDALL ROBERT GARRETT 

WALDO NEWCOMER ELISHA H. PERKINS GEORGE Cc. JENKINS 

NORMAN JAMES JOHN J. NELLIGAN HOWARD BRUCE 

SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER JOHN W. MARSHALL MORRIS WHITRIDGE 


perience of the past year is the realization 
that the human element still is and always 
will be a very important factor in our every- 
day business relations. Unquestionably the 
most destructive element in American busi- 
ness is plainly spoken of as fear. This great 
nation of ours was built by courageous men 
and women in the fields of banking, com- 
merce, industry and agriculture, whose in- 
domitable spirit has carried them and it, on 
to the heights of great achievements. If 
our past prosperity is to be continued fear 
must be superseded by the spirit of under- 
standing and, confidence. 





President Hoover realized this when he 
called a series of conferences which were well 
timed to materially influence the minds of 
our citizens to thinking in constructive chan- 
nels. Most of our large corporations are in 
a decidedly favorable cash position, having 
amassed great surpluses and reserves that 
will have to be profitably employed. This, 
together with the re-investing of funds with- 
drawn from the market during the recent 
liquidation, should materially strengthen the 
demand for good bonds and other high grade 
securities. It will also be well to watch 
carefully cost and expense columns, taking 
advantage of every opportunity to affect 
economies large or small. 


The Texas Bank & Trust Company has 
opened for business at Dallas, Texas, with 
capital of $125,000 and $25,000 surplus. 

William Widmayer has been elected a sec- 
ond vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, in the Philadelphia 
office. 
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The Oldest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


Established 1898 


APPROXIMATE VALUE OF 
REAL AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY UNDER CON- 
TROL AND MANAGEMENT 
OVER $75,000,000.00. 


Authorized by Law to Act in Any Trust Capacity 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 
Three ard One-Half Million Dollars 


We do not transact a banking business 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


ANNUAL REPORT OF LAWYERS MORTGAGE COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK SHOWS SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The Lawyers Mortgage Company of New 
York, which recently transferred its main 
office from lower Manhattan to the Grand 
Central zone in a twelve-story building pur- 
chased by the company, at 345 Madison ave- 
nue, renders a report for the past year which 
is most eratyne to se management. The 
survey shows 
the total of pelted ca hs matetiiann es total 
sales for the year, including extensions of 
outstanding mortgages, amounting to $104,- 
9_-,304. Net profits of $2,433,560, derived 
from gross earnings of $3,905,650, are re- 
ported. The net is equivalent to 22 per cent 
on the capital stock of the company and 
11.5 per cent on the combined capital and 
surplus of $21,000,000. A total of $999,136 
was added to surplus during the year. 

The company reports that it has guaran- 
teed mortgages totaling $1,186,571,034 since 
its organization in 1893. Of this amount, 
$792,023,979 have been paid in full, leaving 
$394,547,055 of guaranteed mortgages out- 
standing on December 31, 1929. On that 
date these mortgages were divided among 
its customers as follows: 57 savings banks, 


$55,028,759; 43 insurance companies, $28,- 
843,840; 50 trust companies, $31,126,123; 806 
charitable institutions, $44,265,672; 4,373 
trustees, $65,273,472, and 18,182 individuals, 
$170,009,189. 

The mortgage certificates offered by the 
Lawyers Mortgage embody those elements of 
safety, liquidity and fair return which make 
them ideal investments not only for discrim- 
inating individuals but also institutional in- 
vestors, and particularly for trust companies 
and trustees for investment of trust funds. 
During the thirty-six years of its operation 
no investor in the securities of the Lawyers 
Mortgage Company has ever sustained the 
loss of a single dollar and the guarantee of 
the company is ample to give the same as- 
surance for the future. Recent offerings in- 
cluded five series of mortgage certificates 
amounting to $1,900,250 with both principal 
and 5% per cent net interest return guaran- 
teed and secured by New York properties. 

The directors recently authorized the 113th 
consecutive dividend representing quarterly 
payment of 70 cents per share on capital 
stock. 
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MAN HAS = TO PROTECT 
ALWAYS SOUGHT ‘eee HIS PROPERTY 


REPRESENTATION IN CHICAGO 


Management and Disposition of Local Real 
Estate for non-residents 


Ancillary Administration in Illinois 


Special Facilities for the handling of State and 
Federal Court Receiverships 


CHICAGO TATLE & TRUST COUWPANY 
69 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
Assets over $35,000,000 


No Demand Liabilities Protected Trust Investinents 


ADVANCEMENTS AT COMMERCE TRUST 
COMPANY OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


At the annual meeting of the Commerce 
Trust Company of Kansas City, a number 
of advancements in the official family were 
made. All officers were re-elected and in 
addition J. N. McLucas (who is the son of 
Chairman W. 8S. MecLuecas) and who for the 
last year has been an assistant cashier of the 
bank, was made an assistant vice-president. 
He is in the new business department. 








Young McLueas is twenty-four years of 
age and educated at Princeton. Instead of 
devoting his summer yacations to recreation, 
John spent his time at the Commerce Trust 
Company in working at clerical jobs in vari- 
ous departments. 

F. M. Staker, for sixteen years director of 
publicity of the bank, was elected assistant 
vice-president. The following three were 
elected assistant cashiers: Earl Bauer, trav- 
eling representative in Kansas, Missouri and 
Colorado; Carl Charlson, representing the 
Bank Division in Oklahoma, Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Arkansas and Louisiana 


and Wilfred C. Wann, manager of the credit ee eset meena od 
ected Assistant Vice-president of the Commerce Trust 
department. Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
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SIGNIFICANCE AND EFFECT OF GOLD 
OUTFLOW 
(Continued from page 22 
and could not compete for gold. Today we 
can still draw in gold if we make our rates 
high enough, but if our rates go low we lose 
gold. 


“Business as Usual” 


As to the business situation in this coun- 
try a moderate recession was already in 
evidence before the stock market break and 
has gone further as a result of the break. 
But the business situation is strong. No 
business crisis is possible, because the busi- 
ness community has very little quick debt. 
Business morale is good. The timely action 
of President Hoover has had a very whole- 
some effect upon business morale.  Busi- 
ness is going on, because, as a result of hand- 
to-mouth buying, inventories are moderate 
and must regularly be replenished. We are 
thoroughly justified in saying, “Business as 
usual.” 

The market crash was due to 
violent speculation which preceded it. 
speculation 
cessive 


stock 


the 
The 
was due to the cheap and ex- 
credit available to speculators for 
years. Rediscount rates should be 
above the market rates of discount charged 
by the banks in the great cities to their 
prime borrowing customers. The open mar- 
ket operations of the Federal Reserve System 
should not only expand credit to meet sea- 
sonal needs and to ease off periods of ten- 
sion, but should also, with equal promptness, 
take up slack when money is excessive. 
Sound financial policy has to be fought for, 
and the leaders in this fight must necessarily 
be the banking community. But the business 
men and farmers must support the bankers. 
An alternation of excessive speculation and 
sharp break does not help legitimate busi- 


ness. 


several 


>, >, , 
“ “ “° 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


has issued a printed circular quoting a recent 
ruling of the Federal Reserve Board regard- 
ing the liability incurred by member banks 
in purchasing Federal Reserve exchange. 


The New York Telephone Company will 
expend $120,000,000 for telephone plant ad- 
ditions and improvements in the New York 
territory during 1930 and $600,000,000 for 


five years, according to J. S. MeCulloh, presi- 
dent. 


John Hoffman has been appointed vice- 


president of the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Trust & 
Savings Bank. 


Title Officer 


Of a Philadelphia Financial Institu- 
tion, finds himself, due to a merger, 
very much dissatisfied with existing 
conditions as a result thereof; thor- 
oughly experienced in passing Phila- 
delphia titles as well as the negotia- 
tion of mortgages and financing of 
operative matters; installed the pres- 
ent department with success, both as 
to its financial and friendly relations; 
has been a success in company loca- 
tion. Will consider new Philadelphia 
relations as Title Officer or officer in 
charge, singly or with other dissatis- 
fied assistants, on contract and ex- 
ecutiveship; applicant is not consid- 
ered a cheap man. 


All communications exchanged in 
strict confidence (enclosing company 
letterhead or no attention); very best 
of references produced. 


Address with details and as to com- 
pensation. Availabie 30 days’ time. 


Box ‘‘M. L.”” Trust COMPANIES 
NEw York, N. Y. 





FIRST BANK STOCK CORPORATION OF 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Affiliation of the American National Bank 
of Forsyth, Mont., with the First Bank Stock 
Corporation of Minneapolis and Saint Paul 
was announced recently by Lyman E. Wake- 
field, president of the First National Bank 
of Minneapolis, and vice-president of the 
corporation. The American National is the 
fourteenth Montana bank to join the group, 
which now consists of eighty-seven banks 
and financial institutions in the Ninth Fed- 
eral Reserve District with total resources 
in excess of $450,000,000. 

R. B. Hewitt has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent and assistant trust officer of the Fidelity 
National Bank & Trust Company, Kansas 
City. 

Henry Chisholf Osborn, president of the 
American Multigraph Company has _ been 
elected a director of Cleveland Trust Co. 

The Discount Corporation of New York 
reflects the new impetus to acceptance busi- 
ness in its year-end report showing total 
assets of $345,515,184 with acceptances of 
$259,114,000. Capital is $5,000,000; surplus, 
$3,000,000, and undivided profits, $1,018,860: 



























YEARS AT A SINGLE JOB! 


Perfecting materials and devices to protect financial documents against alteration 


June, 1899. In a small woodshed in Roches- 
ter, two men were working to provide pro- 
tection for a harassed banking world. The 
raising of bank drafts had become an easy 
and profitable business. No one could 
prevent it. 


Together, the Todd brothers produced a 
new instrument that shredded indelible ink 
into the very fiber of the paper itself. Named 
‘“Protectograph,”’ it put an abrupt end to 
draft-raising. 

Today, Todd offers a service of protection 
that is vastly more complete and versatile. 

It includes modern Protectographs 
which write checks and drafts with amazing 
speed,in words and figures,for exact amounts. 

It includes Greenbac Checks which 


cancel themselves at the first attempted 
alteration. It includes also the new Super- 
Safety Check Paper, attractive, long-lived, 
made especially banks to issue to their 
depositors. 


Supplementing the Todd system, is the 
Check Signer which signs and stacks checks 
at the rate of 7500 an hour, relieving impor- 
tant executives from the arduous and time- 
wasting task of doing it by hand. 


To a business world which handles 90-95% 
of its transactions by check, the safety and 
efficiency of the Todd service is apparent and 
important. As the years pass, Todd will con- 
tinue to pioneer. And the name ‘*Todd”’ will 
always signify ‘‘protection.’’ The Todd Com- 
pany, 1152 University Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 





TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 











NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK REPORTS LARGEST 
TOTALS IN AMERICAN BANKING HISTORY 


Any doubts that may have been enter- 
tained as to the prestige and strong posi- 
tion of the National City Bank of New York 
as the premier bank in the United States, 
have been removed by the financial state- 
ment of December 31, 1929. This shows the 
largest aggregate of assets ever reported in 
the history of American banking by any one 
institution, amounting to $2,206,241,170, an 
increase of $260,016,000 since October 4th, 
and covering the period of the market break, 
and as compared with $1,847,705,000 at the 
close of 1928. Deposits amount to $1,649,- 
554,000, as compared with $1,422,356,000 in 
October and loans at $1,245,424,000 as against 
$1,124,540,000 in the October return. 

In point of capital, surplus and undivided 
profits the National City Bank yields first 
place to the Guaranty Trust Company, the 
former reporting $239,650,233, without count- 
ing in the City Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
pany, and the Guaranty showing $292,636,- 
023. Undivided profits of the National City 
amount to $19,650,233 as compared with $18,- 
516,930 in the previous October statement. 

The City Bank Farmers Trust Company, 
representing merger of the old Farmers Loan 





& Trust Company with the National City 
during the past year, makes an excellent 
showing as te earnings. Undivided profits 
since the September 27th statement have in- 
creased from $1,093,858 to $2,167,651 with 
capital of $10,000,000 and surplus of $10,- 
000,000. Resources of the trust company 
amount to $74,578,199. 

During the past year the National City 
Bank of New York recorded the largest earn- 
ings in the history of the bank. Net earn- 
ings after all deductions were $26,587,841. 
Out of these profits, a contingency reserve of 
$3,050,SSO0 was taken and dividends of $13,- 
510,000 were paid, leaving a balance, after 
year-end adjustment, of $9,406,327, which was 
carried to undivided profits, against $5,817,- 
659 carried previous year-end. The net prof- 
its from foreign establishments show an in- 
crease of over 24 per cent above 1928. 

A new office was opened recently by the 
National City Bank, called the City Bank 
Farmers Branch and located on the main 
floor of the temporary offices of the Citv 
Bank Farmers Trust Company at 43 Ex- 
change place. This branch will be devoted 
exclusively to serving individuals. 
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FROM THE GENERAL MANAGER OF THE 

NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 

“Business prospects for the New Year are 
good, and current conditions are sound.” Aft- 
er summing up the business situation, that’s 
the opinion of J. H. Barringer, vice-president 
and general manager of the National Cash 
Register Company of Dayton, Ohio, Mr. Bar- 
ringer is one of the outstanding young busi- 
ness leaders of the nation, and his company 
is the greatest of its kind—hence his opinion 
is potent. Presaging his views on the pros- 
pects for the New Year, Mr. Barringer points 
to the remarkable strides made along all 
lines during the past year. 

“Industry is sound,” he declares, “‘with 
production and sales exceeding all previous 
records. This will continue in 1930. Com- 
merce and trade are brisk. Mercantile es- 
tablishments find business is good if properly 
sought. With consistently better merchan- 
dising, trade will grow in 1930. Employees 
in industry are doing more and better work 
in less time and at increased pay. That 
means better living conditions, more happi- 
ness, progress. 

“Science and invention are bringing to busi- 
ness and the home conveniences never 
dreamed of. Faster communication and 
travel—the radio and the airplane—are mak- 
ing the world a neighborhood. Government is 
sound, using business principles. The world 
is striving for permanent peace. These make 
for universal progress and prosperity. Con- 
ditions, however, depend entirely upon the 
spirit of America’s manpower. If we think 
we're going to beat last year’s achievements, 
we will! Let’s forget the stock market! Let’s 
take more stock in ourselves and in our work, 
and our dividends will be greater in 1930 
than ever before.’ 

Charles 8. McCain, president of the Chase 
National Bank of New York, was recently 
elected a director of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company. 


MORE SPACE FOR TRUST DEPARTMENT 
OF MONTCLAIR TRUST COMPANY 
To accommodate its growing business the 

banking rooms of the Montclair Trust Com- 

pany of Montclair, N. J., have been enlarged 
to provide more adequate space for its trust 
department. The new offices occupy a large 
sector at the end of the main floor formerly 
occupied by the bookkeeping department, 
which now occupies new quarters on the sec- 
ond floor. Through an attractive archway 
entrance the yellow sienna marble finish of 
the bank is effectively carried over into the 
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new department. The furnishings, without 
departing from business standards, give an 
impression of quiet luxury. Desks and chairs 
are of walnut, while hangings of harmonizing 
shades are used throughout. Rich oriental 
rugs are used both in the open office and in 
the conference rooms, which have been pro- 
vided to assure the privacy so essential to 
intimate transactions. 

The Montclair Trust Company is one of 
the largest trust companies in New Jersey 
and trust service has always been one of its 
major activities, Founded to render a 
community service, the volume of business 
which has been entrusted to it has made 
possible the building of an organization and 
the maintenance of facilities usually found 
only in metropolitan institutions. Its trust 
assets have more than doubled during the 
past five years, and now total over twenty- 
four millions. The bank’s trust department 
is under the associate direction of Herbert E. 
Jefferson, vice-president, and Howard M. 
Pendleton, trust officer.. A, J. Lins is presi- 
dent of the company. : 


The Metropolitan Trust Company of De- 
troit declared an extra one-half per cent divi- 
dend in addition to regular distribution. 
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BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY OCCUPIES SPACIOUS 
QUARTERS IN ITS NEW BUILDING 


The new Baltimore Trust Company Build- 
ing which creates a new pinnacle in Balti- 
more’s Skyline was the scene of a_ house- 
warming recently when the Baltimore Trust 
Company formally took possession of its 
handsome banking quarters. Just before 
greeting customers in its new home the 
Baltimore Trust Company concluded merger 
negotiations with the Century Trust Company 
and thereby enabling Baltimore for the first 


time in its banking history to boast of a 
$100,000,000 banking institution. This mer- 


ger followed absorption earlier last year of 
the National Union Bank of Maryland. The 
organization includes twenty branch offices 
in Baltimore and a more recent announce- 
ment advises of the launching of the Balti- 
more Company as a securities and investment 
subsidiary with capital and surplus of $5,- 
000,000, the stock being owned by _ share- 
holders of the Baltimore Trust Company. 
The new Baltimore Trust Company build- 
ing rises to a height of 500 feet with its 3 
stories, the first four floors of which are 
occupied by the trust company. The main 
banking room is almost 200 feet in length 
and is a masterpiece of artistic treatment 








New BvuILDING AND MAIN BANKING INTERIOR OF THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


and architectural beauty. The low floor, de- 
voted to public space and customers’ coun- 
ters, is treated as a base and the chief ar- 
chitectural motif of multi-colored marble 
columns begins above this base, at the level 
of the first mezzanine floor, reaching fifty 
feet upward to a rich polychrome ceiling. 
Throughout the banking room are _ highly 
decorative touches of wrought iron grill work. 
Around the first mezzanine floor are grouped 
the executive officers and the desks of va- 
rious department heads. The board room, 
a work of art reminiscent of Florentine pal- 
aces, is located on the fourth floor. 

The chief executive offices of the Baltimore 
Trust Company are: Waldo Newcomer, chair- 
man of the executive committee; United 
States Senator Phillips Lee Goldsborough, 
chairman of the board, and Donald Syming- 
ton, president. Douglas Thomas comes from 
the Century Trust Company as executive 
vice-president and the following former offi- 
cers of the Century have also been elected 
vice-presidents: John J. Ghinger, Edward M. 
Thomas, H. B. Thomas, Jr. and P. E. Tome. 

The newly formed Baltimore Company is 
headed by Donald Symington as president. 
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New York 


IMPROVEMENT IN BUSINESS SITUATION 

Improvement in the industrial and employ- 
ment situation was in evidence at the open- 
ing of the new year. While the gain was 
very moderate it was sufficient to indicate 
that in some basic lines, the lowest point in 
activity had already been passed. There is 
no manner of telling as yet how rapid the 
recovery will be, but very probably the latter 
part of the year will be a more active pe- 
riod than the first six months, and the year 
as a whole while fair may fall short of the 
high record of 1929. Even barring this at- 
tainment, however, there is still room for 
1930 to make its mark as a year of com- 
fortable prosperity. 

Lower money rates, and stabler conditions 
in the money market will play an important 
part in achieving this result. While we have 
already lost a large amount of gold, and 
shall in all probability part with consider 
ably more, this should have no adverse influ- 
ence upon business. Our stock of gold is of 
such large proportions that a more equitable 
distribution of this supply cannot fail in the 
long run, to be of advantage, both to our 
own country and to all international markets. 

(From Review of Bank of America, N. A.) 





BILLION DOLLAR BANKS AND TRUST 
COMPANIES 

There are now six banking and trust com- 
pany institutions in the United States with 
resources in excess of one billion dollars. 
The leader is the National City Bank with 
resources of $2,206,241,000; then follows the 
Guaranty Trust Company with $2,017,11),- 
000; the Chase National Bank with $1,714,- 
$29,000; the Continental Illinois Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago with $1,176,603,000; the 
Bank of Italy, N. A., $1,055,113,000 and the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York with 
$1.013.970,000. 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY PUB- 
LISHES LIST OF STOCK AND BOND 
INVESTMENTS 
Although the $100,000,000 mark has been 
passed a number of times during the past 
two years between calls, the latest published 
statement of the United States Trust Com- 
pany of New York for the first time shows 
total resources of $100,429,000. Deposits to- 
tal $71,814,000; capital is $2,000,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits $24,709,141, as 

compared with $23,404,000 a year ago. 

Dividends aggregating $1,400,000 were dis- 
bursed during the past year, making the ap- 
parent net earnings $2,704,828, or slightly 
over 135 per cent on the capital. 

The published statement embraces a list of 
all stock and bond investments made for 
capital account. The par value of such in- 
vestments as of January 1, 1930, amounted 
to $19,637,000, as against $18,028,000 a year 
ago and book value amounts to $18,580,760, as 
against $17,277,000 on January 1, 1929, Ag- 
gregate capital, surplus and undivided prof- 
its of $26,709,141 is invested as follows: $18,- 
580,000 in stock and bond investments; real 
estate, consisting of the Wall street building 
and offices, assessed at $2,200,000, but stand- 
ing on the books at $1,500,000; real estate 
first mortgages of which none are in default, 
$6,238,010, and cash balance of $390,871. 
Among the investments are U. 8S. Government 
bonds of $1,600,000; municipal bonds of the 
City of New York with par value of $1,500,- 
000; stock of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York and the largest proportion in rail- 
road, industrial and public utility bonds. 


The will of the late Richard T. Wilson, 
turf patron and president of the Saratoga 
Racing Association, leaving an estate valued 
at $10,000,000, provides for naming the Cen- 
tral Union Trust Company of New York as 
trustee upon the death of the _ testator’s 
widow. 
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PROSPEROUS YEAR FOR CENTRAL HAN. 
OVER BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 

The Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York maintained the high rec- 
ord for earnings during the past year, taking 
into account the income capacity of the two 
former units, namely the Central Union Trust 
Company and the Hanover National prior to 
their merger during the year. Earnings for 
the last six months of 1929 amounted to 
$9,164,400, or $8.78 a share. These earn- 
ings include profits of the trust department 
for the full year, consequently it would be 
inaccurate to pro-rate the above earnings to 
estimate annual earning power. 

The December 31st statement shows total 
assets of $769,258,940; deposits $598,326,397 ; 
eapital, $21,000,000; surplus, $60,000,000, and 
undivided profits, $24,117,707. 


At a recent meeting of the board of trus- 
tees Thomas Ewing, Jr., and Robert I. Gerry 
were elected trustees of the Central Hanover. 

Recent announcements include appointment 
of F. A. Buck, A. F. Smith, J. H. Osborne, 
Francis Bourne Upham, Jr., and Robert 
Neecker as assistant vice-presidents; James 
G. Dougherty, Robert MacDougall, Albert D. 
Washington, Otto H. Goettert and John Hel- 
lier, as assistant secretaries, and L. F. Ran- 
dolph, E. D. La Rue, Herbert T. Magruder 
and W. H. Schermerhorn as assistant treasu- 
rers. Will Emerson and Thomas F. De Laney, 
Jr., have become associated with the new 
business department. 


EARNINGS OF BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 

Earnings of the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York for the past year amounted to 
$12,744,200 or $5.10 a share, as compared 
with $10,149,200, or $4.06 a share, during the 
preceding year. Capital is $25,000,000, with 
surplus and undivided profits of $82,631,387 
as compared with $77,387,000 a year ago. 
Assets aggregate $817,976,883, including cash 
on hand and due from banks $82,862,338 ; ex- 
changes, $86,144,307; demand loans, $235,- 
348,652 ; time loans and bills discounted $226,- 
277,389; U. S. Government securities at mar- 
ket value, $67,465,000; state and municipal 
bonds, $20,020,000; stocks and other bonds, 
$44,279,000, and acceptances, $42,039,000. 
Deposits total $606,217,000, representing in- 
crease of $21,000,000 as compared with a year 
ago. 


A charter has been granted for organiza- 
tion of the Citizens Trust Company at Clyde, 
N. Y., with capital of $100,000. 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK QUALIFIES FOR “BILLION 
DOLLAR CLASS” 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has attained the distinction of joining 
the group of leading American banks and 
trust companies which command assets in 
excess of one billion dollars. The December 
31, 1929 statement shows resources of $1,013,- 
970,000, as compared with $672,360,000 a year 
ago. This great increase is in large measure 
due to merger of the Seaboard National Bank 
with the Equitable which was consummated 
several months ago. Deposits total $765,- 
344,701. Capital is $50,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits $63.611,000; reserve for 

contingencies, $2,835,000. 

The management of the Equitable Trust 
Company sustained a severe loss in the re- 
cent sad and untimely death of its president, 
Chellis A. Austin. The new president, Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, in a brief New Year’s mes- 
sage to clients, stockholders and correspon- 
dents dwells on the fact that the merger 
with the Seaboard has been completed in its 
fundamental aspects and asks for the good 
will and continued cooperation which have 
been among the company’s most valuable 
assets. 

The Equitable Trust Company announces 
the organization of the Equitable Corpora- 
tion as a securities and investment subsidi- 
ary, which will carry on and develop along 
broader lines the business formerly conducted 
by the bond department of the Equitable 
Trust Company. 

At the annual meeting of the Equitable 
Trust Company all retiring trustees were re- 
elected. Winthrop W. Aldrich, president of 
the Equitable Trust Company, was elected 
president of the Equitable Eastern Banking 
Corporation, a subsidiary. H. D. Campbell, 
vice-president of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York, was elected a director 
of the Equitable Eastern Banking Corp. 

Edward IL. Love, formerly of the invest- 
ment firm of Love, Macomber & Company, 
has been elected a vice-president of the Equi- 
table Trust Company of New York. Other 
appointments were: E. V. Nelson, vice-presi- 
dent; assistant vice-presidents, M. E. Con- 
rad, F. S. Child, A. J. Egger, C. C. Fisher, 
Cc. C. Fagg, Seymour Monroe, G. K. Rose, 
Jr., A. A. McKenna, A. D. Snyder, and F. C. 
Witte; assistant treasurers, Dudley B. Boger 
and Frank T. Seibert; John Dieckman, as- 
sistant secretary; and Crawford Wheeler. 
manager, publicity department. 

The Equitable Trust Company has opened 
its tenth office in Greater New York at Sev- 
enth avenue and 41st street. 
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SALMON P. CHASE °* Secretary of the Treasury under LINCOLN 


Permanent Trust Service 


Always on duty 


That National Banks have } Through our Trust Depart- 










complete trust powers is ment, we serve individuals as 

’ not generally understood. trustee, executor, administra- 
The Federal Reserve Act tor, guardian. We serve cor- 

(as amended in 1918) enables porations as registrar and 

National Banks to exercise transfer agent of stocks and 

full fiduciary powers. | as trustee for bond issues. 










Large capital resources and a perpetual charter 





make for stability and permanence. 
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CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


Pine Street corner of Nassau 
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THE COLONIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
—— PITTSBURGH, PA. == 


Trust Funds - - $27,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,900,000 
Total Resources - - 
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$34,000,000 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY STATEMENT 

The Irving Trust Company of New York, 
which looks forward to transfering its execu- 
tive offices to the fifty-story building now in 
course of construction at the southeast cor- 
ner of Wall street and Broadway, experi- 
enced a year of substantial progress and 
earnings. The financial statement of Decem- 
ber 38list shows total resources of $865,980,- 
391; deposits $660,3872,548 ; capital $50,000,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits $83,- 
740,994. 

Two important developments of the year 
were the appointment of the Irving Trust 
Company to administer bankruptcies and re- 
ceiverships arising from the Federal courts 
of New York and the inauguration of in- 
vestment management services through oper- 
ation of the Irving Investors Management 
Company, Inc. Toward the close of the year 
another announcement was the creation of a 
Saving and investment plan for members of 
the clerical staff, where under monthly say- 
ings ranging from $1 to half a month’s salary 
may be invested on a basis as advantageous 
as that upon which the company 
the funds of large investors. 

O38. 2. 
president of 
ment 


manages 


La Farge has been elected vice- 
the Irving 
Company. 


Investors Manage- 
He was formerly assistant 
secretary of the General Motors Corporation, 
and a director of the General Motors Accep- 
tance Corporation and the General Exchange 
Insurance Corporation. 

Cable despatches from Paris announce the 
election of Jean Velay, the Irving Trust Com- 
pany representative in Paris, to be manager 


of the new Banque Frangaise d’Acceptance. 


W. S. Gray, Jr., vice-president of the Cen- 


tral Hanover Bank & Trust Company of 
New York, N. Y., has been elected a director 
of the American Eagle Fire Insurance Co. 


COMPANIES 


MERGER PLANS AT BROOKLYN TRUST 
COMPANY 


Negotiations have been in progress for 
merger of the Guardian National Bank of 
Brooklyn and the State Bank of Richmond 
County, Staten Island, with the Brooklyn 
Trust Company. The arrangements call for 
increase in capital stock of the Brooklyn 
Trust Company from $8,000,000 to $8,200,000. 
Of the additional shares 625 will be issued in 
exchange for outstanding shares of the 
Guardian National and 686 shares in ex- 
change for stock of the State Bank of Rich- 
mond. It is also announced that 689 of new 
shares not required for consummation of 
mergers, will be disposed of to employees on 
a partial payment plan at $500 a share, but 
with provision that officers of the company 
will make payment into capital and surplus 
of the amount which these additional shares 
represent, as soon as sto¢k is issued. 

The Brookl) 1 
twenty-three b: 


Company will have 
effices with the conver- 
sion of the merger banks into 
branches. The tw. sty-frsé office Was dpened 
recently in temporary) quarters in Bay Ridge, 
where the company has three offices. The 
December 31st financial statement of the 
company shows total resources of $159,107,- 
881; deposits, $119,166,000, and in addition 
to capital of $8,000,000, surplus of $18,000,000 
and $4.478,486 undivided profits. 


lace. vO 


RECORD EARNINGS BY NEW YORK 
TRUST COMPANY 

Earnings of the New York Trust Company 
for the year 1929 were the largest recorded 
in the history of that company, amounting 
to $5,713,500 as compared with $4,784,500 for 
1928. These earnings were equal on a per 
share basis, including an allowance of 5 per 
cent on new money for the period not in use, 
to $11.61 a share. The financial statement at 
the close of the year shows total resources 
of $401,665,039 and deposits of $805,103,000. 
Capital is $12,500,000, an increase of $2,500,- 
000 and with surplus and undivided profits 
of $34,276,000 representing an increase of 
$8,338,000. 

The New York Trust Company is named 
as one of the trustees in the will of the late 
Frank W. Savin, who was the oldest member 
of the New York Stock Exchange when he 
retired in 1927. The estate is valued at §$10,- 
000,000 and the bulk is left to the widow. 

The Citizens National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany is being organized at Walton, N. Y., 
with capital of $100,000. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


‘ BANK of MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE BANK 
INCORPORATED 


FOREIGN BANKING FACILITIES 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at 16th 





TRUST DEPARTMENT, MAIN OFFICE 


Sixty-five conveniently located offices throughout Greater New York 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $65,000,000 





PRESERVING OLD TRADITIONS IN WALL 
STREET 

The Bank of New York & Trust Company 
has occupied its new home at 48 Wall street 
a little over a year, but the peculiar charm 
and attractiveness of th* hanking quarters 
continue a topie for com: nd admiration. 
To enter the banking ft way of a cir- 
cular staircase which is .trikingly sugges- 
tive of entering a fashecable old Colonial 
home, is to be prepared for the quick contrast 
from the busy swirl of Wall street to the 
reposeful and hospitable atmosphere which 
is one of the most impressive features of the 
abode of the oldest bank in New York, bear- 
ing upon its charter the year 1784. To carry 
out the first impression of hospitality the cus- 
tomer and especially the visitor is made to 
feel at home by the courteous consideration 
he receives from officers as well as from those 
behind the counter screens. The series of 
murals on the walls in delicate tint and 
the soft amber light which falls upon all the 
interior, create a picture that makes the 
home of the Bank of New York & Trust 
Company one of the real architectural at- 
tractions of “old New York.” 


The first year’s experience of the company 
in its new home on the site which has been 


identified with the oldest bank since 1796, 
has also been gratifying to the management. 
Earnings were excellent and business has 
grown in substantial volume, particularly the 
trust department operations upon which the 
company may pride itself in having carried 
forward the valuable associations of the old 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Company 
founded in 1880, when the trust movement 
was in its swaddling clothes. The financial 
statement at the close of 1929 shows total 
banking resources of $161,604,4385; deposits 
$126,959,000 ; capital $6,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, showing increase of neariy 
one million dollars. 


INTERNATIONAL MANHATTAN COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


— 40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 43rd 








The Bank of New York & Trust Company 
announced the following changes in its offi- 
cial staff: Robert J. Roos, formerly secre- 
tary, has been named a vice-president; R. G. 
Barker and John A. Van Zelm, formerly as- 
sistant secretaries, have been appointed as- 
sistant vice-presidents; William B. Loery, 
formerly an assistant secretary, has been ap- 
pointed secretary; Richard W. Kaiser, for- 
merly an assistant treasurer, has been ap- 
pointed assistant comptroller; Thomas F. 
Cox, Harold R. Wright and William Young, 
Jr., have been appointed assistant secretaries, 
and David M. Ford has been made auditor. 


CHATHAM PHENIX NATIONAL BANK 
AND ALLIED REPORT 


The report of the Chatham Phenix Allied 
Corporation affiliated with the Chatham Phe- 
nix National Bank & Trust Company of New 
York, as of Dee 31, liquidating 
value of $49,987,586, or approximately $24.99 
a share, taking closing prices on that day. 
The the same date included $34,- 
168,086 in and @all loans and the bal- 
anee in dividend-paying railroad, 
public utility and industrial companies. There 
indebtedness. 


shows a 


assets on 
eash 


stock of 


was no 

The Chatham Phenix National Bank & 
Trust Company reports resources of $328,- 
641,000; deposits, $239,185,000; capital, $16,- 
200,000; surplus and undivided profits, $19,- 
466,131. 


L. A. Lineoln, senior vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, has 
been elected a director of the Chatham Phe- 
nix National Bank & Trust Company. John 
F. Schurech has been elected vice-president 
and will be attached to the new office of 
the bank in the Lincoln Building, which is 
to be opened in March. 
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New York Esecrows 


If you have any documents pertaining to New York real 
estate to be placed in escrow pending completion of any 
agreement in New York City, we are equipped to act as 
escrow agent with efficiency and at moderate cost. 


For over forty-six years, we have been closing real estate 
contracts for our clients and have acquired the necessary 


experience to solve the various difficulties that ofttimes 
arise in connection with real estate. 


Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
Capital Funds $34,000,000 





176 Broapway 
New York 


175 REMSEN STREET 
BROOKLYN 








FULTON TRUST COMPANY 

The Fulton Trust Company of New York, 
which doubled its capital last year from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000 and increased sur- 
plus and undivided profits from $1,662,000 to 
$3,404,455, reports under date of January 1, 
1930, total resources of $22,564,486, with de- 
posits of $22,564,486. An extra dividend of 
2 per cent was declared at the close of the 
year in addition to the regular dividend of 
3 per cent. 

Record increase in the volume of personal 
trusts—to which the Fulton Trust devotes 
special attention—was_ established during 
1929. The care and experienced judgment 
with which personal and living trusts are 
administered by this company is indicated 
by the personal supervision of investments 
given by the Trust Committee. 





The Corn Exchange Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York reports resources of $298,- 
483,000; deposits $259,591,000; capital $12,- 
100,000; surplus and undivided profits $22,- 
603,963. 

The Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust 
Company of New York reports resources $33,- 
141,000; deposits $25,291,000; capital $2,600,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits $2,341,000. 


BANK OF AMERICA ACQUIRES MURRAY 
HILL TRUST COMPANY 


Directors of both institutions have ap- 
proved merger of the Murray Hill Trust 
Company with the Bank of America, N. A., 
of New York. The Murray Hill Trust Com- 
pany, with deposits of over $15,000,000, will 
be converted into a branch office. An in- 
crease in capital during last year brings the 
combined capital, surplus and undivided prof- 
its of the Bank of America, N. A., to total 
of $74,428,000. Aggregate resources at close 
of the year amounted to $4387,940,048, with 
deposits of $305,904,000. The bank conducts 
thirty-five offices in the various boroughs of 
Greater New York and through affiliation of 
Banecamerica-Blair Corporation, maintains 
thirty offices in principal cities of the United 
States and Europe. 

Thomas R. Preston, president of the Ham- 
ilton National Bank of Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
A. J. Mount, president of the Bank of Italy, 
San Francisco, and E. J. Nolan, president 
of the Bank of America of California, Los 
Angeles, have been added to the board of the 
Bank of America. 





The First Trust & Deposit Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., has opened its thirteenth office. 
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EARNING POWER OF THE TITLE GUAR- 
ANTEE AND TRUST COMPANY 

A striking fact about the forty-sixth an- 
nual statement of the Title Guarantee & 
Trust Company of New York is that out of 
eapital funds of $34,000,000 the sum of 
$4,378,000 was paid in by stockholders and 
the remainder of $29,622,000 was earned. 
Similarly interesting is the showing of the 
affliated Bond & Mortgage Company with 
capital funds of $20,000,000, of which $3,700,- 
000 was paid in by stockholders and $16.,- 
300,000 was earned, There are few financial 
institutions which can show such cumulative 
earnings and large percentage of capital 
built up from earnings. The capital funds 
of the trust company and of the bond and 
mortgage company make up a total of $54,- 
000,000, of which the $20,000,000 of the Bond 
& Mortgage Guarantee Company 
guarantee of first mortgage issues. 


represent 


The December 31st statement of the Title 
Guarantee & Trust Company shows total 
hanking resources of $84,162,795 and deposits 
of $45,739,000. Net earnings for 1929 before 
profit-sharing deductions were $5,708,229, 
equivalent to $11.41 a share on the 500,000 
shares of $20 par capital stock. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 

The Fidelity Trust Company which _in- 
creased its capital last year from $4,000,000 
to $6,000,000, reports total resources of $76,- 
911,854, including cash and due from banks 
$15,284,996: U. S. Government obligations 
$6,547,000 ; state and municipal bonds $2,799,- 
000; other securities $4,230,000; loans and 
bills purchased $42,587,183. Deposits total 
$53,324,000. Surplus and undivided profits 
amount to $5,659,171, an inerease of $1.887,- 
000 during the year. 

David G. Wakeman has been elected a di- 
rector of the Fidelity Trust Company. 





PROFITABLE YEAR FOR EMPIRE TRUST 

After deducting the eighty-ninth quarterly 
dividend of 3 per cent and an extra dividend 
at the close of the year of 3 per cent, amount- 
ing to $360,000, the surplus and undivided 
profits of the Empire Trust Company remain 
at $9,300,592, an increase of $442,000 during 
1929. Capital is $6,000,000 and deposits 
amount to $90,031,000, a gain of $12,000,000 


for the year. Resources total $105,581,682. 
Herman Hjertberg, formerly with the 


Chemical Bank & Trust Company, has been 
appointed auditor of the Pacific Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 
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Knowledge of Connecticut 
at Your Service 





HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 
TRUST COMPANY 
Old State House Square 
Oldest Trust Company in Connecticut 


ARTHUR P. DAY NATHAN D. PRINCE 
Chairman, Board of Trustees President 





KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 

During the past year the Kings County 
Trust Company of Brooklyn reports increase 
in surplus and undivided profits from $5,895,- 
300 to $6,347,412, with capital remaining at 
$500,000. The year close statement shows to- 
tal resources of $37,541,505 and deposits $30,- 
110,949. Earnings for the year were equal 
to $195.40 a share as compared with $149.48 
per share for the previous year. 


PACIFIC TRUST COMPANY 


Within the relatively short span of its 
operations the Pacific Trust Company of 


New York has acquitted itself most credit- 
ably. The year-end statement shows total 
resources of $41,021,000; deposits $20,456,393 ; 
eapital $8,000,000; surplus and undivided 


profits $7,555,985. 


Wallace T. Perkins, vice-president of the 
Chatham Phenix National Bank & Trust 
Company of New York, has been elected a 
director of the Hamilton Gas Company. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
has inaugurated a policy of issuing daily 
statements of gold movements in lieu of 
weekly statements heretofore released. 
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New Orleans 
XXXVI 
Dry Docks 
The port of New Orleans which ranks 
first in the South as a ship repair base, is 
equipped with seven floating dry docks, 
valued at approximately $8,250,000 and 
capable of accommodating seven ocean 
liners totalling 59,500 tons displacement. 
These dry docks efficiently serve about 
650 ships and barges annually and give 
employment to 1200 skilled workmen. 


Hibernia Bank ¢& Trust Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


PLANNING CAPITALIZATION STRUC- 
TURES FOR CORPORATIONS 

Numerous improvements have been worked 
out in recent years by the greatest corpora- 
tion lawyers in the country in connection 
with adjusting the capital structures of cor- 
porations. The Corporation Trust Company 
of New York with its representation covering 
the entire country and its staff of experts in 
legal procedure, has devoted special attention 
to capital requirements of corporations, en- 
abling attorneys to plan preference and re- 
demption clauses, relations between various 
classes of stock and keeping in touch with 
all requirements as well as changes in stat- 
utes governing corporations. 


Dr. H. Parker Willis has’ become associ- 
ated with Shields & Company as chairman 
of the investment advisory board. 

The Empire Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent for the 
preferred stock, preference stock and com- 
mon stock of the United States Stores Cor- 
poration. si 

Bender E. Gilbert has been appointed man- 
ager of the business extension department 
of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo. 


FIFTH AVENUE LANDMARK MAKES WAY 
FOR MODERN TRUST COMPANY 
BUILDING 

But a handful of the mansions of the “old 
four hundred” on Fifth avenue in New York 
below 59th street have resisted the invasion 
of modern commercial and business struc- 
tures. One of the last is now to disappear 
with the dismantling of the famous old Oel- 
richs mansion at the corner of Fifth avenue 
and Fifty-seventh street which the New York 
Trust Company acquired in 1918 and adapted 
to the requirements of a branch office without 
changing the residential aspect of the build- 
ing. 

The Oelrichs mansion, built in the Eight- 
eenth Century French architectural style, 
and once the scene of brilliant social tri- 
umphs, is now going with the rest and upon 
the site there is being constructed a fifteen- 
story modern bank and office building, the 
lower floors of which will accommodate the 
growing business of the New York Trust 
Company branch, now in temporary quarters 
at 5 East Fifty-seventh street. The building 
will embody the attractive pyramidical style 
and will be constructed of white marble, 
with frontage of 60 feet on Fifth avenue and 
100 feet on Fifty-seventh street. 


New Building in Course of Construction for the 
Fifth Avenue and 57th Street Branch of the 
New York Trust Company 









MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
CONDUCTS ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL 
CAMPAIGN 
That the spirit of loyalty and salesmanship 
has been highly cultivated among the em- 
ployees of the Manufacturers Trust Company 
of New York is affirmed by the results of a 
recent ten-weeks’ campaign for new business 
netting not less than 25,547 new accounts and 
total initial deposits of $24,721,055, or seven 
millions more than the original goal. The 
campaign was conducted as a testimonial to 
President Henry C. Von Elm, who succeeded 
Nathan 8. Jonas to that office during the past 
year and assuming the office of chairman of 
the board. The zest for new business was 
stimulated by the offering of various prizes 
and compensation based on points as well as 
good-natured rivalry between the staffs of 
the numerous unit offices of the Manufac- 

turers Trust Company. 

The January 2d financial statement of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company reveals the 
results of the campaign as well as the nor- 
mal growth of the company. As compared 
with September report there is an increase 
in deposits from $365,000,000 to $387,000,000 
and representing a gain of $68,000,000 for 
the past year. As compared with a year ago 
there is an increase in capital from $17,500,- 
000 to $27,500,000 and increase in surplus 
and undivided profits from $34,612,000 to 
$58,510,691 


CALEB HEATHCOTE TRUST COMPANY 
IN SCARSDALE 

Popular approval and patronage of the res- 
idents of Scarsdale, N. Y., is indicated by the 
initial report of the recently organized Caleb 
Heathcote Trust Company which enlists on its 
official staff and board of directors some of 
the foremost men of finance and business 
who make that suburb their home. The first 
statement shows assets of $1,311,846, de- 
posits of $883,985; capital $200,000; surplus 
and undivided profits $216,959. The new 
trust company is located in handsome quar- 
ters, suggestive of early Colonial style, on 
the station plaza, The officers are Richard R. 
Hunter, chairman of the board, who is vice- 
president of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York; Oscar F. Banse, president; S. 
page Volek, first vice-president ; Edward 

. Wilkinson, Richard C. Noel and Arthur F, 
coe vice-presidents; George B. Clifton, 
secretary ; Charles W. Anderson, treasurer. 












Garold I. Spence, 
Brooklyn Trust Company, has been elected’ a 
trustee of the Bay Ridge Savings Bank. 
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vice-president of the 





























Electric light and 
power subsidiaries sell 
over 1,420,000,000 
Kilowatt hours of 
electricity annually. 
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For Future Needs— 

















Cities Service 













Common Stock 





























Some investors want their 
dividends to pay current ex- 
penses; the Cities Service 
monthly dividend meets their 
wishes perfectly. 


















Other investors want chiefly 
to provide for future needs 
and luxuries; for them there is 
the Doherty Reinvestment 
Plan. 




























Under this plan dividends are 
reinvested automatically— 
your holdings grow rapidly. 
Let us tell you about this easy 
way to build an estate. 









Mail the coupon 
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Henry L. Douerty & Co. 


60 Wall Street, New York City 
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ANNUAL REORT OF CHEMICAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 

In presenting the annual report of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company, the presi- 
dent, Percy H. Johnston, reviewed develop- 
ments of the year, including merger with 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust Company; increase 
in capital from $6,000,000 to $15,000,000 with 
surplus of $15,000 and leaving undivided 
profits of $6,000,000; reduction in par value 
of stock to $10 per share; increase in capi- 
tal of Chemical National Company from 
$4,000,000 to $9,000,000 and formation of 
Chemical National Associates, Ine. with 
paid-in capital and surplus of $40,000,000. 

Earnings are given as for only six months 
of the year, following merger with the U. S. 
Mortgage & Trust Company, effected June 
29th, and during that period amounted to 
$2, f which $1,350,000 was distributed 
in dividends and $1,017,677 added to undi- 
vided profits, making the latter figure $7,017,- 
677. Resources of $339,105,000, representing 
increase of $56,000,000 over combined re- 
sources of merging institutions on June 29th. 
Resources aggregate $423.172.000. Joseph <A. 
Bower and Secretary W. Campbell were 
elected directors. 

A number of staff elections and promo- 
tions have been announced. J. Lowry Dale 
has been advanced from assistant vice-presi- 
dent to vice-president; Gilbert Yates, ad- 
vanced from assistant secretary to assistant 
vice-president; Jerre E. Dowling, Walter M. 
Messenger, Harold S. Gibbons and William 
S. French are additional assistant vice-presi- 
dent; Hugh Weir and Huntington M. Turner, 
assistant trust officers. A number of other 
promotions were also made. 

The Mortgage-Bond & Title Corporation. 
the headquarters of which are in Baltimore, 
Md., has announced that arrangements had 
been completed to acquire the mortgage busi- 
ness of the Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, which was formerly conducted by the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company 
until its recent merger with the Chemics! 
Bank & Trust Company. 


RALPH HAYES JOINS PRESS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

Ralph Hayes, until recently vice-president 
of the Chatham-Phenix National Bank & 
Trust ‘Company of New York, has’ been 
elected second vice-president and executive 
assistant to the president of the Press Pub- 
lishing Company, publishers of the World 
and the Evening World. Mr. Hayes con- 
tinues his duties as director of the New York 
Community Trust. 
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GAINS BY INTERSTATE TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


The past year’s activities at the Interstate 
Trust Company of New York, which is cen- 
trally located in its more spacious home at 
37 Wall street, finds reflection in substan- 
tial gains. Deposits increased from $48,000,- 
000 to $60,000,000 and as compared with $25,- 
000,000 at the close of 1927. Resources now 
aggregate $85,183,000. Capital was increased 
from $5,175,000 to $7,188,700. Surplus and 
undivided profits shows gain from $2,276,000 
to $3,360,599. George S. Silzer, former gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, is chairman and George 
L. LeBlane is president. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Interstate Trust Company all retiring di- 
rectors were re-elected and the board was 
increased by the addition of Edwin D. Hays 
of the law firm of Hays, Hershfield, Kauf- 
man & Schwabacher. 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT OF BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Alex H. Ardrey, formerly vice-president of 
Security First National Bank of An- 
geles, Cal., has been elected a vice-president 
of the Bankers Trust Company of New York. 
Ek. J. Hossfield, L. B. Thomas and H. H. 
Ripley were appointed assistant treasurers. 
and William McKinley was appointed assist- 
ant trust officer. 

At the regular meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of Bankers Company, the following 
officers were elected: Brian P. Leeb and 
Oliver P. McComas, vice-presidents; and 
Archer W. Bachman, assistant vice-president. 


Los 


Bankers Trust Company of New York has 
been appointed co-transfer agent for the 
common stock, $5 par value, of the Mesta 
Machine Company; transfer agent for pre- 
ferred stock and common stock of the affili- 
ated Bond & Share Corporation. 

The Equitable Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent for stock 
purchase warrants for common stock of 
United States Electric Power Corporation. 


Degnan has been made manager 
of the credit department of the New York 
Trust Company of New York. 


John T. 


Announcement is made of the retirement 
of Elisha Walker as president of the Banc- 
america-Blair Corporation to become chair- 
man of the board of the Transamerica Cor- 
poration, succeeding A. P. Giannini. Th* 
Transamerica Corporation is the holding cor- 
poration for the yarious Giannini interests. 
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COMMERCIAL NATIONAL OF NEW YORK 
ACHIEVES NOTABLE RECORD 

A year ago, on January 9, 1929, the Com- 
mercial National Bank & Trust Company 
opened for business at 56 Wall street. One 
year later, or at the close of the last year, 
the Commercial National issued a statement 
showing total resources of $152,526,660 and 
deposits just in excess of 100 millions or 
$101,767,352 to be exact. Such a record of 
whirlwind growth has perhaps never been 
duplicated by a new banking institution in 
New York or elsewhere. The bank began 
business with paid-in capital and surplus of 
$14,000,000 and at the end of barely twelve 
months shows an increase in capital struc- 
ture to $15,790,490, showing that volume of 
business has also been attended by substan- 
tial earnings. 

To Herbert P. Howell, the president and 
his associates in the executive management 
of the Commercial National Bank & Trust 
Company, there is due the tribute which at- 
taches to sound principles of service and 
progressive methods. To accumulate a hun- 
dred millions of deposits in less than one 
year, or an average of eight and, a half mil- 
lions a month, is an accomplishment that 
must occasion wonderment, particularly when 
it is remembered that the bank operates in 
a highly competitive community and along- 
side of banks and trust companies which 
have the advantage of generations of con- 
tucts and experience. 

Joseph Bame has been appointed manager 
of business extension department of the Com- 
mercial National Bank & Trust Company 
of New York. 


NEW YORK TITLE AND MORTGAGE 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
New York Title & Mortgage Company the 
following new members were elected: Paul 
M. Warburg, chairman of the board of the 
Manhattan Company, J. Stewart Baker, 
president of the Bank of Manuattan Trus* 
Company, Park A. Rowley, president of the 
Manhattan Company and H. Pushae Wil- 
liams, attorney. 

Frank S. Thomas, formerly vice-president 
of the Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Rochester, N. Y., has been elected 
vice-president of the Genesee Valley Trust 
Company. 

Joseph F. Loehr, retiring comptroller of 
Yonkers, has become associated with Perine 
& Company, accountants and auditors, as res- 
dent manager of the firm’s new Westchester 
office. 





Insure the title 
and be sure 
of the mortgage 


The largest lenders on 
mortgage, such as the in- 
surance companies and 
savings banks, have found 
from experience that a 
mortgage title policy is 
always the best policy. A 
title dispute means expen- 
sive and protracted litiga- 
tion, and rossibly a sub- 
stantial loss. 


Cur National Title In- 
surance Service is available 
anywhere in the United 
States and is fully described 
in ‘“The National Title In- 
surance Handbook.”’ Write 
for a copy. 


NEW YORK 
TITLE & MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


135 Broadway, New York City 


Capital Funds over $60,000,000 


THE LARGEST TITLE GUARANTY 
FUND IN AMERICA 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


COMPARISON OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES FROM 
DECEMBER 31, 1928 TO DECEMBER 31, 1929 





Surplus and 


Surplus and 





Undivided Undivided ; 
Capital Profits, Profits, Deposits, Deposits, 
Dec. 31, 1929 Dec. 31, 1928 Dec. 31,1929 Dec. 31, 1928 
I UND oo nik wonlck's Vicaaeucsswwe $5,000,000 $6,261,500 $4,603,200 $58,998,100 $164,586,300 
Anglo-South American Trust Co....................... 1,000,000 805,500 796,600 12,502,700 12,627,700 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Co............ 2,000,000 2,341,000 2,110,900 25,291,100 18,276,100 
SURE MSU TINUE AIO So 6 6 6:0.0:6.cc00 54 6.0 eceSséxibons 1,500,000 2,000,000 1,040,000 14,069,800 14,286,300 
Ie co Ge an ce cee 25,000,000 82,631,400 77,387,200 608,094,000 585,642,100 
IE UUs SO RUIE TOO. oo. ook cov cecestiecsccess 6,000,000 14,297,300 13,324,400 126,953,600 161,238,900 
ee eee . 1,550,000 1,188,200 1,059,300 24,973,500 22,484,800 
Brooklyn Trust Co. . 8,000,000 22,478,500 6,455,900 122,437,000 78,627,000 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co. seeveceesss 21,000,000 84,117,700 42,662,400 598,326,400 297,398,100 
Cnemebons Dank & Trast Co... oo. ec ecw sess 15,000,000 22,017,700 26,481,412 337,471,800 138,242,058 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co......... secbecthcikseen 10,000,000 12,167,700 23,113,900 50,403,500 191,282,400 
Corn Exchange <a SO ee 22,604,000 16,757,000 259,592,000 284,259,000 
Corporation Trust C siebas cuwwiesasnacess¢, |e 189,400 108,200 147,300 975,200 
EI SN on oe ss emhuew'en 4,000,000 4,866,000 1,130,000 29,019,900 21,785,900 
SES ee eee eee 6,000,000 9,300,600 8,858,600 90,031,700 78,825,700 
EN a Rulexweas soxeecaabaee 50,000,000 63,611,000 27,098,900 765,344,700 530,843,900 
Fidelity Trust Co.......... rin cs wwe aa Chk vk 5,659,200 3,771,400 53,334,500 60,671,300 
Cc a ae eal 2,000,000 3,404,500 1,662,500 16,949,100 17,046,800 
IEEE eo Gh ch iG5x<vbc ne kkesndsecapet 90,000,000 202,636,000 63,377,000 1,300,324,600 836,505,800 
International Germanic Trust Co...................... 3,200,000 5,125,700 ,229,000 15,654,500 13,679, 300 
so, cv ekccsauneune 7,188,700 3,360,600 2'277.000 60,081,600 48,760,000 
EN ory oS co caw tien aaaauee 50,000,000 83,741,000 54,084,000 654,407,200 732,039,300 
UMMM MIMI TOD, 6s. io cecc ccc vcsuvsuwesveses 500,000 6,347,400 5,895,300 30,485,500 30,167,900 
Lawyers Trust Co......... 3,000,000 4,615,100 4,087,800 21,866,700 26,575,300 
Manufacturers Trust Co.......................cccecee 27,500,000 58,510,700 34,612,500 386,974,800 319,165,900 
Midwood Trust Co........ ta nae ve nan Ga eeKES EES 1,000,000 598,800 574,500 10,491,900 12,584,100 
ERO osc s os ccna cad oekondaneeume s 2,000,000 1,882,500 1,734,700 9,548,500 11,466,400 
New York Trust Co......... Ent bikeemakuweete ceed 12,500,000 34,276,600 25,938,100 305,927,500 394,823,000 
Plaza Trust. . SECs oA Eee aaa e 2,000,000 1,061,300 1,014,000 3,956,300 3,980,000 
Times Square Trust Co.. Week eh ersicwe . 2,000,000 547,100 532,400 4,314,900 5,581,100 
Title Guarantee & Trust... LCS I 24,321,600 22,577,900 47,693,600 51 884) 300 
METI oo oc scoxemhateewacsesabexese 2,000,000 24,709,100 23,404,300 72,114,000 72,235,800 
BIG YEAR FOR MARINE TRUST COMPANY tion and direction of the Marine Midland 


OF BUFFALO 

The year 1929 was one of the most im- 
portant in the history of the Marine Trust 
Company of Buffalo from various angles. 
One of the chief developments and topics of 
discussion among bankers and investors of 
New York and especially the western see- 
tion of the state, has been the organization 
of the Marine Midland Group of banks with 
the Marine Trust Company as nucleus and 
parent member of a group affiliation of sev- 
enteen strong banks and trust companies, 
mostly located in the northwestern tier, 
which commanded, as of November 15, 1929, 
total resources of $534,381,000; deposits, 
$430,314,000 and combined capitalization of 
$59,138,000, exclusive of additional paid-in 
capital and surplus in excess of $57,000,000 
held as cash by the Midland Corporation. 

The Marine Trust Company forms the 
corner stone of this great group with re- 
sources of $305,706,000 reported at the close 
of the year; deposits of $249,532,824; capi- 
tal, $10,000,000; surplus and undivided prof- 
its, $20,253,051. These figures represent sub- 
stantial gains in all departments as well as 
large earnings. Particularly noteworthy is 
the increase in trust business at the Marine 
Trust Company requiring large additions to 
personnel and accommodation. Behind the 
entire organization as well as the concep- 


Group is the genius of George F. Rand, 
president the Marine Trust Company 


which has the distinction of being the larg- 


est bank or trust company 
State outside of New York City. 

The Marine Trust Company 
board of directors Albert D. 
Osborn, and N. 


Since 


former 





Governor 


Alfred E. 


in the Empire 


added to its 
Graves, Alex F. 
Loring Danforth. 


Smith 


assumed direction of the County Trust Com- 
pany of New York, following the death of 
James M. Riordan, former president, deposits 
have increased $3,720,000 to $30,159,000. 


Edward W. 


France, 


formerly with the Fi- 


delity Title & Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 


has become 


associated with 


the new 


busi- 


ness department of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

George Overocker of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
has retired as first deputy superintendent of 
the New York State Banking Department to 
become president of the Poughkeepsie Trust 
Company. 

Recommendation has been made by the di- 
rectors of the Equitable Trust Company and 
the Central Trust Company, both of Detroit, 
for the merger of these two financial institu- 
tions under the name of the Equitable and 
Central Trust Company. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


SURVEY OF MAJOR BANKING AND TRUST 
DEVELOPMENTS 

The outstanding development of the past 
year in Philadelphia banking and trust com- 
pany circles, was the pronounced trend 
toward merger. Not less than thirty-three 
banks and trust companies were engaged in 
merger operations with their resources con- 
centrated in twelve institutions. Among the 
more important mergers were the following: 
the absorption of the Bank of North America 
& Trust Company by the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurances on Lives and Granting 
Annuities; absorption of West Philadelphia 
Title & Trust Company, Columbia Avenue 
Trust and Tenth National Bank by the In- 
tegrity Trust Company; absorption of Amer- 
ican Bank & Trust Company by Central 
National Bank; Belmont Trust Company 
taken over by Colonial Trust Company; mer- 
ger of United Security Life Insurance & 
Trust with Republic Trust; absorption of 
Federal Trust, Empire Trust, Tioga Trust 
and Drovers and Merchants National by the 
Bankers Trust Company; merger of North- 
ern National and Fairhill Trust with Ninth 
Bank & Trust Company and several others. 
A number of additional mergers are pend- 
ing with others in prospect during the cur- 
rent year. 

This merger movement, especially insofar 
as it involves smaller and more recently or- 
ganized institutions, is a welcome and whole- 
some development making for’ greater 
strength and solidity of the entire banking 
situation in ‘Philadelphia. By comparison 
with other large cities, Philadelphia has been 
overrun with small banks and trust com- 
panies, particularly in outlying districts 
which might be more economically served by 
the maintenance of branches. 

The balance sheets of leading Philadelphia 
banks and trust companies for 1930 reveal 
excellent earnings and with investment se- 
curities standing on the books well below 
what they command at prevailing market 
prices, notwithstanding the recent market 
break and reflecting most creditably upon 
conservatism of management. Likewise the 
records show that customers were protected 
in the matter of collateral loans, due chiefly 
to the sound judgment of bank and trust 
company managements in advising borrowers 
upon speculative securities. 

The growth experienced by trust com- 
panies and state banks in Pennsylvania is 
indicated by reports from the state banking 
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department. Embracing reports as of Oc- 
tober 2d, from 415 trust companies, 272 staté 
banks and a number of savings and private 
banks, there was an increase of $75,774,584 
for the twelve month period, in aggregate 
capital, surplus and undivided profits. The 
trust companies, as usually, made the best 
showing and reported the largest gain in 
resources. 

Trust funds in Pennsylvania trust com- 
panies increased from $3,501,311,470.65 to 
$4,059,950,726.12, a gain of over $500,000,000, 
while trust funds in national banks in the 
state increased by $57,851,432.64, or from 
$197,362,152.34. Corporate trusts in state in- 
stitutions showed an increase of $84,871,- 


627.23, with aggregate of $6,040,170,000, and 
corporate trusts in national banks an in- 
crease of $19,208,803 to total of $131,027,000. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA NATIONAL BANK 

The Philadelphia National Bank has fur- 
ther increased its lead as ‘“Philadelphia’s 
largest commercial bank.’ The year-end 
statement shows aggregate resources of $358,- 
422,821, including cash and reserve of $20,- 
557,218; U. S. bonds and certificates, $18,340,- 
098; loans, discounts and other investments, 
$210,630,739; due from banks, $45,105,000; 
exchanges, $34,729,000; letters of credit and 
acceptances, $28,210,000. Deposits total 
$260,861,540. Yapital stock is $14,000,000; 
surplus and net profits, $39,024,424. 

The Philadelphia National Bank announces 
that its affiliated investment company, the 
Philadelphia National Company, with offices 
at 1416 Chestnut street, is now in active 
operation and is equipped to deal in securi- 
ties and to offer a complete investment bank- 
ing service. The announcement particularly 
calls attention to the investment advisory 
department of the company.- This depart- 
ment will render a service designed to aid 
in solving investment problems. 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST 
COMPANY 

Both personal and corporate trust business 
has attained to impressive volume at the 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company. The 
latest statement shows total trust funds of 
$846,788,081 and corporate trusts of $890,829,- 
270. This shows an increase of $136,000,000 
in individual trust funds during the past 
year. Banking resources amount to $122,842,- 
021, with deposits of $80,487,392. Capital is 
$6,700,000 ; surplus $21,000,000 and undivided 
profits $5,274,021, the latter item represent- 
ing gain of $702,000. 
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A Pennsylvania Fidueiary 


Every form of Fiduciary and Financial Service 
for Banks, Trust Companies, Corporations 
and Individuals. Ancillary Service for pro- 
bating Estates in Pennsylvania. 


A record of more than forty years 


Member 
Federal Reserve 
System 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, over $15,000,000 


Intesrity Trust Company 


PHILADELPHIA 








LARGE EARNINGS OF THE 

The Pennsylvania Company for Insurance 
on Lives and Granting Annuities, as one of 
the pkoneer trust companies in the United 
States, originally chartered in 1812, continues 
to maintain its record for excellent earnings. 
An important development of the past year 
was the merger, effected June 1st, with the 
Bank of North America & Trust Company, 
which held the oldest bank charter in the 
United States. In speaking of this merger 
and the earnings since June ist, President 
Cc. S. W. Packard in his annual report to 
stockholders said: 

“The earnings of the company since June 
1, 1929, the date of the merger with the 
Bank of North America & Trust Company,” 
said a statement issued by C. S. W. Packard. 
president, after the meeting, “have been at 
the rate of over 65 per cent per annum. The 
board feels the stockholders are entitled to 
share in the increased earnings and for that 
reason has declared this stock dividend, 
which has the advantage of retaining the 
cash resources and at the same time allows 
the stockholders to share in the benefits aris- 
ing from the growth and prosperity of the 
company.” 

The distribution to stockholders to which 





Member 
Philadelphia 
Clearing House 





PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 

President Packard referred was a_ special 
dividend of 2 per cent, payable in shares of 
capital stock. This was in addition to the 
regular quarterly cash dividend of 75 cents 
per share on the $10 par value of stock, 
paid on January 2, 1930. The special stock 
dividend represented 13,000 shares of capital 
stock of $10 par value, being part of the 
300,000 shares authorized but unissued. The 
dividend at prevailing approximate market 
value represented $1,625,000. 

The December 31, 1929 financial statement 
of the Pennsylvania Company shows total 
resources of $208,372,264 with deposits of 
$144,977,541; capital $6,500,000; surplus 
$27,500,000 and undivided profits of $3,354,- 
925. Personal trust funds under administra- 
tion aggregate $665,347,8S2S and corporate 
trusts $1,821,854,264. In addition to the main 
office in the Packard Building the company 
maintains branches at 517 Chestnut street, 
at 307 Chestnut street and in the Commercial 
Trust Building. 


Consolidation has been effected between 
the William Penn Title & Trust Company 
and the Plaza Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia. 
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DIRECTORS ELECTED AT REAL ESTATE 
TRUST COMPANY 

At a recent meeting of the board of the 
Real Estate Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
Henry R. Hallowell was elected to fill the 
vacancy on the board caused by the death 
of his father, the late J. Wallace Hallowell, 
and the following were elected additional 
members: J. Andrews Harris, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia National Bank; 
Edgar D. Hilleary, vice-president of the Read- 
ing Company; Thomas W. Synnott, presi- 
dent, First National Bank of Glassboro, N. J., 
and George Miller, president, F. A. North 
Company. 

An important development during the past 
year at the Real Estate Trust Company was 
the redemption of all outstanding preferred 
stock in accordance with the terms of issue 
as expressed on the face of the preferred 
stock certificates. This step was prompted 
by excellent earnings, justifying a special 
dividend of 2 per cent in addition to the 
regular dividend of 6 per cent. The sum 
of $130,000 has also been reserved out of 
net income to defray expenses for extensive 
alterations and new equipment in the com- 
pany’s quarters and building. The sum of 
$419,000 has been added to undivided profits 
and $500,000 transferred from that account 
to surplus, making the latter $2,000,000. 


EXTRA DIVIDEND BY NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 

Directors of the Northern Trust Company 
of Philadelphia have authorized an extra 
dividend of 8 per cent in addition to the 
last quarterly dividend of 6 per cent. Excel- 
lent earnings for the year provided substan- 
tial increase in undivided profits and trans- 
fer of $250,000 to surplus, making that ac- 
count $3,750,000, with capital of $500,000 
and undivided profits of $275,223. Resources 
of the company total $19,000,000 and trust 
funds $38,500,000. 


Chestnut at 15th Street — 


A modern bank—ever alert to the changing 
needs of a modern business age 


Resources over $50,000,000 


FRANKLIN TRUST 


COMPANY 
Philadel phia 





OFFICIAL CHANGES AT FEDERAL TITLE 
& TRUST OF BEAVER FALLS 
William F. Waxenfelter has been advanced 
from assistant secretary-treasurer of the Fed- 
eral Title & Trust Company of Beaver Falls, 
Pa., to secretary and treasurer. He succeeds 
W. W. Potts, who on January Ist assumed 
his new duties as trust officer of the First 
National Bank of Beaver Falls, who was 
associated with the Federal for twenty-seven 
years. Mr. Waxenfelter has been with the 
Federal for twenty years and is well quali- 
fied for his added responsibilities. Hal C. 
Dilworth has been appointed assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer. The Federal Title reports 
resources $2,410,000; deposits, $1,426,000. 





WILLIAM F.. WAXENFELTER 


Who has been elected Secretary and Treasurer of the Federal 
Title and Trust Company of Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 
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HANDSOME NEW BUILDING FOR BRANCH OFFICE OF 
INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


The artistic taste and attractive architec- 
tural design which characterize the new 
main office building and quarters of the In- 
tegrity Trust Company of Philadelphia at 
16th and Walnut streets, will also be car- 
ried out in the construction of the new build- 
ing and home of the branch office at Broad 
street and Columbia avenue. The plans by 
2aul P. Cret call for an eight-story bank and 
office building, preserving the best traditions 
of 18th Century classical architecture, from 
which sprang our own Colonial architecture, 
adapted to the needs of a modern structure. 
The completed building will be the largest 
office structure between the downtown busi- 
ness section and Erie avenue, with a frontage 
of 55 feet on Broad street and depth of 100 
feet on Columbia avenue. 


The work calls for demolition of the old 
Columbia Avenue Trust building and during 
construction the Columbia-Tenth office will 
conduct business in the former quarters of 
the Tenth National Bank, The Integrity 
will occupy the entire first two floors and 
basement with remaining floors for office ren- 
tals. The main banking room, entered from 
Broad street, extends through two stories 


New Eight-story Bank and Office Building in 

Course of Construction for the Columbia-Tenth 

Office of the Integrity Trust Company of 
Philadelphia 





with a spacious public space in the center. 
Near the entrance will be the officers’ space 
providing for direct contact with patrons, 
which is a particular feature of Integrity 
service. The title department and board 
room will be located on the second floor. The 
galleries on both sides of the main banking 
room provide accommodation for the title 
and accounting departments. Elevator serv- 
ice will provide for direct communication 
with all departments. The vault in the base- 
ment will have a capacity of over 4,000 boxes. 

The Integrity Trust Company has experi- 
enced remarkable growth during the past 
few years and especially under the baton of 
President Walter K. Hardt. On July 1, 1929, 
the Columbia Avenue Trust Company and 
the Tenth National Bank were merged with 
the company, the business being continued 
through the Columbia-Tenth office. Previ- 
ously on March ist, the West Philadelphia 
Title & Trust Company, with two offices in 
West Philadelphia was merged with the 
Integrity. In May, the new main office in 
the Integrity Building, at 16th and Walnut 
street, was opened. 

The official staff at the main office is com- 
posed of the following: John Stokes Adams, 
chairman of board; Augustus I. Wood, chair- 
man executive committee; Walter K. Hardt, 
president; Warren R. Humphreys, vice-presi- 
dent: Herbert L. Shaffer, vice-president; Ar- 
thur King Wood, vice-president; Harry F. 
Richards, vice-president; William G. Se- 
misch, vice-president and treasurer; James 
Somers Smith, Jr., secretary; C. Perey Will- 
cox, assistant secretary; Harold W. Hoge- 
land, assistant treasurer; Raymond M. Rau, 
assistant to vice-president. William H. Con- 
ger, Jr., is trust officer. The title depart- 
ment is in charge of William C. Byrnes, vice- 
president and title officer. The investment 
department is officered by Russell C. Neff 
and Robert MacNeill, vice-presidents, and 
Granville H. Davis, assistant treasurer. 

The past year has been one of excellent 
earnings and growth for the Integrity. At 
the close of the year the directors authorized 
a special dividend of 5 per cent in addition 
to the regular quarterly dividend of 10 per 
cent. 

The Integrity Trust Company reports at 
the close of last year total resources of $70,- 
862,000; deposits of $50,845,000; capital, 
$2,077,920: surplus, $11,500,000, and undivid- 
ed profits of $1,571,821. Trust funds amount 
to $34,096,000; corporate trusts, $37,264,000. 
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TRUST 


IDEALISM IN THE STATE AND THE 
INDIVIDUAL 
Chairman William P. Gest of the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company never disap- 
points his friends who have become accus- 
tomed to receiving from him at the begin- 
ning of each new year, some message that 
is both inspiring and original in thought. 
This is Mr. Gest’s greeting for 193 
“In 1682 William Penn founded the City of 
Brotherly Love, the Mansion of Freedom, 
the Home of Humanity, where men as breth- 
ren might ‘improve an innocent course of 
life on a yirgin Elysian shore.’ If after the 
lapse of eight generations we miss in the 
picture some colors of the dream, let us take 
courage from the words of Socrates: 
“*Glaucon, said he, ‘ if this ideal 
city of which we speak has not been, 
and indeed may never be, it is no 
matter, for he who has scen it will 
live after the manner of that city.’ 
“During the coming year may Idealism, 
though it prove faulty in the state, be per- 
sistently born anew in the individual.” 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF WILMING- 
TON TRUST COMPANY 

The Wilmington Trust Company of Wil- 
mington, Del., reports one of the most suc- 
cessful years in the history of the organiza- 
tion with earnings sustained at high level. 
The year end financial statement shows to- 
tal resources of $39,495,415 including cash, 
exchanges and due from Reserve banks of 
$4,385,921; U. S. Government bonds $1,505,- 
000; other bonds and stocks, $1,285,372; loans 
and discounts, $30,681,488. Deposits aggre- 
gate $24,248,322; capital is $4,000,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $10,664,448. Per- 
sonal trust funds under’ administration 
amount to $115,000,000. The official staff of 
the Wilmington Trust Company is composed 
of the following: Chairman of the Board, 
James P. Winchester; president, Henry P. 
Scott ; vice-presidents, Pierre S. duPont, S. D. 
Townsend, H. R. Craig, Tilghman Johnston, 
Caleb M. Sheward, Elwyn Evans; vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, Walter J. Laird; treas- 
urer, Herbert B. Mearns; assistant treasu- 
rers, W. K. Ayres, J. H. Davidson, V. C. Jef- 
feris, R. J. Davis, W. M. Davis; secretary, 
W. S. Townsend; assistant secretaries, J. E. 
Hairsine, A. T. Stewart, D. P. Ross, J. S. 
Bancroft. 


The Real Estate-Land Title & Trust Com- 
pany reports banking resources, $77,100,000 ; 
capital, $7,500,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $16,883,000; individual trust funds, 
$158,100,000; corporate trusts, $238,802,350. 
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Concentrating 


on Trust Problems 


Combined Resources 


Over $200,000,000 


CHICAGO TRUST 
COMPANY 


The National Bank of the 
RE PUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO : > 





NEW TITLE COMPANY IN PHILADELPHIA 

The Pennsylvania Title Insurance Com- 
pany, with an authorized capital of $1,000,- 
000, opened for business in Philadelphia, re- 
cently. It represents the association of the 
American Title Company, affiliated with the 
Central National Bank, the Central Trust & 
Savings Company, the Girard Avenue Title 





& Trust Company, the Kensington Trust 
Company, the Northeast Tacony Bank & 


Trust Company, the Richmond Trust Com- 
pany, the Southwark Title & Trust Company 
and the Wyoming Bank & Trust Company. 
The title plant of the Kensington Trust 
Company has been purchased by the new 
company. 





The Liberty State Bank & Trust Company 
and the Pennsylvania Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., have been merged 
under the name of The Pennsylvania Liberty 
Bank & Trust Company, with combined re- 
sources of $6,000,000. 

Morris E. .Leeds, president of Leeds & 
Northrup Company, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Germantown Trust Company 
of Philadelphia. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF DEPOSITS AND TOTAL TRUST 
FUNDS OF THE TRUST COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIA 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
: Profits, 

: Capital Oct. 4, 1929 
DAR GRS ooo) wei nein coctawkcd $1,000,000 $782,630 
Central Trust & Savings................. 1,000,000 2,003,404 
OPES bo) a ee 3,750,000 7,878,552 
Continenetal Equitable.................. 1,000,000 3,147,823 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co........... 6,700,000 26,359,162 
NIN HNIEID.. ...oscancessice bose 500,000 2,121,865 
SME CUD ID oss os ca cssciewsevans 3,000,000 7,869,976 
eee > ee 1,400,000 4,221,578 
SE ESE Cee eee remeee rane 4,000,000 17,724,382 
Industrial Trust, Title & Savings......... 700,000 3,436,582 
REE ROME. S so ophis's Sarr ah caneive sine 2,077,920 13,081,714 
ee eee 500,000 1,695,781 
Market St. Title & Trust................ 1,300,000 2,453,303 
Ninth Bank and Trust.................. 1,375,000 3,219,293 
North Philadelphia Trust................ 500,000 1,503,045 
Sy eee 500,000 4,042,752 
Northwestern Trust Co.................. 200,000 2,732,445 
Penna Co. for Insurances................ 6,500,000 30,315,445 
So dU eee 3,200,000 17,069,083 
Real Estate Land Title & Trust.......... 7,500,000 16,670,919 
> eee 3,131,200 2,754,609 
United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust............ 1,000,000 


1,233,523 





A GOOD IDEA FOR BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY PUBLICITY 


Bank and trust company publicity manag- 
ers, especially those associated with institu- 
tions conducting branch offices, are naturally 
alert to new ideas to cultivate neighborhood 
contacts. Here is a good idea which has been 
worked out with fine results by the Colonial 
Trust Company of Philadelphia: This com- 
pany operates seven branches in various sec- 
tions of Philadelphia, some of which were 
originally “neighborhood” banks. One of 
these branches is the Excelsior Office, sery- 
ing Central North Philadelphia. 

A keen-witted advertising expert suggested 
the plan of fostering the “Shop-Where-You- 
Live” idea in this community as a means of 
indirect and yet forceful approach to the 
good will of all business houses, professional 
people and others. Accordingly an exceed- 
ingly attractive looking booklet was compiled 
containing in alphabetical and classified or- 
der the addresses of all merchants and others 
doing business in this section. The booklet 
was distributed among residents and to all 
telephone subscribers within the area and 
timed to reach them just when the Christmas 
shopping spirit was at its height. We have 
it on the authority of the bank and of the 
McLain-Simpers organization which planned 
the campaign, that the reaction from both 
merchants and consumers has been much 
more favorable than anticipated and that the 
idea will be extended to all other branches. 


The cover of the booklet containing the 
directory is a gem of art. The design is 
one of closely-grouped city buildings, printed 
in five colors and gold, printed on imported 
box-cover stock. 


Surplus and 

Undivided Total Total 
Profits, Deposits, Deposits, Trust Funds Trust Funds 
Dec. 31, 1928 Oct.4,1929 Dec. 31,1928 Oct. 4, 1929 Dec. 31,1928 
$788,213 $4,600,225 $4,627,099 $1,855,773 $1,808,591 
1,860,799 11,258,548 12,822,625 10,019,424 9,491,945 
3,686,313 35,658,829 32,848,287 16,804,673 9,309,917 
2,542,405 17,008,971 18,647,100 16,978,878 15,783,812 
25,572,179 76,597,229 95,050,772 785,580,257 712,366,382 
2,036,207 16,959,943 11,008,135 6,697,024 5,617,729 
6,350,752 37,203,411 37,810,469 2,244,967 2,144,271 
2,812,423 21,582,279 24,840,817 40,034,517 38,057,579 
12,873,809 64,832,782 62,111,096 628,445,647 545,376,251 
2,359,261 13,048,460 11,763,948 9,941,789 9,647,235 
6,307,443 49,366,020 24,523,909 31,152,604 15,797,750 
1,057,773 14,039,829 14,992 436 694,155 750,306 
2,450,262 14,561,058 14,493,115 3,400,215 2,814,460 
2,320,094 26,117,242 17,766,423 10,153,935 9,394,065 
1,296,977 9,680,432 10,075,341 4,256,779 3,389,203 
3,831,593 14,116,694 15,009,536 36,330,534 33,506,194 
1,650,807 10,620,563 11,701,176 692,811 628,732 
18,016,481 139,906,034 94,984,670 646,299,034 483,671,719 
16,957,810 27,841,254 27,285,058 252,635,367 225,869,508 
16,124,829 49,048,070 56,456,820 155,791,575 140,656,037 
2,151,250 7,321,915 6,672,130 48,693,326 47,742,451 
1,233,543 7,581,654 7,465,259 5,585,229 


5,699,074 


PENNSYLVANIA BREVITIES 

The Oil City Trust Company of Oil City, 
Pa., has transferred $300,000 to surplus ac- 
count making total surplus of $3,000,000 and 
with capital of $300,000. 

In connection with the last quarterly divi- 
dent of 5 per cent the Provident Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia disbursed an_ extra 
dividend of 5 per cent. 

Merger of the Textile National Bank with 
the Industrial Trust Company of Philadel 
phia, has become effective with combined as- 
sets of over $25,000,000 and trust funds of 
over $12,000,000. 

C. T. Benscoter has been elected president 
of the Kane Bank & Trust Company of Kane, 
TPa., succeeding the late S. K. Foote. 

The Aldine Trust Company of Philadelphia 
has taken possession of new quarters in the 
twenty-story building recently completed at 
20th and Chestnut streets. 

A new high record for bank clearings wa 
established in Philadelphia for the year 1929 
with an aggregate of $31,837,000,000, an in- 
crease of $2,460,000,000 over the clearings 
of the previous year. 

D. T. Dennison has been elected president 
of the Brookville Title & Trust Company of 
Brookville, Pa., succeeding John FE. Geist. 
who was associated with the company since 
its organization in 1903. 

Howard M. Donovan and William T. Camp- 
bell have been elected directors of the Adel- 
phia Bank & Trust Company of Philadelphia. 

Philip S. Collins, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Curtis Publishing Company, has 
been elected a director of the Tradesmens 
National Bank & Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Boston 


Special Correspondence 

BUSINESS AND BANKING TRENDS IN 

NEW ENGLAND 

Although the closing months of 1929 regis- 
tered considerable recession in New England 
industrial activity as contrasted with the 
high levels which obtained during the second 
and third quarter, there is a confident feeling 
in business and financial circles that the cur- 
rent year will witness a slow but steady up- 
ward swing. Except for those who indulged 
their speculative tastes to excess, the recent 
stock market break is already being rele- 
gated to the category of history. The banks 
and trust companies are strongly entrenched 
as to credit resources and liquidity of assets. 
More than two-thirds of the expansion in 
brokers’ loans during the period from early 
June to November, has been eliminated with 
easier money rates offering stimulation to 
business and industry. 

The viewpoint which obtains here is well 
expressed by the First National Bank of 
Boston in its New England Letter as follows: 

“The inflation in the stock market was not 
accompanied by a general business inflation, 
but on the contrary the general trend of 
commodity prices has been downward for the 
past few years. As a consequence, there has 
been no incentive for piling up inventories. 
Although stocks of goods are burdensome 
in some lines they are not generally excessive, 
such as was the case following the post-war 
inflation. No major deflation then seems pos- 
sible. Most industries in an overexpanded po- 
sition have sharply reduced their production 
schedules, so that indications are that we 
will not experience any prolonged period of 
business recession, but rather one similar to 
that of 1924 when recovery took place within 
a comparatively short period. Our banking 
system is in a strong position, as is shown by 
comparatively low interest rates both before 
and following the stock market panic. Ample 
funds are now available on reasonable terms 
for all constructive purposes. 

“In view of the generally favorable position 
of the basie factors in industry, trade and 
finance, and with probabilities that general 
purchasing power will be fairly well sus- 
tained, indications are that the business re- 
cession now under way will not be of major 
proportions, but will likely run its course by 
the first quarter and an upturn should be in 
evidence by spring.” 

Frank G.-Webster, senior partner of Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., died recently at the age of 89. 


Capital 
$3,000,000 


$3,500,000 


Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 
and New England 
banking and fidu- 
ciary matters with 
promptness and ef- 
ficiency is to be 
found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN Forsgs, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Member Federal Reserve System 


DEBENTURES OF SHAWMUT BANK 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


Among the debentures of well-managed in- 
vestment trusts the issues of the 
Bank Investment Trust of Boston, affiliated 
With the National Shawmut Bank, are at- 
tracting attention because of their yield and 
promise of enhanced value. The senior de- 
bentures at current market price provide an 
attractive interest return with bonds selling 
at practically the same cost as to original 
subscribers, notwithstanding the larger 
amount of assets and increased earning pow- 
er behind these securities. In a recent state- 
ment issued by President Walter S. Bucklin 
the assets of the trust had a total market 
value of $8,145,000 on Nov. 30, which rep- 
resents an increase of $2,145,000 over the 
assets of the trust when it was organized. 
It is worthy of note that $2,233,000 of total 
assets are in liquid form of cash in bank and 
on call, and that investments include $1,609,- 
000 of common stocks purchased after the 
break in the stock market. In the matter of 
earnings the trust has acquitted itself most 
satisfactorily. 

The National Shawmut Bank of Boston 
has adopted the plan of group insurance for 
its more than 1,000 employees. 


Shawmut 
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MERGER OF THE FIRST NATIONAL CORPORATION OF BOSTON 
AND OLD COLONY CORPORATION 


Following closely upon the consummation 
of the plan uniting the First National Bank 
of Boston with the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, the announcement was forthcoming of 
the merger of the affiliated investment or- 
ganizations of these respective institutions, 
namely the First National Corporation of 
Boston and the Old Colony Corporation, into 
the First National Old Colony Corporation. 
While national and international in the scope 
of operations and facilities for advanced in- 
vestment banking service, the First National 
Old Colony Corporation represents a most 
important factor in New England’s business 
and economic development. Through its 
great network of offices, personal representa- 
tives, correspondents, private wires and ac- 
cess to original sources, this corporation is 
bound to exert a very powerful influence in 
stimulating activities in New England, both 
as to financing and developing national as 
well as international contacts. 


The First National Old Colony Corpora- 
tion maintains a great network of offices in 
metropolitan and suburban Boston, through- 
out New England, in the major financial cen- 
ters of the United States and in foreign coun- 
tries. In the eastern, southern and middle 
western states there are offices in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Wash- 
ington, Rochester, Atlanta, Hartford, Spring- 
field, Worcester, Rutland and Portland. There 
are not less than eighteen offices in Boston; 
twenty correspondent investment depart- 
ments in metropolitan and suburban banks 
outside of Boston, besides six offices in New 
England. In addition to its own represen- 
tatives in Europe and South American, the 
First National Old Colony Corporation has 
through its affiliated institution, the First 
National Bank of Boston, resident represen- 
tation in London, Paris, Berlin, Buenos Ayres 
and Havana, and 22,000 correspondent banks 
throughout the world. 


The facilities include one of the most com- 
plete and fastest private wire systems in 
the country with multi-wire interconnections 
keeping in constant touch with all important 
financial markets. Another feature is the 
systematic investment plan which offers sev- 
eral methods for capital accumulation. These 
plans build investment funds from excess in- 
come and have had a wide appeal to inves- 
tors the world over. The principal amount 
handled by this department is now more than 


$23,000,000. These systematic investment 
plans are identical with those existing un- 
der separate organizations. 

The directorate of the new corporation is 
composed of Francis R. Hart, vice-chairman 
of the board of Old Colony Trust Company ; 
Edwin R. Marshall and Allan M. Pope, execu- 
tive vice-presidents; Philip Stockton, presi- 
dent and also president of the First National 
Bank of Boston and Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany; Bernard W. Trafford, chairman of the 
board and vice-chairman of the board of the 
First National Bank of Boston; and Daniel 
G. Wing, chairman of the board of the First 
National Bank of Boston. Mr. Marshall will 
be located in Boston, as will be the following 
vice-presidents: James Coggeshall, Jr., F. 
Winchester Denio, John W. Edmunds, Wil- 
liam Edmunds, William H. Potter, Jr., and 
Herbert T. C. Wilson. Mr. Pope will be lo- 
cated in New York, as will be the following 
vice-presidents: Eugene I. Cowell, Nevil 
Ford, R. Parker Kuhn, C. T. W. Tigh and 
Arthur C. Turner. 

The December 5ist statements of the First 
National Bank and the Old Colony Trust 
Company shows combined capital assets of 
$115,329,000 ; deposits, $539,584,895, and com- 
bined trusts of $309,325,000, exclusive of cor- 
porate trust assets. The First National has 
capital of $48,500,000 and surplus and profits 
of $36,632,214. The Old Colony Trust has 
capital of $5,000,000; surplus, guaranty fund 
and profits of $5,145,098. The First National 
Old Colony Corporation has capital, surplus 
and profits of $25,052,234. 


GAINS REPORTED BY STATE STREET 
TRUST COMPANY OF BOSTON 

A year of exceptional growth and gratify- 
ing earnings find reflection in the financial 
statement of the State Street Trust Com- 
pany of Boston as of January 2, 1930. Bank- 
ing resources total $71,765,000; deposits, $62,- 
036,670; capital, $38,000,000; surplus fund, 
$3,500,000 and undivided profits, $750,943, 
the latter item representing increase of 
$350,000. Assets of the trust department 
total $89,883,560, showing increase of $24,- 
531,000 during the past year and as compared 
in addition to the last regular quarterly dis- 
tribution of the same amount. 


The State Street Trust Company of Bos- 
ton declared an extra dividend of $3 a share, 
with $47,509,000 at the close of 1928. Sav- 
ings department assets are of $4,010,989. 
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Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


ALVIN J. DANIELS 
FREDERICK M. HEDDEN 
es H. SIBLEY 


JOHN E. WHITE President 
SAMUEL D. SPURR Vice-President 
CHARLES A. BARTON. Vice-Pres. and Tr. Officer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER Vice-President 

“ Vice-President 
ARTHUR C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 


Deposits, over $34,000,000 


Secretary 

Asst. Treasurer 
Asst. Treasurer 
Auditor 


Trust Funds, over $20,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $5,000,000 
WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY TO MERGE WITH FIRST 
NATIONAL OF BOSTON 


A special meeting of shareholders of the 
American Trust Company of Boston has been 
called to vote on consolidation of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company with the First National 
Bank of that city. The First National will 
issue 50,000 shares of its stock for the 15,000 
shares of American Trust Company stock. 
Stocks of the First National Old Colony Cor- 
poration and the Old Colony Trust Company 
are now held for the pro-rata benefit of the 
present shareholders of First National Bank. 
No such benefit will attach to the 50,000 
shares of First National Bank to be ex- 
changed for American Trust Company assets 
at date of issue. In order that stock of the 
First National Bank issued to American 
Trust shareholders shall carry the same bene- 
fits as other First National stock it is planned 
to segregate $800,000 of assets of American 
Trust Company prior to effective date of con- 
solidation to acquire such beneficial interest. 

A special meeting of shareholders of the 
First National Bank has also been called to 
vote on proposal to consolidate the American 
Trust Company with First National. Capital 
of the First National will be increased to 
$44,500,000 to allow the issuance of 50,000 
shares of $20 par stock for assets of Ameri- 
can Trust.Company following approval of the 
merger plan by stockholders of the American 
Trust Company. With the inclusion of the 
American Trust Company in the greater First 
National Bank the latter will have deposits 
of $549,551,469 based on the October 4th 
statement of the First National Bank, Old 
Colony Trust and American Trust. Com- 
bined resources of the three institutions ag- 
gregate $729,219,039. 

The American Trust Company began busi- 
ness in 1881 and since 1907 has been under 
the presidency of Russell G. Fessenden. The 


Company has been especially successful in 
conducting trust and transfer departments 
with many corporations employing the com- 
pany as transfer agent and registrar. The 
December 28th financial statement showed 
banking resources of $30,601,000; trust de- 
partment assets $6,560,000, and savings de- 
partment assets of $1,003,000. Capital is 
$1,500,000; surplus $2,000,000 and undivided 
profits $917,454. 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL OPENS TREMONT 
STREET BRANCH 


A further extension of facilities is provided 
by the Atlantic National Bank of Boston in 
the recent opening of a new branch office at 
144 Tremont street, between West street and 
Temple place, which is in the center of the 
shopping district. The personnel and equip- 
ment of this office has been particularly ar- 
ranged to meet the requirements of women 
and shoppers with special rooms set aside for 
women patrons. Emphasis will be placed 
upon personal service and all the facilities 
provided at the main office will also be avail- 
able at the new branch, including savings, 
commercial banking, trust, foreign and safe 
deposit vault accommodations. Roger F. 
Nichols is manager of the new office. 

Samuel R. Haines has been elected vice- 
president of the Atlantic National Bank. He 
is a member of the board of directors and 
was at one time associated with the wool 
firm of Haines, Bloomfield & Kincaid. 


William FE. Russell, formerly assistant 
trust officer of the Northwestern Trust Com- 
pany of St. Paul, Minn., has been appointed 
an assistant vice-president of the Webster 
& Atlas National Bank of Boston. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
. Profits. 

Capital 
American Trust Co $1,500,000 $2,867,255.75 
Beacon Trust Co 3,000,000 3,172,197.50 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co.. 1,000,000 4,631,836.24 
Charleston Trust Co 2 72,014.91 
Columbia Trust Co 163,004.41 
Commerce and Trust Co 408,623.85 
SEE cos iclg chen va sda 307,717.60 
Exchange Trust Co 1,680,419.65 
Fiduciary Trust Co 89,676.41 
Harris Forbes Trust Co 11,189.35 
Jamaica Plain Trust Co 96,261.21 
Kidder Peabody Trust Co 255,543.47 
Lee Higginson Trust Co........... 671,115.25 
New England Trust Co............ 1;200, 3,892,225.43 
Old Colony Trust Co..............15,000,000 19,773,885.7 
State Street Trust Co............. 3,000,000  4,316,322.79 
United States Trust Co............ 2,500,000 





SUMMARY OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACTS 

The trust department of the Old Colony 
Trust Company, now affiliated with the First 
National Bank of Boston, has issued in pam- 
phlet form a summary of the Federal Rev- 
enue Acts from 4918 to 1929 inclusive. The 
chart which is shown provides a convenient 
and compact survey of the effect of the 
various acts and the changes made from 
year to year, particularly as to exemptions, 
normal taxes, change in rates and provisions 
as to capital gains and claims for 
refunds and other information of value to 
individuals, lawyers, accountants and fidu- 
ciaries. The pamphlet also shows the changes 
in surtax rates since 1913 enactment. 


losses, 


A four-for-one split in the stock of the 
Union Trust Company of Springfield, Mass., 
reducing the par value from $100 to $25 and 
giving each stockholder four shares for each 
one held, has been recommended by the board 
of directors. 

Kidder, Peabody & Company of Boston an- 
nounce removal of their Back Bay Office to 
69 Newbury street. 

Directors of the National Shawmut Bank 
promoted Joseph E. O'Connell and John I. 
Dyer from assistant vice-presidents to vice- 
presidents and Robert M. Tappan, former 
assistant to the president to vice-president. 

Fred A. Howland has been added to the 
board of the Atlantic National Bank. 

William F. Whiting has been elected a 
director of the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton. He is the president of the Whiting Pa- 
per Company of Holyoke, Mass., and was 
secretary of commerce under President Cool- 
idge during the latter part of his régime. 

An initial quarterly dividend of 1 per cent 
has been declared by the Day Trust Company 
of Boston, which reports capital of $2,500.- 
000; surplus and undivided profits of $507,000 
and trust assets, $1,720,000. 


$2,772,725.97 $24,190,054.77 $32,431,762.67 
3,265,684.83 
4,311,448.76 
33,619.56 
141,603.25 
375,530.06 


1,527,808.79 
50,000.00 


87,145.12 
151,422.04 
582,646.97 

2,864,877.23 

17,479,120.67 169,758,590.06 170,757,858.85 204,341,224.81 190,101,131.61 
3,900,930.95 


3,587,228.69  3,519,430.54 16,722,898.59 13,658,508.51 7,987,135.74 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 
Oct. 4, 1929 Dec. 31, 1928 


Assets, . 
Trust Dept. 
Oct. 4, 1929 
$6,560,228.03 
27,934,135.10 9,343,800.77 
18,376,978.04 185,228,664.26 
1,040,263.29 
1,059 427.97 
5,802,905.33 


Assets, 
Trust Dept. 
Dec. 31, 1928 
$4,610,396.93 


Deposits, 
et. 4, 1929 


Deposits, 
Dec. 31, 1928 


24,259,263.78 
19,607,575.33 
1,066,149.35 
947,359.12 
4,959,454.40 
1,060,862.71 
5,507,967.29 
259,000.00 
2,190,190.92 
1,606,330.19 
3,771,051.76 
10,984,614.17 
30,705,497.00 


859,932.63 
1,720,655.71 
1,475,609.53 

501,217.51 

752,225.23 


1,777,946.73 103,919.49 


4,337,960.06 6,591,015.41 3,575,572.16 
12,041,132.06 15,114,943.19 — 2,443,319.09 
25,575,943.69 116,034,866.39 106,048,943.96 


66,769,788.13 6,582,805.42 43,296,473.02 61,652,168.00 


7,114,057.74 
ROBERT WINSOR 
Robert Winsor, senior member of the in- 
vestment house of Kidder, Peabody & Com- 
pany of Boston and one of the leading figures 
in the financial community of New England, 
died recently of heart while on a 
visit in New York City. Mr, Winsor entered 
the Kidder, Peabody firm immediately after 
graduating from Harvard in 1880 and his en- 
tire banking career was with that organiza- 
tion. He was born in Salem, Mass., in 1858. 
His connections with corporations, included 
directorship in the Kidder, Peabody Trust 
Company. 


disease 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE REPORTS 
ON BOND AND MORTGAGE LOANS 


Reports from the finance committee of the 
Joohn Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston indicate $65,745,250 new in- 
vestments placed during the year ending 
December 31, 1929. Approximately $41,000,- 
000 of this was in loans on city and farm 
mortgages, the loans on city properties to- 
taling $26,188,761 and the loans on farms 
$14,905,988. It is interesting to note that 
the loans on city properties were placed to 
yield an average of 5.78 per cent, on farms 
5.88 per cent, the average for all mortgage 
loans being 5.64 per cent. 

An interesting item is that the average 
mortgage loans for December were placed 
to yield 5.84 per cent, considerably higher 
than the average for the year. These mort- 
gage loans were placed on 2357 farms; and 
on 2,007 city properties, including 1628 dwell- 
ing houses and 348 apartment buildings, hous- 
ing in all 6,698 families. Balance of the 
1929 investments were in railroad securities, 
public utilities, municipal and miscellane- 
ous bonds, itemized as follows: railroad se- 
curities, $5,182,500; public utilities, $10,142,- 
000; municipal bonds, $7,791,000; miscellane- 
ous bonds, $1,535,000, 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence 


CHICAGO ESTABLISHES NEW RECORDS 
AS FINANCIAL CENTER 


New York will have to look to its laurels 
if Chicago maintains its giant strides in 
matters of financing, trading and banking. 
The total of Chicago’s financing during the 
first eleven months of 1929, embracing stock, 
bond and investment trust issues originated 
or underwritten by local investment houses. 
aggregated for the first time over one billion 
of dollars with actual total of $1,115,000,000, 
or representing over 14 per cent of total bond 
financing of the country. Investment trust 
financing contributed the largest total of 
$376,.605.000, On the Chicago Stock Exchange 
the volume of trading amounted to over 80.- 
000,000 shares and was equal to the total of 
all of the trading in stocks during the five 
previous years. This total of SO million 
shares looks imposing alongside the 7,367,000 
shares traded only ten years ago and is evi- 
dence of the new spirit which animates the 
Chicago Stock Exchange. In matters of in- 
dustrial production, holiday trading, bank 
clearings and sales reported by leading mail 
order there seems to be no doubt 
that Chicago has quickly rid itself of any 
doubts arising from the stock market col- 
lapse and is going ahead in high speed to es- 
tablish new records during 1930. 

More than $104,000,000 will be spent for 
public improvements in Chicago during the 
current year, according to estimates fur- 
nished by the Chicago Association of Com- 
merece which, by the way, has just celebrated 
its 25th anniversary and looks back to a fine 
record of constructive as well as civic ac- 
tivity. Compilation of the year-end financial 
statements of Chicago’s banks, both national 
and state, reveals the strength and liquidity 
of the local banking situation. Between Oc- 
tober 4 and the close of the year, during 


houses, 


Copyright, S. W. Strauss ‘& Co. 


which the greatest stock debacle in American 
financial history occurred, the Chicago banks 
reported a reduction of only $94,689,000 in 
loans and discounts, with an aggregate of 
$2,106,000,000 and with a decline of only 
$9,221,000 in deposits between the two ealls, 
leaving total deposits of $2,837.000,000, Cash 
position was improved $120,638,000 to total 
of $712,831,000 and $42,000,000 above previous 
year’s figures. In broader outline the Chi- 
cago banking position reveals a remarkable 
expansion, Aggregate banking resources of 
local banks and trust companies approximate 
three and a half billion dollars, representing 
a gain of more than 665 per cent since the 
year 1900. Chicago has 231 unit banks as 
against 146 incorporated banks operating in 
New York. Notwithstanding numerous mer- 
gers of the year, Chicago still has more banks 
than two years ago. 


GROUP BANKING INVADES CHICAGO 
Chicago as one of the main entrenchments 
of the unit or independent banking system 
as opposed to branch banking, is finally to 
capitulate to the group banking movement. 


Announcement has been made by George 
Woodruff, chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, of the forma- 
tion of the National Republic Bancorporation 
which begins operations with authorized capi- 
tal of $20,000,000 and affiliation’ of fifteen 
banks and investment companies, most of 
which are located within the Chicago and 
suburban area. The corporation will own at 
least 51 per cent of the stock of affiliated 
banking institutions which will continue un- 
der same management as units, At a recent 
meeting of stockholders the capital of the 
National Bank of the Republic authorized in- 
crease in capital from $10,000,000 to $10,- 
500,000. 


The Northwestern Trust & Savings Bank 
and the Home Bank & Trust Company of 
Chicago are being merged. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT OF FIRST NA- 
TIONAL OF CHICAGO AND AFFIL- 
IATED FIRST UNION TRUST 

One of the most prosperous and active 
years in the sixty-six years that the First 
National Bank of Chicago has been in op- 
eration, was reviewed in the annual report 
presented by Chairman F. O. Wetmore. The 
past year was marked by the consolidation 
of the business of the Union Trust Company 
with that of the First National Group and 
it is noteworthy that the advantages of this 
merger have been demonstrated in a very 
marked way by the patronage and satisfac- 
tion of former customers of the Union Trust 
Company. The personnel and services of 
the merging institutions have been perfectly 
blended and results are indicated in efficient 
operation of larger volumes of business as 
well as in earning capacity. 

In presenting comparisons and results as 
to earnings and other items the 1928 figures 
include those of the Union Trust Company 
as of December 31, 1928. Combined earnings 
of the First National and of the First Union 
Trust & Savings Bank for the past year 
amounted to $8,240,000 as compared with 
$7,981,000 for the previous year. Of this to- 
tal the First National yielded earnings of 
$5,940,000 and the First Union Trust $2,300,- 
000. Combined resources of the First Na- 
tional and the trust company amounted at 
the close of the year to §$606,957,000; de- 
posits of the First National, $365,678,000 ; 
deposits of First Union Trust, $116,904,000 ; 
savings deposits $78,104,000; earnings of both 
banks on average capital employed 11.9 per 
cent as compared with 12.4 per cent the 
previous year; cash dividends paid during 
year, $4,955,000, and added to undivided prof- 
its, $3,285,000. 

Attention was directed by Chairman Wet- 
more to operations of the First-Chicago Cor- 
poration, the investment affiliate, the owner- 
ship of which, like that of the First Union 
Trust, rests with First National stockholders. 
From proceeds of a new issue of capital stock 
there was made available $5,000,000 for the 
capital of the First-Chicago Corporation. 
The annual report also covered activities of 
the affiliated First-Trust Joint Stock Land 
Bank: of Chicago. The stock of the First 
National Bank is held by 726 women, 1708 
men, 112 firms and corporations and 232 
trusteeships and estates, 

Charles S. Pearce, president of the Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Company, was elected 
a director of the First National Bank. 
William K. Harrison was elected assistant 


vice-president, having formerly held the 
same position in the First Union Trust 
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& Savings Bank. Charles Z. Meyer was 
elected assistant cashier and Homer J. Liv- 
ingston, assistant attorney. At the First 
Union Trust & Savings, Oliver A. Bestel was 
promoted from assistant vice-president to 
vice-president. R. W. Foley was elected per- 
sonal trust officer; C. Edgar Johnson and 
Clarence E. Cross were made assistant cash- 
iers. Emerson R. Lewis and Henry H. Ben- 
jamin, formerly assistant secretaries, were 
made personal trust officers. Coll Gillies 
was made corporate trust counsel and For- 
rest Williams, personal trust counsel. Homer 
J. Livingston was elected assistant attorney. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE FOREMAN. 
STATE ORGANIZATION 

Following the recent consolidation of the 
State Bank of Chicago with the Foreman 
banks creating the Foreman-State National 
Bank and the Foreman-State Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, comes announcement of the 
merging of the investment organizations of 
the respective banks into the Foreman-State 
Corporation. The new corporation begins 
operations with extensive interests and con- 
nections throughout the Middle West and 
Kast. New York offices have been opened 
on the 27th floor of the National City Com- 
pany Building under the direction of Bou- 
dinot Atterbury as resident vice-president. 

The launching of the investment corpora- 
tion comes closely upon the opening of the 
new building constructed for the Foreman 
Banks at 83 North La Salle street which 
has the disfinction of being the largest sky- 
seraper in Chicago devoted to banking activi- 
ties. 

The report for 1929 of the Foreman-State 
National Bank and Foreman-State Trust & 
Savings Bank, which includes the earnings 
of the Foreman National Bank, the Foreman 
Trust & Savings Bank and the State Bank 
of Chicago prior to the consolidation, after 
providing for taxes and reserves, shows net 
earnings of $3,542,184. This is equal to 
33.74 per cent on the capital stock of the 
consolidated banks and 11.24 per cent on the 
average invested capital which includes capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits of the 
consolidated banks. 

The stock of the Foreman-State Corpora- 
tion is held in trust by the bank for stock- 
holders of the bank. The vice-presidents of 
the securities affiliate are Robert B. Whiting, 
Edwin M. Stark, Harold E. Wood, Boudinot 
Atterbury, John W. Ogden, D. T. Richardson, 
and Joseph F. Notheis. John J. Burns is 
second vice-president, Gordon W. Blair, sec- 
retary-treasurer; and Lambert J. Mullins, 


assistant treasurer. 
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RECORD EARNINGS BY THE CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS BANK & 
TRUST CO. 


Net earnings of the Continental Illinois 
Bank & Trust Company of Chicago, for the 
calendar year 1929 were reported by Arthur 
Reynolds, chairman of the board, to be con- 
siderably in excess of the combined 1928 
earnings of the two banks which were con- 
solidated in March, 1929, giving Chicago a 
billion dollar bank. After setting aside 
$5,500,000 for taxes and providing amply for 
losses, actual and anticipated, net earnings 
for 1929 were $20,443,167.83, compared with 
$16,527,845.50 for both banks in 1928. These 
earnings are equivalent to 27.38 per cent on 
the capital stock of the bank, or 12.5 per cent 
on the total invested capital. Dividends in 
1929 amounted to $12,000,000, leaving $8,443,- 
167.83 to be added to the undivided profits 
account. Included in the bank’s statement 
of earnings are profits of the Continental 
Illinois Company, the bank’s affiliated in- 
vestment organization. 

“The earnings of the company,” Mr. Rey- 
nolds stated, “exceeded earlier estimates. 


Big 


ARTHUR REYNOLDS 


Chairman of the Board of the Continental Illinois Bank 
and Trust Company and President of the Continental 
Chicago Corporation 


One of the developments in connection with 
the company was the acquisition by it of an 
interest in the Continental Chicago Corpora- 
tion. Through their ownership of the Con- 
tinental Illinois Company, the stockholders 
of the bank have this interest in the opera- 
tions of the corporation, and I believe that 
this ownership of stock will be a means of 
further augmenting the profits accruing to 
stockholders of the bank.” 

The Continental Illinois Company has just 
sent an official representative to Europe, who 
will have headquarters in London, and in 
February an office of the Company will be 
opened in San Francisco. 

Commenting on the trend of the bank’s 
loans and deposits, Mr. Reynolds stated that 
during the first week of the stock market 
crisis, collateral loans naturally increased, 
but afterwards loans to brokers were sub- 
stantially reduced and the trend of the bank’s 
loans, both secured and unsecured, has been 
downward. The bank’s deposits increased 


JAMES R. LEAVELL 


Who has been elected Assistant to the Chairman of the 

Board of the Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Com- 

pany, and is also Vice-president tof the Continental 
Chicago Corporation 
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immediately after the first break in stock 
prices, then worked somewhat lower, keeping 
in line with changes in the deposits of all 
banks that report weekly to the Reserve au- 
thorities, 

The December 31, 1929 financial statement 
of the Continental Tlinois Bank & Trust 
Company shows aggregate resources of 
$1.176.608,198 ; deposits $878,792,000 and = in- 
vested capital of $168,012,000. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Continental Illinois Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago, Sewell L. Avery, presi- 
dent U. S. Gypsum Company, and D. A. 
Crawford, president The Pullman Company 
were elected to the directorate of the bank. 
James R. Leavell, executive vice-president of 
the Continental [linois Company. was elected 


assistant to the chairman of the board of 
the Continental Tllinois Bank and assistant 
to the chairman of the company, two new 


offices created at meetings of the boards of 
directors of the two institutions. He will 
continue as vice-president of the Continental 
Chicago Corporation. 

Mr. Leavell came to Chicago in 1920 as a 
vice-president of the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank. After that bank was 
consolidated with its affiliated state bank 
and the name was changed to Continentai 
National Bank & Trust Company of Chicago. 
he was elected executive vice-president of 
the Continental National Company, the af- 
filiated investment organization. He retained 
that tithe when in March, 1929, the company 
Was united with the bond department of the 


Iinois Merchants Trust Company as the 
Continental Illinois Company. 
The following additional changes were 


made in the official roster of the Continental 
Illinois Bank: Carl A. Birdsall was promoted 
from a second yvice-presidency to vice-presi- 


dent. Jos. T. Leimert, Norman B. Shaffer. 
Rudolph Vogel and Harold Shockey were 


promoted from the office of assistant to vice- 
president to that of vice-president. 
Lee B. Doty and J. S. Macferran, assistant 
cashiers, were elected second vice-presidents. 
Monroe Cockrell and H. P. O’Connell 
added to the official list, the 
second vice-president and the 
assistant cashier. 

The work of the real estate division of 
the Continental Illinois Company has_ been 
transferred to the trust department of the 
bank and Charles H. Binney, manager, was 
elected second vice-president of the bank in 
charge of real estate. J. B. Hall was made 
an assistant secretary and will Mr. 
Binney. R. M. Kimball, assistant secretary, 


second 


were 
former as a 
latter as an 


assist 
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was elected a second vice-president, in charge 
of trust department personnel and operations, 


and C. E. Ronning, assistant secretary, was 
elected secretary of the trust department. 
A. M. Bruch has been made an. assistant 


manager in the savings department. 

The board of directors of the Continental 
Illinois Company elevated four officers and 
added one new name to the official roster. 
George F. Hardie was promoted from the 
position of secretary and treasurer to that 


of vice-president, John W. Denison from 
manager of the municipal bond division to 
au second vice-president, Frank L. King 


from comptroller to secretary and treasurer 
and John J. Brugman, assistant treasurer, 
Was made assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer. J. G. Couffer was elected assist- 
ant manager of the municipal bond division 
and Lloyd Sturtz was made auditor. 


ee 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE NORTH- 
ERN TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
The Northern Trust Company of Chicago 

reports very satisfactory earnings for the 

past At the close of 1929 the banking 
resources amounted to $69,394,929, including 
cash and due from banks of $14,868,929. De- 
posits total $56,466,847 + capital stock $2,000,- 

000; surplus $3,000,000 and undivided profits 

$4,003,735. 


year. 


President Solomon <A. Smith announces 
that within the next three months the addi- 


tions and alterations to the bank’s building 
will be completed, affording greater conveni- 
ence and comfort for customers and latest 
equipment to emphasize the policy of the or- 
ganization for energetic and efficient service. 
The annual report shows a very marked in- 
crease in the volume of personal trusts under 
administration. 


HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 

Total resources of $105,652,213 are shown 
in the December 31, 1929 statement of the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago. 
Deposits total $89,968,541 as compared with 
$30,598,000 ten years ago and $6,442,000) in 
1909. Resources include $56,596,000) loans 
and discounts; $27,129,000 Government and 
other securities, and $20,842,000 cash on hand, 
due from Federal Reserve and from banks. 
Capital is $6,000,000 ; surplus, $5,000,000, and 
undivided profits $2,012,052. 

The Harris Trust & Savings Bank  in- 
creased its capital from $4,000,000 to $6,000,- 
000 during 1929. Half of this was accom- 
plished by transferring $1,000,000 from un- 
divided profits to capital and the declara- 
tion of a 25 per cent stock dividend. 
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NEW EXECUTIVE ALIGNMENT AT THE CENTRAL TRUST 
COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


As the culmination of one of the most 
active and important years in the history 
of the Central Trust Company of Illinois in 
Chicago a number of executive changes were 
announced, the chief object of which is to 
centralize executive responsibility for all the 
banking and investment departments under 
one office. Philip R. Clark, who 
cently elected president of the investment 
subsidiary, the Central-I]linois ‘Securities 
Corporation, has also been elected president 
of the Central Trust Company of Illinois. He 
succeeds Joseph E. Otis, who was advanced 
from president to chairman of the board 
where he will continue his activities with 
greater responsibilities inasmuch as Mr. Otis 
will now handle policies rather than detail. 
Announcement is made that General 
Charles G. Dawes, now United States Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James in 
has relinquished his 


was re- 


also 


London, 
chairman of 
the board to become honorary chairman in 
Which capacity General Dawes will continue 
his interest in the affairs of the organiza- 
tion which he founded and headed for many 
Eugene V. R. Thayer remains as 
chairman of the executive Committee of the 


office as 


years, 





PHILIP R. CLARK 


Who has been elected President of the Central _Trust 
Company of Illinois and also President of the Central 
Illinois Securities Corporation and Central Illinois Company 


board of the Central Trust Co. of Illinois. 

In addition to his office as president of 
the trust company Mr. Clark will also serve 
as president of the Central-Illinois Company 
and of the Central-Illinois Securities Com- 
pany. He was formerly head of the Federal 
Securities Corporation which attained to the 
position of eighth largest among America’s 
leading investment banking houses. The Fed- 
eral Securities Corporation was absorbed 
last year by the Central-Illinois Company 
which has become nationwide in its opera- 
tions. During the past year the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois also moved to its 
spacious new quarters in the former quar- 
ters of the Continental and Commercial 
banks, following upon absorption of the busi- 
ness of the Bank of America with resources 
of $39,000,000. 

Earnings of the Central Trust Company 
of Illinois and its subsidiary, the Central- 
Illinois Company, for 1929, were $3,219,000 
after all deductions and equal to 27.9 per 
cent on combined average capital of the two 
companies and 13.1 per cent on average in- 
vested capital. 

Joseph HH. Briggs, vice-president of the 





JAMES B. OTIS 


Who has been elected Chairman of the Board of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois 
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Standard Gas & Electric Company and vice- 
president of H. M. Byllesby & Company, has 
been elected a director of the Central Trust 


Company. 
At the annual directors’ meeting of the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, all offi- 


cers were re-elected and the following pro- 
motions made: Stuart H. Otis, assistant vice- 
president, to vice-president; Walter R. Wer- 
ner, assistant cashier, to assistant vice-presi- 
dent; Hiland B. Noyes, auditor, now comp- 
troller; George M. Maher, assistant auditor, 
now assistant comptroller; W. L. Burgess, 
assistant trust officer, to assistant vice-presi- 
dent: W. K. Otis, trust officer, 


to assistant 





EUGENE V. R. THAYER 


Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois 
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The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 


BAYONNE, N. J. 


COLLECTIONS—Daily Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 


JERSEY CITY (Including Greenville) 
COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 
Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 


HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 


Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 


LL 
SL 





vice-president; G. R. Helffrich, assistant 
trust officer, to corporate trust officer; Har- 
old J. Clark, assistant trust officer, to per- 
sonal trust officer; G. Wittmeyer, Jr., 
sistant trust officer, to personal trust officer. 

Newly elected officers are: W. A. Sills, as- 
sistant vice-president; KE. S. Sackrison, 
sistant cashier; O. C. Barton, J. S. Crossley, 
R. E. Hanley, C. A. Treadwell, assistant trust 
officers. 

At the directors’ meeting of the Central- 
Illinois Company, Charles H. Ireland, man- 
ger of the municipal department, was elected 
vice-president. 


as: 


as- 


Fred A. 
Northern 


Cuseaden, 
Trust 


vice-president of the 
Company, has been elected 
president of the Bankers Club of Chicago. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce, 
which has been foremost in fostering business 
and civic developments in that city, recently 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. 

The Uptown State Bank of Chicago has 
been organized to take over the business of 
the Fidelity Trust & Savings Bank. Capital 
is $350,000, surplus and undivided profits 
$150,000, 

William S. Bosworth, manager of service 
extension department of Peoples Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago, Ill., has been elected 


assistant secretary of Chicago Board of 
Trade, 
The management of the First National 


Bank of Chicago mourns the recent death of 
James P. MeManus, formerly a vice-president 
and associated with the bank for thirty-six 
years, who passed away at Fort Dodge, Ia. 

Frank R. Elliott, vice-president, Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, was recently 
elected to the board of the Continental Casu- 
alty Company. 

Illinois has 1,219 banks and trust com- 
panies averaging assets of $750,000 or less, 
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COMPARISON OF DEPOSITS OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES FROM 
DECEMBER 31, 1928 TO DECEMBER 31 1929 


Capital 
RRR TG OE gd aos ook bo oc hob 5.6 ome cckdaw ews $500,000 
gt ee CS 2 ee ane 12,000,000 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co.................. 75,000,000 
MI, SS hn Sid i ek a AS ke ee 350,000 
aFirst Union Trust & First National................... 32,500,000 
Foreman State Nat.-Foreman State Tr. and Sav......... 13,500,000 
PT EENNN og eSec ca. ounce tie cnipe na cus sx scearcen 300,000 
ee RIS I 300,000 
OE SRY EE ie Sy hae a eee eee 6,000,000 
MU I si ars icy os5 oi Waiea o6abneeheeales 600,000 


National Bank o; the Republic........................ 10,500,000 
CO i nen Ee tap eee aan eee 


2,000,000 
TN OO ores eed ecw ack cs cable awd 2,500,000 
Is coos skvenkavoseeenesau wuees 1,000,000 
Union Bank of Chicago....................-- 1,000,000 
NTE eas oe beans Gua kaG sh cio nigieise $0" 1,000,000 


Woodlawn Trust........... 600,000 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 
aStock owned by First National Bank. 


Surplus and 


Surplus and 


Undivided Undivided , 
Profits, Profits, Deposits, Deposits, 
Dec. 31, 1929 Dec. 31, 1928 Dec. 31,1929 Dec. 31, 1928 
$578,000.00 $475,000.00  $12,643,648.89  $13,880,141.40 
11,513,858.72 7,641,855.64  149,027,067.87 100,586,334.32 
70,879,583.04 68,136,830.78  878,792,918.30 911,176,159.32 
859,095.31 752,123.73 7,355,115.72 7,900,196.15 
40,544,437.78 21,720,852.86  482,582,602.24 211,714,208.70 
16,533,000.00 9,810,000.00  197,260,501.86 119,361,000.00 
766,561.01 737,556.02 3,289 ,495.77 4,013,052.83 
751,827.21 739,327.68 2,702,819.00 3,067,457.88 
7,012,052.53 7,261,897.56 89,963,541.02 86 468,861.04 
564,054.00 461,990.22 11,927,613.09 11,474,030.68 
4,179,204.17 6,691,000.00  149,833,752.93 125,617,000.00 
7,003,735.93 6,503 ,390.40 56,466,847.52 66,600,640.47 
1,501,522.14 878,556.64 27,926,386.41 28,736,233.28 
556,801.00 592,912.09 12,242,344.00 12,517,302.38 
1,393,519.17 1,339,773.87 9,162,732.06 11,466,959.55 
655,847.00 451,277.20 13,322,454.00 14,026,170.32 
467,988.80 433,850.27 8,513,931.95 9,474,884.25 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 


EARNINGS OF CHICAGO TITLE AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


The annual statement of the Chicago Title 
& Trust Company shows gross earnings dur- 
ing 1929 of $10,233,149, out of which $4,841,- 
618 was devoted to maintenance and opera- 
tion, the sum of $719,777 was reserved for 
taxes and after allowing for other reserves 
and depreciation amounting to $408,370, leav- 





DONALD RILEY 


Vice-President of the Chicago Title and Trust Company, 
who has been elected a member of the Board of Directors 


ing a balance of $4,263,382 for net earnings, 
equal to 11.98 per cent earnings on average 
capital employed. Dividends paid during 
the year amounted to $2,520,000; there was 
transferred to surplus $1,000,000, and another 
$200,000 was transferred to special reserves. 
The capital at the close of the year amounted 
to $12,000,000; surplus to $16,000,000; re- 
served for taxes, $1,098,000; sundry reserve 
funds of $4,228,019, with special reserve of 
$2,000,000 for protection of trust investments 
and guaranty indemnity fund of $4,813,883. 
Assets total $42,000,645. 

At a recent meeting of the directors of the 
Chicago Title & Trust Company, the payment 
of an extra dividend of $3 per share, in addi- 
tion to the regular quarterly dividend of $4 
per share was authorized. The directors also 
authorized the increase of the company’s sur- 
plus account from $15,000,000 to $16,000,000. 
A bonus amounting to $100,000 was distrib- 
uted amongst employees and department 
heads as a Christmas gift. 

Donald Riley, who for some years has been 
a vice-president of the Chicago Title & Trust 
Company, was elected to membership on the 
board. Mr. Riley was a Commander in the 
United States Navy during the war and was 
made an officer of the Crown of Belgium in 
recognition of his services at the Peace Con- 
ference. 


The Merchandise Bank & Trust Company 
has been organized in Chicago with capital 
and surplus of $1,250,000, to be located on 
the main floor of the Merchandise Mart now 
nearing completion at Wells and Franklin 
streets. 





St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 
BANKS PREPARED TO SUSTAIN BUSINESS 
AND AGRICULTURE 

Notwithstanding some recessionary tenden- 
cies in trade and industry in the eighth Fed- 
eral Reserve District of which St. Louis is 
the center, there is a general feeling of con- 
fidence that business will recover more rap- 
idly than expected. More important in this 
part of the country than any possible reac- 
tions from the stock market break in New 
York, is the situation as regards the price 
of cotton and agricultural products. 

The prevailing sentiment in Louis 
banking sentiment finds expression in the 
following statement made by John G. Lons- 
dale, president of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank & Trust Company of this city, who has 
the advantage of a nationwide viewpoint as 
president of the American Bankers <Associa- 
tion: “The beginning of the year 1930 finds 
the banks of the nation in strong condition,” 
says Mr. Lonsdale, “and ready to do their 
part in helping business to continue construc- 
tive progresss. Credit is ample for the legiti- 
mate needs of commerce and industry, and 
money rates have’ eased. Since cheaper 
money and easy credit, unless wisely used, 
tend to lead to overexpansion, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the banker to weigh credit 
problems carefully and to encourage sound, 
constructive developments. 

“The Eighth Federal Reserve District, of 
which St. Louis is the financial capital, has 
enjoyed a prosperous year in 1929, many in- 
dustries, such as steel, shoes and automo- 
biles, reaching new records in production. 
Wholesale and retail trade likewise has been 
good. The Hoover conferences have been very 
beneficial in building confidence in the future 
through impressing the public mind with the 
fact big business leaders are planning ahead 
for continued activity. The point ought to 
be emphasized that we all should be pleased 
With satisfactory business. We cannot go on 
forever setting up new records in each in- 
dustry. Backed by such encouraging factors 
as low inventories, a more cautious attitude, 
ample credit and improved agriculture, it 
would seem that business in 1930 should 
continue to give a good accounting of itself.” 


St. 


The newly organized First Bank & Trust 
Company of Macon, Mo., has taken over the 
deposits of the State Exchange Bank of 
Macon. The new trust company has capital 
of $100,000 and surplus of $20,000. 
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ESTABLISHED 1879 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


A Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 
LaSalle and Monroe Streets 


Capital . . .. . $5,000,000 
Surplus (Earned). 5,000,000 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


OFFICERS 
OscaR H. HAUGAN 
Chairman Board of Directors 
LEROY A. GODDARD 
Vice-Chairman of Board 
WALTER W. HEAD 
WALTER J. COX...00- 


President 
....Executive Vice-President 
WiLu1aM C. MILLER... Vice-President 
ANAN RAYMOND Vice-President 
NE £5, A RAWPORD vc ciecces ccs ns 008 Secretary 
Victor G. Kropr .....Assistant Secretary 
CHARLES W. ROBERTS........Assistant Secretary 
ALFRED S, THORWALDSON Assistant Secretary 
EARLE L. HARRAH istant Secretary 
GrorGE E. FINK Attorney 


YOUR BUSINESS INVITED 


LIQUIDATION DIVIDEND FOR STOCK- 
HOLDERS OF OLD NATIONAL BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


The Bank of Commerce Liquidating Com- 
pany of St. Louis has paid to stockholders 
of the old National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis an additional liquidating dividend 
of $7.62 per share, or a total of $762,000. The 
new dividend brings the total liquidation 
payments to $3,000,000, or $380 per share, 
since the consolidation of the National Bank 
of Commerce with the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany on May 18th, last. Additional divi- 
dends will be paid as assets are converted 
into cash. 


As a result of the efforts of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce arrangements have 
been made with the air mail department of 
the General Post Office at Washington for a 
direct air mail route between New York and 
St. Louis. 

The “Spirit of St. Louis” again asserted 
itself recently in providing more than the 
quota of $2,000,000 for the St. Louis Com- 
munity Fund. 

The United Bank & Trust Company of St. 
Louis has announced the establishment of a 
trust department. 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY MERCHANTS STATE TRUST COMPANY OF 
ST. LOUIS TO HAVE MORE SPACIOUS HOME 


Responsive to the urgent need for larger 
quarters to take care of growing volume of 
business and likewise because of shift in 
the banking center of St. Louis the Missis- 
sippi Valley Merchants State Trust Com- 
pany, has negotiated arrangements to locate 
in enlarged and remodeled quarters in the 
building at Broadway and Olive street which 
was formerly occupied by the Liberty Cen- 
tral Trust Company. This move means that 
the Mississippi Valley Merchants State Trust 
Company will relinquish the building and 
sites on Fourth street with which the former 
components of this institution have been 
identified for almost half a century. 

In its new and commodious location the 
Mississippi Valley Merchants State Trust 
Company will be in the financial and_ busi- 
ness center of the city. with modern equip- 
ment, and attractive environments. It is 
interesting to note that the three institutions 
which have been united in the present or- 
ganization, have all been identified with 
Fourth Street which was formerly the heart 
of the city’s banking activities. The Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company, organized in 
1890, was first housed in a temporary office 
in the Merchants-Laclede Building. After 
occupying quarters at 303 North Fourth 
street it was found necessary to secure large 
quarters and soon after the trust company 
took possession of the building at Fourth 
and Pine streets, which was one of the finest 
exclusive banking buildings constructed in 
the country at that time and still preserves 
a look of distinction and stability. The 
merger of the Mississippi Valley Trust with 
the Merchants Laclede National Bank _ pro- 
vided enlarged quarters by joining up the 
adjacent homes of the two merging institu- 
tions. But with the further acquisition of 
the State National Bank and the increase in 
business it became imperative to seek new 
and even more commodious quarters with 
the consequence that the big building and 
quarters formerly occupied by the Liberty 
Central Trust at Broadway and Olive were 
decided upon as the future home. 

Removal to the new home will be made 
as soon as extensive alterations have been 
completed which will probably be early this 
Spring. The Mississippi Valley will occupy 
the basement and first three floors of the 
present building and Annex, in addition to 
an extra floor which will be built on the 
Annex, and a four-story building correspond- 
ing in style to the main structure which 


will be erected on the site adjoining the 
Annex, now occupied by a movie house. 

General banking rooms will be located on 
the first floor; a safe deposit department, 
twice the size of the preSent one, will be lo- 
cated on the floor below the main banking 
room: and the accounting departments will 
occupy the upper floors. 

The Mississippi Valley Merchants State 
Trust Company represents, through its vari- 
ous former units, some of the finest and old- 
est traditions of banking in St. Louis. The 
State National Bank began operations far 
back in 1855 when St. Louis was little more 
than an outpost. When the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company was organized in 1890, 
St. Louis was a city of 460,000 people. Its 
first president was Julius Walsh who was 
succeeded by the late Breckinridge Jones 
who was for many years president and later 
chairman of the board. The third unit in 
the present organization, the Merchants- 
Laclede National Bank, came into existence 
in 1895, a consolidation of the Merchants Na- 
tional and Laclede National banks, both of 
which had their origin prior to the Civil War. 

The December 31, 1929, financial state- 
ment of the Mississippi Valley Merchants 
State Trust Company shows total resources 
of $91,162,069; deposits, $79,414,776; capital, 
$6,000,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$3,764,299. The volume of trust business 
mounts to an imposing total as a result of 
the fine record of fiduciary administration 
developed by the trust company. “An impor- 
tant affiliation is the Mississippi Valley Com- 
pany, the securities division which has wide 
scope of operations and facilities. The senior 
and executive officers are: Edward B. Pryor, 
chairman of the board; A. L. Shapleigh. 
chairman executive committee; J. Sheppard 
Smith, president; Hord Hardin, W. J. Bram- 
man and A. O. Wilson, vice-presidents. 


CONQUEROR FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF JOPLIN 

The Conqueror National Bank and the 
affiliated Conqueror Trust Company of Jop- 
lin, Mo., report combined resources of $7,- 
387,252, including loans and discounts of 
$2,739,273; bond investments, $1,175,055; 
U. S. Government securities, cash and ex- 
change, $1,561,505, and assets held in trust 
by the trust company $1,697,397. Deposits 
aggregate $4,592,641; combined capital is 
$350,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$357,279. 


: 
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PICTURESQUE PRESENTATION AT MERCANTILE-COMMERCE 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS 


An interesting and picturesque incident to 
the holiday season at the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank & Trust Company of St. Louis 
was the ceremony of presentation of silver 
trays to six directors of the company who 
rendered valuable services during the past 
year as members of the joint committee con- 
ducting the merger of the National Bank 
of Commerce with the Mercantile Trust 
Company. 

With an audience composed of the S00 em- 
ployees of the bank and several hundred 
customers, the affair presented a _ colorful 
scene. George W. Wilson, now chairman of 
the board of directors but formerly president 
of “Mercantile,” presented the trays to the 
three members of the old “Commerce” board 
and John G. Lonsdale, now president of the 
consolidated bank, but formerly president of 
“Commerce,” awarded the tokens to the three 
members of the old “Mercantile” board. The 
joint committee was composed of the fol- 
lowing: The late Sigmond Baer, L. Wade 
Childress, R. L. Hedges, Louis H. Egan, 
James L. Westlake and Albert M. Keller. 
The latter three represented the old “Mer- 
cantile” board. George D. Markham, another 
director of the merged bank, presided at the 
ceremonies and formally introduced Wilson 


and Lonsdale, who made brief talks. Each 
speaker stressed the success which has at- 
tended the consolidation and pointed out the 
increased value to the community of the en- 
larged institution. 

The inscription on the trays reads: “Jn 
appreciation of the valuable services of 

who served most devotedly in 
the joint committee which united the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company and The National 
Bank of Commerce to form on May 20, 1929 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Company, St. Louis, which institution now 
bestows this token in commendation of a 
service which has proved itself beneficial 
alike to stockholders and public.” 

Directors of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank & Trust Company authorized increase 
in annual dividend rate from $12 to $15. 

James L. Grover, executive vice-president 
of the St. Louis Union Trust Company has 
been elected a director of the First National 
Bank of that city. 


L. L. Will, assistant cashier of the Lowell 
Bank, St. Louis, has resigned to accept a 
position as vice-president of the Natural 
sridge Bank & Trust Company of St. Louis. 





PICTURESQUE OCCASION AT THE MERCANTILE-COMMERCE BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS 
ATTENDING THE PRESENTATION OF SILVER TRAYS TO MEMBERS OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE WHICH 
CONDUCTED MERGER OF THE COMMERCE AND MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANIES 
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COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY OF 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

The Commerce Trust Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., has further solidified its position 
as one of the strongest and largest banking 
institutions of the middle western section. 
Its latest financial statement shows total re- 
sources of $105,747,364, including cash, sight 
exchange and U. S. Government securities 
of ($39,420,187; demand loans, $2,969,612; 
loans and discounts, $39,925,562; stocks, 
bonds and other securities $18,148,860. De- 
posits total $95,085,688. Capital is $6,000,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits, $3,370,- 
194, the latter figure representing an increase 
of $463,000 during the past year. 





LIABILITY FOR INTEREST ON TRUST 
FUNDS 

In connection with the filing of an estate 
accounting in the case of Enright vs. Sedalia 
Trust Company, a Missouri court recently 
held that a trust company which loans out 
funds of an estate held by it as executor is 
liable for 6 per cent interest on daily bal- 
ances, notwithstanding a statute which im- 
poses minimum of 2 per cent interest on trust 
fund deposits. In negotiating loans from 
this trust fund the trust company charged 
7 and S per cent on personal loans and 5 and 
6 per cent on real estate loans with an ad- 
ditional 2 or 3 per cent as commission for 
making loans. The trust company paid no 
interest on daily balances of this estate. 
claiming that it represented an active ac- 
count, subject to distribution at any time. 

The trust company claimed immunity from 
interest payments in citing the provisions of 


section 11,801 of the revised Missouri stat- 
utes which provides that unless otherwise 
provided in the trust instrument all sums 
of not less than $100 shall bear interest at 
not less than 2 per cent. The court held that 
section 11,801 was not intended to permit a 
trust company while acting as trustee or 
depository to escape full accounting of all 
interest actually realized on the trust fund. 
The court, therefore, held that the trustee 
was liable for interest on daily balances at 
the rate of 6 per cent. A trustee is account- 
able for all interest or profits actually re- 
ceived by him from the trust fund, whether 
such fund is used in his private business or 
otherwise employed by him, and under no 
circumstances will he be permitted to retain 
any benefit from the trust fund except his 
compensation. 


AMERICAN SECURITY & TRUST CO., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The American Security & Trust Company 


of Washington, D. C., which recently cele- 


brated its fortieth anniversary, reports as of 
December 31st last, total resources of $37,- 
421,951, including cash on hand and due from 
banks $5,507,878 ; U. S. Government and other 
securities $9,579,817; loans and discounts 
$20,164,057. Deposits total $29,509,000. Capi- 
tal is $38,400,000; surplus $3,400,000 and un- 
divided profits $598,695. 





The Plainfield Trust Company of Plain- 
field, N. J., has added to its directorate the 
following: George Bingham, Roger D. Mel- 
lick, R. Gregory Page and Murray Rushmore. 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 


Capital 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 


Deposits, Deposits, 


: Dee. 31, 1929 Dec. 31, 1928 Dec. 31,1929 Dec. 31, 1928 
Franklin-American Trust Co....$2,000,000 $1,383,261.67 $1,127,359.96 $26,606,808.29 $27,343,186.55 


Mercantile-Com. Bk. & Tr. Co. . 10,000,000 
Miss. Val. Mer. State Tr. Co... 6,000,000 
Lafayette-South Side Bk.Tr.Co. 2,150,000 








7,949,613.72 
3,764,299.85 
1,762,942.32 


9,234,870.43 125,103,645.50 62,367,863.35 
5,418,523,62 79,414,776.24 41,856,991.97 
1,645,370.58 —24,810,654.52 — 26,315,966.28 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF WASHINGTON, (D. C.) 
TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 


Capital 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 


Deposits, Deposits, 


: . Dec. 31, 1929 Dec. 31,1928 Dec. 31, 1929 Dec. 31, 1928 
American Security & Trust Co..$3,400,000 $3,998,695.45 $3,752,503.81 $28,060,885.23 $31,328,612.75 


Continental Trust Co.......... 1,000,000 260,430.61 239,459.37 2,719,352.91 2,772,994.97 
Merchants Bank & Trust Co.... 1,000,000 286,705.67 290,271.42 4,285,030.17 8,638,023.93 
Munsey ENESCO 6 noc oc 56055 6 2,000,000 1,532,958.36 1,322,619.73 1,048,568.60 4,719,439.94 
National Savings & Trust Co... 1,000,000 3,025,883.70 2,901,160.70 11,038,914.54 13,230,886.57 
ROMAN RUBE ICO. bs 5 ogc be deesc 5 2,000,000 3,260,675.29 1,153,530.24 7,845,233.83 8,908,904.69 


Washington Loan & Trust Co.... 1,000,000 


3,524,954.94 


2,406,639.44 17,265,857.48 15,684,789.11 


Figures furnished by The Washington Loan & Trust Co. 
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Dittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


PUBLIC APPROVAL OF CONSERVATISM 
IN TRUST ADMINISTRATION 

To command the confidence and faith of 
the public is the essence of real success in 
developing trust service. That has been the 
experience of the Fidelity Title & Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh. It is graphically 
shown in a graduated chart comparing the 
amount of trust funds under administration 
since the company began operations back in 
1886. Each year has not only shown an 
uninterrupted line of increase, but of in- 
creasing percentage of gain as well. Ten 
years after the Fidelity Title & Trust Com- 
pany was organized the trust funds amounted 
to $5,369,000. In 1906 the total was $40,327,- 
000 and in 1916 the figure was $63,880,000. 
Since the close of the war the growth of 
trust business has been such that at the 
close of 1928S the volume had reached $169,- 
266,000. Last year the aggregate passed the 
$200,000,000 mark with a total of $208,915S,- 
000. The company also serves as trustee 
under mortgages with face value of $72,015,- 
000. The record is attributed in large meas- 
ure by the management to the fact that the 
Fidelity has been always known as a con- 
servative institution. 

Banking resources amount to $30,010,000 ; 
deposits, $17,764,000; capital, $2,000,000; 
surplus, $7,000,000, and undivided profits, 
$1,131,176. At a recent meeting of the di- 
rectors of Fidelity Title & Trust Company, 
$1,000,000 was transferred from undivided 
profits to surplus. 


STATEMENTS OF PITTSBURGH TRUST 
COMPANIES 

Trust companies in Pittsburgh have not 
experienced any interruption in activity or 
growth of business during the closing months 
of the past year. The Union Trust Company 
added $3,500,000 to surplus making the total 
surplus $58,500,000 and with capital of $1,- 
500,000. Banking resources amount to $217,- 
786,000 and trust funds, $347,263,000. The 
Colonial Trust Company reports resources of 
$33,486,000; deposits, $25,098,000; capital, 
$2,600,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$4,390,000; trust funds over $33,600,000 and 
corporate trusts of $116,000,000. The Com- 
monwealth Trust Company reports banking 
resources of $18,721,834; deposits, $13,569,- 
000; capital, $1,500,000; surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $1,954,379; trust funds, $35,- 
350,000. 








In PITTSBURGH 


The Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company is thor- 
oughly organized in every 
department to render 
expert service. 


It has a capital and sur- 
plus of $19,125,000, a 
large directorate of rep- 
resentative business men 
and an executive force 
fully acquainted with 
the local situation. 


Correspondence Solicited 


PEOPLES-PITTSBURGH 
TRUST CO. 


The Oldest Trust Company in Pittsburgh 
Established 1867 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





PEOPLES-PITTSBURGH TRUST COMPANY 
INCREASES CAPITAL 

The Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company has 
increased the capital stock from $5,000,000 
to $5,125,000, the increase representing a 
dividend of 245 per cent in stock. The stock 
of the company has a par value of $20 per 
share and the aggregate market value of the 
stock increase is about $1,000,000. The year- 
end financial statement shows total banking 
resources of $77,923,000; deposits, $56,915,- 
000; trust funds, $111,052,000, and corporate 
trusts, $59,753,000. 

Michael L. Benedum has been elected to 
the board of directors of the Colonial Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh. He is president of 
the Benedum-Trees Oil Company. 

The Potter Tithe & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh reports resources of $11,049,000 
with deposits of $11,049,268; trust funds, §$7.- 
325,000, and corporate trusts, $2,431,000. The 
affiliated Potter Title & Mortgage Guarantee 
Company has resources of $3,627,718. 

The Reliance Bank & Trust Company of 
Chicago reports resources of $12,513,000; de- 
posits $10,702,000; capital $750,000; surplus 
and undivided profits $798,000. F. O. Birney 
is president. 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


BUSINESS SITUATION VIEWED FROM 
CLEVELAND ANGLE 


Iixcept for the interlude furnished by the 
stock market crash the general business 
situation in the Cleveland district has flowed 
along prosperously and with comparatively 
little reaction as the year came to a Close. 
The local viewpoint is fairly expressed in 
the prediction for the current year coming 
from President J. R. Nutt of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland, who says: 

“The outlook for business in 1930, while 
presenting many problems for solution, is 
not at all discouraging for the vear as a 
Whole. It is true that since late summer 
business on the average has been quite defi- 
nitely in a period of declining activity, which 
Was aggravated by the stock market collapse 
But it is equally apparent that the depres- 
sion is not universal and varies decidedly in 
different industries, being most severe in the 
automobile and allied fields, and hardly felt 
at all in some lines not dependent upon lux- 
ury buying and relying largely upon rural 
and foreign markets. 

“Our great backlog of satisfactory farm 
incomes this year, the easing in money rates 
which has come since the stock market 
break, our steady foreign markets. our lack 
of swollen inventories or distress merchan- 
dise, and above all the effectiveness with 
Which industrial leaders are cooperating in 
the direction of increasing construction and 
Invintenance work, and curtailing production 
of merchandise until there is renewed con- 
sumer demand, give promise of a gradual 
but steady business recovery throughout the 
spring, leading toward a period of renewed 
prosperity as the vear advances.” 


SURVEY OF BANKING OPERATIONS IN 
OHIO 

A review of the activities and growth of 
all state-supervised banks and trust com 
panies of Ohio for the past vear, made by 
the superintendent of banks, shows that 1929 
established a new record in the number and 
importance of merger operations. As a_re- 
sult of mergers consummated, six national 
banks surrendered their federal charters to 
hecome part of the state banking system 
While one state bank became part of. the 


National system. Adhering to a policy of 


careful inquiry before granting charters for 
new banks, the year witnessed the granting 
of only six charters for new banks, the Mid- 


land Bank of Cleveland being the largest 
With capital of $4,000,000. There were also 
many capital stock increases, the largest for 
the Cleveland Trust Company increasing 
capital from $10,000,000 to $13,800,000. 


CENTRAL UNITED NATIONAL BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 

One of the most important developments 
of the past year in the Cleveland banking 
field was the merger of the United Banking 
& Trust Company with the Central National 
Bank under the title of Central United Na- 
tional Bank. The merger involved increase 
in capital structure to nearly $10,000,000, and 
combining resources of $115,000,000. The 
consolidation also resulted in the organiza- 
tion of the Central United Company as a 
security affiliate with capital of $2,500,000. 





POSTAL SUB-STATION IN UNION TRUST 
LOBBY 

The Union Trust Company of Cleveland. 
has a post office sub-station in its huge lobby 
that is of exceptional service and convenience 
to its customers especially during holiday 
seasons. Extra tables are provided and post 
office employees are prepared to weigh pack- 
ages, supply stamps and accept parcels for 
mailing. During the 1929 season this postal 
station did over a quarter of a million dol- 
lars’ worth of business. In the five days 
before Christmas, 91,155 packages were 
weighed and provided with proper postage. 


CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY’S 
IMPOSING FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Following the consummation of the merger 
on October 28d with the Pearl Street Sav- 
ings & Trust Company the Cleveland Trust 
Company presents a financial statement, as 
of December 31, 1929, which places this in- 
stitution still further among the nation’s 
leaders in the trust company field. At the 
time the merger was arranged the combined 
resources were placed at around $330,000,000. 
The first official statement at the close of 
the year places actual resources at $336,235,- 
225, including cash on hand and in banks, 
$35,243,000; U. S. and other securities, $36,- 
890,000; loans and discounts, $246,086,000 : 
acceptances and letters of credit, $8,977,000. 
Deposits amount to $298,227,000. Capital has 
been increased to $13,800,000 with surplus 
and undivided profits, $12,702,809. The Cleve- 
land Trust Company now conducts 58 com- 
plete banking offices covering the entire 
metropolitan area of Cleveland. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY 

Organized in 1894 the Guardian Trust 
Company of Cleveland recently observed the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of its existence with 
a dinner at the Hollenden which was at- 
tended by directors, officers and employees 
to the number of 700. The occasion served 
to bring out reminiscences as well as assur- 
ances for even greater expansion of service 
with chief speakers as H. P. McIntosh, chair- 
man of the board; J. A. House, president ; 
H. C. Robinson, vice-president and A. 8. 
Taylor, director, as toastmaster. Incidental 
to the anniversary the directors authorized 
an extra dividend of 3 per cent in addition 
to the regular quarterly distribution of 5 
per cent. 

The Guardian began business December 
10, 1894, with four employees and $500,000 
capital. The first day’s deposits totaled $74,- 
552. At the end of the first year they were 
$543,921. Today the Guardian has deposits 
in excess of $147,000,000, capital and surplus 
of $16,000,000 and $1,443,724 undivided prof- 
its. There are 14 offices and 725 employees. 

Originally there were 85 stockholders. To- 
day there are 1,000. When H. P. McIntosh 
became president in February, 1898, the 
bank had deposits of less than $11,000,000. 
When he resigned the presidency in Decem- 
ber, 1917, to become chairman of the board, 
deposits had passed the $42,000,000 mark. 





JAMES ARTHUR HOUSE 
President, Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland 


J. A. House, who succeeded Mr. McIntosh 
as president twelve years ago, is one of four 
original members of the staff. He began 
in a clerical position and won successive pro- 
motions in the official ranks. Since he be 
came president deposits increased from $42,- 
000,000 to $140,000,000. It is interesting to 
note that both Mr. McIntosh and Mr. House 
have been honored with the presidency of 
the Trust Company Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

During the past year Guardian capital was 
increased from $4,000,000 to $7,000,000 and 
surplus from $6,000,000 to $9,000,000. The 
capital changes included a 25 per cent stock 
dividend and rights to subseribe to additional 
stock at $800 per share. The regular 12 per 
cent dividend was paid on the increased capi- 
tal and 3 per cent extra was declared at 
the end of the year. Total resources of the 
bank as of December 31, 1929, were over 
$178,000,000. 


NEW DIRECTORS, PROMOTIONS AND AP- 
POINTMENTS AT UNION TRUST CO. 
R. W. Woodruff and John A. Hadden have 

been elected members of the board of direc- 

tors of the Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land. Mr. Woodruff, who is replacing the 
late Walter C. White, is president of the 

White Motor Company and president of the 

Coca Cola Company. Mr. Hadden is a State 

Representative, and member of the law firm 

of Griswold, Green Palmer and Hadden of 

Cleveland. He is president and secretary of 

the Mentor Headlands Land Company. 

The annual meeting of the directors of the 
Union Trust Company yielded this year an 
unusually large crop of official advancements 
and of new members for the official staff, The 
following advancements were announced: 
A. W. Lewis, auditor to vice-president; J. C. 
Anderson, assistant vice-president to vice- 
president; Chas. VPiwonka, assistant vice- 
president to vice-president; E. N. Wagley, 
assistant treasurer to assistant vice-presi- 
dent; W. A. Pfeiffer, assistant treasurer to 
assistant vice-president; G. M. Kovachy, as- 
sistant treasurer to assistant vice-president ; 
C. J. Jindra, assistant treasurer to assistant 
vice-president. 

The following new officers were also elect- 
ed: auditor: W. J. Adamson; assistant sec- 
retaries: W. M. Forsythe, R. Z. Mickey and 
E. M. Coen; assistant treasurers: J. H. 
Benes, Henry Lange, L. Lustig, H. W. Black, 
Paul Glove, E. W. Schacht and H. E. Zdara. 


Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, has been elected 
a vice-president of the Association for Ad- 
vancement of Science. 


——E 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


GROWTH OF CORPORATE FIDUCIARY 
IN CALIFORNIA 

It is not surprising that the amount of 
personal trust business which has come to 
the trust companies and banks having trust 
departments in California, has revealed re- 
markable growth, especially in recent years. 
It is the result of high standards of fidu- 
ciary administration which command pub- 
lie confidence and the systematic manner 
in which trust companies and banks have 
labored by means of educational literature, 
advertising and well ordered solicitation, to 
make the people of California “trust 
minded.” 

In the current bulletin issued by the Cali- 
fornia State Banking Department there ap- 
pears a review of corporate fiduciary activi- 
ties in this state, by Assistant Attorney 
Clyde F. Lamborn. In this state trusts are 
classified and defined as either court trusts 
or private trusts. The manner in which 
these two general classes of trusts have 
grown, is demonstrated by the fact that court 
trust resources, according to official records, 
increased 40 per cent during the five year 
period from 1923-1928 while private trusts 
during the same period increased 159 per 
cent. During this same period the number 
of court trusts administered increased 155 
per cent and private trusts 187 per cent. 
There is now on deposit with the State 
Treasury securities having total value of 
$15,000,000 which are pledged by corporate 
fiduciaries for the faithful performance of 
their obligations. 


JAMES R. PAGE ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
CALIFORNIA BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


At the annual meeting of directors of the 
California Bank of Los Angeles, A. M. Chaf- 
fey relinquished the duties of president and 
was elected chairman of the board in which 
capacity he will continue active participa- 
tion. James R. Page was elected president 
and W. H. Thomson, executive vice-president. 
Mr. Page came to the California Bank last 
July as executive vice-president and has 
resided in Los Angeles for thirty-five years, 
fifteen of which he spent in the investment 
banking and two years in commercial bank- 
ing. He is a director in a number of im- 
portant corporations and has also been ac- 
tive in. philanthropic work. Mr. Thomson 
also came to the California Bank last May 
as senior vice-president. He was born in 


New York but has spent nearly all his bank- 
ing career in Los Angeles, with the excep- 
tion of six years as an executive of the 
Phoenix National Bank & Phoenix Trust of 
Arizona. 

Other California Bank promotions ap- 
proved by the board include: J. A. Shine, 
formerly assistant cashier, loan division, 
head office, junior vice-president; H. A. 
Weyer, formerly manager commercial note 
department, and H. J. Mendon, formerly pro- 
cashier, cashier’s department, assistant cash- 
iers; and K. G. Freeland, formerly chief loan 
examiner, assistant comptroller. 

The California Bank last year experi- 
enced its most prosperous year. Stock earn- 
ings were $7.38 a share and paying dividend 
of $4.50 a share, representing increase of 
5S cents a share over 1928 earnings. 

Announcement was made at the close of 
last year of an increase of $900,000 in capi- 
tal account of the affiliated California Trust 
Company, making total capital of $1,000,000, 
surplus $500,000 and undivided profits of 
more than $250,000. The California Bank 
group now has total invested capital of over 
$13,000,000 and resources over $130,000,000. 
Official changes in the staff of the California 
Trust Company are: H. F. Curry, elected 
assistant secretary; William Payne, assist- 
ant secretary and manager investment de- 
partment; C. D. Sloan, manager real estate 
department; C. J. Feglaar, assistant audi- 
tor, and L. Dean Petty, chief accountant. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS 
HAS GOOD YEAR 

At the conclusion of its most prosperous 
year the Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, paid the regular $1 quar- 
terly dividend, while the stockholders re- 
ceived an extra dividend of 20 cents a share. 
The extra dividend comes from the Citizens 
National Company—the investment arm of 
the bank. The extra applies to the bank’s 
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250,000 shares of $20 par value capital stock. 

The December 31, 1929 financial statement 
shows total resources, $136,902,672; deposits, 
$108,495,809; capital, $5,000,000; surplus, 
$9,000,000 and undivided profits $1,776,083. 
The bank has thirty-two branches in Los 
Angeles. 





Henry M. Robinson, chairman of the Se- 
curity-First National Bank has been re- 
elected president of the Los Angeles Clear- 
ing House Association. 

The newly organized California Stock Ex- 
change was opened for trading in Los An- 
geles on January 15th. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


San Francisco 


Special Correspondence 
DEVELOPMENT OF UNIT AND BRANCH 
BANKING IN CALIFORNIA 

Although branch banking has experienced 
its greatest degree of expansion in California 
with powerful groups operating statewide 
systems, the unit and independent bank is 
still an important factor. The success which 
has attended branch banking, however, and 
the public favor which they command, would 
seem to indicate that more and more there 
will be the cultivation of the idea of strong 
centralized management of branches. Dur- 
ing the past year the number of bank mergers 
and acquisition of independent banks by the 
big branch banking organizations has re- 
vealed a disposition to “consolidate” forces. 
The break in the stock market has tempora- 
rily discouraged merger plans here as in 
other parts of the United States. 

A survey of banking development in Cali- 
fornia shows that as of October 3, 1929, there 
were 450 banks of various types operating 
in the state, as compared with 494 a year ago 
and an increase in branches from S26 to 853. 
Combined assets of all banks and trust com- 
panies amount to $4,176,219,000, a gain of 
$61,000,000 during the year. Deposits aggre- 
gate $3,460,000,000, an increase of $12,000,000, 
Capital, surplus and undivided profits in- 
creased about $15,000,000 to total of $450,- 
000,000.) In the year 1920 California banking 
resources amounted to $2,500,000,000, show- 
ing that during the past decade this state 
has more than kept pace in normal banking 
expansion. Deposits have increased more 
than $1,000,000,000 in the last ten years. 


GAINS BY WELLS FARGO BANK & 
UNION TRUST COMPANY 


The December 31st statement of the Wells 
Fargo Bank & Union Trust Company of San 
Francisco shows deposits of $125,560,000, rep- 
resenting an increase of nearly $11,000,000 
since the October return. Resources total 
$155,422,824: capital is $9,000,000; surplus 
$5,000,000 and undivided profits $3,056,800. 

Announcement is made by F, L. Lipman, 
president of the Wells Fargo Bank & Union 
Trust Company of the election of R. B. Moth- 
erwell as a director, in addition to holding 
the office of vice-president. Following pro- 
motions have also been made. Frederick J. 
Hellman from, assistant cashier to vice-presi- 
dent, and Emil Leuenberger from assistant 
eashier to assistant vice-president. Mr. 
Leuenberger heads the foreign department. 


OFFICIAL PROMOTION AT CROCKER 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


J. F. Sullivan, Jr., formerly assistant vice- 
president of the Crocker First National Bank, 
San Francisco, has been elected to the office 
of vice-president of that institution. Mr. 
Sullivan is well known among’ bankers 
throughout the United States and was chair- 
man of the hotel committee at the American 
sJankers Association convention in San Fran- 
cisco last Summer. He also is a member of 
the executive council of the California Bank- 
ers Association. 

The year-end financial statements of the 
Crocker First National Bank and the affili- 
ated Crocker First Federal Trust Company 
show combined resources of $124,890,172; de- 
posits, $98,793,185; capital, $7,500,000; sur- 
plus, $3,000,000, and undivided profits, $2,782,- 
631. In addition to the above assets the 
capital of the Crocker First Company, 
amounting to $500,000, is held in trust for 
stockholders of the bank. 

The Crocker First National Bank added 
$660,000 to surplus last year and this was 
after paying dividends at the close of the 
year amounting in round figures to $840,000. 


RESOURCES OF BANK OF ITALY EXCEED 
ONE BILLION 


Resources of the Bank of Italy have now 
passed the billion-dollar mark, giving to Cali- 
fornia the first billion-dollar bank in the 
West—according to the semi-annual state- 
ment of that institution as of December 31st. 
Total resources of the Bank of Italy exceed 
$1,055,000,000, and deposits $893,892,000, as 
compared with $698,000,000 at the end of last 
year, an increase of more than $195,000,000. 
Cash on hand and in banks amounts to $183,- 
867.000 reflecting in excess of $96,000,000 
nbove the totals twelve months ago. The 
Bank of Italy has achieved its goal of a 
billion dollars nearly six months ahead of 
time. Originally the employees planned to 
have a billion-dollar bank by May 6, 1930, 
the sixtieth birthday of A. P. Giannini, found- 
er of the bank. Earnings in 1929 were equal 
to $12.14 per share on outstanding stock and 
total profits were $24,290,000. W. J. Kiefer- 
dor, vice-president, in charge of trust opera- 
tions, has been elected a director of the bank. 


Consolidation of the Oakland Bank with 
the Trans-American group is announced. 

The <Anglo-California Trust Company of 
San Francisco, in its latest bank publication, 
advises that in California 3,580,634 people 
have savings accounts with total deposits of 
$1.934,856,000, or about $425 per capita. 
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